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PREFACE 


An Open Letter to Student Teachers 

This book is for you. It is for your use during your first intensive 
teaching experience. It is written to help you meet practical problems 
involved in guiding children in their learning experiences at school. It 
includes materials that will aid you in your orientation and adjustment to 
the ncNV types of situations and activities which student teaching itself 
demands. Moreover, throughout the book the three of us have assumed 
that, when you come to your student teaching, you arc already well 
prepared because your course work has been designed to give you insight 
into the "hows and wherefores” of the profession. Because of your back- 
ground, detaib that would belabor the obvious hare been intentionally 
omitted. On the other hand, you will soon discover that, while this book 
is not philosophical in the ordinary sense of the word, an operational 
philosophy of modem education underlies the practices suggested. 

As you work with the materials in this book, you will undoubtedly 
soon say to yourself, “What an immense job for one personl I should be 
twins!” If one attempted to do everything suggested in the following 
pages comprehensively and completely, he would have to race breath- 
lessly, trying to catch up with himself. All living involves making choices 
in terms of the values one holds. While you work in the school as a 
student teacher, you tvill continuously have to choose where to put the 
emphases in your svork tvith children and in your own personal-profes- 
sional living. As you xise the various chapters of the book, certain sections 
will be more valuable to you in your specific situation than will others. 
In a very real sense, the following pages may best serve your needs as a 
reference book, to which to turn again and again for help in your teach- 
ing-even beyond the days spent as a student teacher. 

Throughout the chapters of this book, we three have tried to bear 
in mind that every student teacher as an individual works in a school 
situation different in many ways from that of any other student teacher. 
We realize also that student teachers will be working in elementary schools 
which tend to be traditiorul as well as those which are modem in their 
practices. Actually there is no sudr stereotype as “traditional" or “mod- 
em.” Every school is somewhere on a continuum, more or less forward- 
looking in various respects. No elementary school in the United Sotes 
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b completely “fonml” or "tnfortnal” ; diereforc many suggestions in tius 
book arc included for the purpose of helping you move sensibly toward 
increasingly more desirable practices in Ac education of children. 

Would it help you to know that we three have supervised student 
teachers in all kmds of schooU? We have worked wiA student teachers 
in rural, village, suburban, and city school systems; in privileged, middle- 
class, and nndexprivileged communities; in schools wiA experimental, 
transitional, and traditional curriculum panems. Thb book really grew 
out of our pnctical day-to-day work wiA student teachers, and Ac 
problems Aat they have recogttized as most imperative in learning to be 
effective, competent, creative teachers. 

Of course, we are indebted to a great many people for Ac ideas ex- 
pressed in ever)' chapter of thb book. We are indebted to Ac many 
student teachers v,-iA whom we have worked, to our own teachers who 
helped us prepare for our profestion, to writers and lecturers on topics 
of import in Ac advancement of the education of children. We know that 
we are particularly indebted to our colleagues in Ae Department of EdO' 
cation at The Ohio State Univetsi^. 

Here, Aen, b a book for you, Ae student teacher. Our wish for you 
during your directed teaching experience b Ab: “Good teaching! Good 
Icammg! Much success!" 

J.B.B. 

UW.H. 

L£.J. 



EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The student-teaching phase in the education of teachers has a long 
history of tragic neglect. The sobjcct-matter-minded wing in teachers 
colleges have loolced down upon the campus “practice” or “training” 
schooL The low estate of student teaching was also a natural result from 
our older conceptions of the educative process, now happily passing out 
of the picture. Education with emphasis upon intcJiectual activity and 
centered upon the mastery of subject matter was a relatively easy matter 
to carry on in the classroom,— or so it tvas thought. Practice teaching, as 
it vvas then called, was a minor and casual affair. 

The student-teaching e.vpericnce has been regarded by the more strictly 
professional group in teachers colleges as the heart of the training pro- 
gram. The nature of the learner, bis growth, and development have been 
stressed as well as use of subject matter. Very little had been done, how- 
ever, to improve student teaching and its administration undl within the 
last decade or two. 

The current period is marked by the rise of newer conceptions of edu- 
cation with resultant change In teacher education. Attention is centered 
upon the svhole learner, not merely his mind. Needs and interests take 
their rightful place. The tonl setting for learning, the social and material 
environment, is important Subject matter and classroom techniques, 
always of importance, arc assuming subordinate positions in proper rela- 
tion ro the goals and processes of education. 

The whole structure of the student-teaching experience is undergoing 
importanr changes. First, the amount is being steadily increased. Second, 
a diversity or variety is being introduced, the student operating on more 
than one level Third, the experience is no longer limited in the best situa- 
tions to classroom operations within one room. A total experience within 
the school and surrounding commoniiy is provided. The student par- 
ticipates in all normal activities of the school as an institution, and in the 
activities of the communi^ around the school He utilizes community 
resources, contributes to commuiuty purposes. Off-campus experience is 
being included as a matter of course. Fourth, and basic, there is appearing 
increasingly an adequate and functional introduction to, and sequence of 
events in, student teaching. The student leaching is no longer an isolated 
activity at the end of the training period. It Is integrated with other phases 
of teacher education, may come at various places within the total program, 
and is developing a series of accompanying activities of its own. Clinic 
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seminars, individual and group conferences, systematic study of o^anized 
materials arc now increasingly a part of student-teaching situations. In- 
evitably textbooks and other documentary materials are being produced 
to accompany the new departures. 

A first-class contribution to Ais small literature for use in connection 
wiA student teaching is found in Studejtt Teaching in the Elementary 
School. The whole treatment is sound and modem, and consistently pre- 
sented throughout Ac volume. The auAors have shown outstanding ability 
to include a wealth of immediate specific materials wiAout obscuring Ac 
underlying Acoty. The summaries rebting Aeoty to practice arc among 
Ac most valuable now avaibble for ciAer student teachers or experienced 
practitioners. The editor forsees vdde use of this material in basic courses 
prcceing student teaching as well as wiA Ac brtcr phase. 

The individual chapters arc remarkably even in content and value. 
Chapter X, Guiding Grmip Work may be noted individually because of 
Ae unusual value of Ac content rebting to a problem not too well dis- 
cussed in Ae literature. The internal organization of Ae chapters follows 
a general outline without being bound or forrnaL The writing is clear 
and vivid, designed to stimulate Ae student to Aought on his problems, 
raAcr than to supply ready answers. Bibliographies are brief and selective. 


■WojjAM H. Burton 
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PART ONE 

Induction into Student Teaching 


CHAPTER I 

Getting Started as a Student Teacher 

"Stvident teaching has been the most valuable of all my professional experi- 
ences!” exclaimed one student teacher enthusiastically; 

“I just hope the children are teaming as much as 1 am,” said another genu- 
inely. 

“I’m sorry this semester is over so soon," conunented a third sincerely. 
“Why don’t we do more student teaching?” queried a fourth thoughtfully. 

R eactions such as these are typical of the comments made by many 
. student teachers during their first intensive school contacts with 
children. Tliey are indicative of the satisfying experiences in teachmg that 
now lie ahead of you. 

This experience of directed teaching will offer you many stimulating 
professional opportunities. It will be a time to test theories in action, to 
develop learning experiences ^vith and for children, to guide children in 
various aspects of their growth and development, to learn more about how 
children, as individuals and as groups, react, behave, and achieve in school 
situations. In addition to these experiences with children, student teaching 
will provide many opportunities for your ONvn growth, both as a person 
and as a professional worker. It enables you to learn, through observation, 
participation, and actual teaching, more about schools; their goals and 
purposes, their operation, and their organization. In short, student teach- 
ing opens up to you very rich experiences in the various aspects of the 
work of the teacher— experiences which could not be so well achieved in 
any ocher way. 

Wght now probably you know even more about the education of chil- 
dren than you realize. This fact should ^ve you confidence as you start 
your work in student teaching. You also start with the assurance that 
those in charge of student tearfiing at your college believe that you are 
sufficiently mature, alert, reliable, and creative to entrust the education 
of a group of children to you. Moreover, in your pres-jous professional 
college work you have had many experiences and have learned many ideas 
that will directly help you in meeting this new challenge of making a 
successful beginning in student teaching. If, in prospect, at this moment, 
the idle of teacher seems complex, vague, bewildering, or even a bit dis- 
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coictine, do not spend your rime and energy crossing such bridgw before 
yon come to them. You have finn enough foundations and enough i^gnt 
ani equipment to your ou-n bridges into student teaching if and 
when you need them. _ 

As you begin rive first week of ^nr student teaclung, you will en- 
counter stimubring new learning riniations. The student teacher who 
keeps his eyes and ears open begins immcdbtely to learn how modem 
teachers work with children. He gains greater insight into the daily living 
of chfldren and teachers at school He sees professional problems arise, 
ptacricai procedures applied, and teal outcomes achieved. He begins to 
work out ansvvers to his questions: How does the teacher get children 
to take turns in discussion? How does the teacher take dictation for an 
eipericnce-reading chan? How does the teacher use the dandelions which 
the six-year-old brings as a learning resoorce? How docs riic teacher lead 
the group to accept the sharing contribution of Timmy, who is rejected 
by his peers? 

You are now ready to urilire folly your rich background of preparation. 
Student teaching, the climax of yoor professional cducarion, is no^v your 
challenge. From the rer)* beginning of your student teaching, may you be 
able to say, as one student teacher recently put it, “Sure, I’m working 
hasd, but it is worth every nunwe \ pur isv. In tius cast hard work, piyr 
good dividends!'' 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY TO TOURSEU 

To be one’s best self throughout die student teaching experience is an 
asset not to be even momentarily nndeitsrimatcd. There is, of course, no 
one way to be one’s best self. Rather, there are several important factors 
which, when put together, give you important clues not only to the making 
of a successful beginmng in the early’ days of your student teaching but abo 
to your conrinuing success as a teacher. The following suggestions con- 
cerning your responsibility to youtself are offered to aid you in getting 
off to a good start. 

1 our Afanjjrmrni of Time. Some student teachers make the mistake 
of poor planning of their rime and placement of their energies while 
doing student teaching. The wise student teacher who pbns well reduces 
to a nunimum other obligarions and gives student teaching priority’. Yon 
will s«nt to carry no more other hours of college work than are neces- 
1 ^’. ■\ou will need to organize your parridparion in college citra-cur- 
Ticubr scuvmcs m such a way that you do not assume unnecessarily major 
rapomMon m .uch jcrivmo dnmg this tine. Yoo tt-iU need to pbn 
y wr »oc«al hfe so that you get adequate and satisfying recreational outlets 
without Iming your social life usurp lime and energy needed for your 
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best work as a teacher. You will wane to participate in college functions 
and personal social life, but yon must come to your teaching relaxed and 
rested and ready to work well with children. You will w’ant to plan your 
personal reading, correspondence, visttiog, play, and the like so that you 
remain a healthful, alert, well-informed, interesting person. At the same 
time you will give to your new professional rcsponsibiliries the interest, 
time, and attention so necessary to success in this new role. Like the medi- 
cal intern who keeps prominently in sight the goals toward tvhich he is 
striving, give generously of yourself in pursuit of accomplishing die high 
professional competence that comes only through thoughtful, direct, per- 
sistent belief in the value of the services which you arc able to render. 

You recognize that as you progress chrougli the experience of student 
teaching it is quite natural that in the first weeks of student teaching you 
will have fewer responsibilities than you will be expected to assume later 
on. You should not, therefore, jump to the hastj- conclusion that you will 
have more time and energj' to put into other personal activides than you 
expected, for as time goes on, more and more responsibilities in the class- 
room will become yours. 

You will want to think through this matter of a neat balance of time 
and enei^' for personal and professional living clearly and scn.stbly. You 
will need to budget your time so that you continue to live richly in your 
penonal life and successfully in your professional life as a student teacher. 

yaifr Perionat Appearmee. As you look hack on your owm school ex- 
perience, you will recall the vivid impressions which some teachers’ per- 
sonal appearance made upon you. In some instances, you may have enjoyed 
going into the room in the morning just to see the teacher who always 
gave the appearance of having realized how important it is to be well- 
dressed and well-groomed for so important a responsibility as leaching 
children. In other instances, you may recall some teacher who left you 
with the impression that, since the job he was doing was not so very 
important, he could dress accordingly. With the current emphasis in 
American life upon social acceptability, modem children are ver)' con- 
scious of attractive, appropriate clothing, good posture, and careful groom- 
ing. Modem children want their teachers to meet acceptable standards 
in penonal appearance. 

In the fint place, you will be well dressed for student teaching if the 
clothing worn Is neat, in good taste, and well stjded to help the wearer 
to be an attractive adult pcrsonalii)'. Some clothing quite suitable for 
going In classes with college classmates might be inappropriate to the 
school situation where the respect of children and co-workers is so ncccs- 
S3r>*. 

You will be suitably dressed for your work in the school if you can 
answer the following questions in the afiirmatlvc: 
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1. Is your clothing clean and well pressed? .... ... 

2. Is youi clothing practicable for tfie kinds of acuvities m which you must 

engage with the children? . . , •• • 5 

X Is your clothing attractively harmonious in its color combinations. 

4. Is your clothing suitable to yow Ktsonality-modish, without con- 
spicuously ataacting attention to itself? , . 1 a 

5. Do you wear comfortable, practical shoes that are regularly cleaned 

and polished and in good repair? _ . . s 

6. Are all your accessories frem, neat, and appropriate to school wean 

7. Is the jewelry that you wear in such good taste that it does not draw 
undue attention to itself? 


Qotlung selection for your particular swdcnt-teaching stTOition is, 
of all, important in making the most of your total personahtj’ as a begin- 
ning teacher. In clothing selection it will be helpful, too, if you obsc^e, 
with a constructively critical eye, how the regular teachers in the build- 
ing to which you are assigned dress for their work with children. Above 
all, start out regularly for your student teaching with the assurance that, 
in matters of dress, your appearance clearly indicates that you are ready 
for the experiences of the day. 

You retiize that your grooming is equally important to your best 
personal appearance. Teachers tecognttc Aat meticulous personal cleanli- 
ness is one effective means of encouraging children to have confidence in 
them. Teachers, of course, must be willbig to mix paints and get their 
hands into clay and finger paints, for these are matters of teaching compe- 
tence, not of personal cleanliness. Soap and water or a linle turpentine 
will quickly eradicate these momentary interruptions in good grooming. 
A smock avill prevent soiling clothing. 

The teacher’s grooming u one indirect way to guide children in thdr 
improvement of their personal appearance. If teacher’s hair is clean and 
well-brushed, if his nails are clean and trim, if his teeth are sparklingly 
clean, by personal example be can have greater influence upon children 
in their consideration of matters of grooming. 

Attention on the part of the girls should also be given to nail polish and 
cosmetics. As you consider your groomfa^, be sure that your ntil polish is 
in conservative good taste and that you have chosen your cosmetics dis- 
creetly. 


Your posture and carriage is yet another slgniflcant aspect of personal 
appearance. There is something of dynamic healthfulness in your appear- 
ance if your carriage b erect and your posture is good. Oothing that 
otherwbe meets acceptable standard of appearance b less attractive if 
the wearer neglects to give adequate attention to posture. As a teacher, 
too. your example will frequently be emulated by the children. This is 
a good time to take inventory and to ask yourself such questions as the 
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t. Do you sit and stand both ercctl}' and comfortably? 

2. Do you avoid slouching or leaning or any other such habits that give 
the impression of fatigue, disinterest, or inertia^ 

j. Do you stand firmly upon two feet, avoiding such habits as throwing 
your weight on one foot or crossing your feet while you stand? 

4. Do you hold your head erect, so that you look directly at those to whom 
you speak? 

The student teacher who stands up, sits up, svalks with assurance— 
and really feels this assurance— is more likely to earn and to hold the 
attention of the group of children with whom he works. 

Your Perscmal Mmner, While it is true that each student teacher must 
be his own best self, while there is no one yardstick for personal manner, 
there are some clues which wilt aid you in making a good start in your 
student teaching. The student teacher who seems to make the most success- 
ful beginning is one who is a mature, alert, natural person. He is neither 
too tense, too retiring, nor too effusive. He is friendly, in lus own best 
manner of being friendly. He ts courteous and sensitive in his relations 
with others. He does not make demands but he does seek earnestly to 
identify himself codpentively w’lrh those with whom he works. He is 
self'possessed without being self-satisfied. He finds his greatest security 
in intelligent adaptability. And, in his own way, he utilizes his sense of 
humor to aid him in establishing rapport in a neiv situation, in keeping his 
perspective on the new work whi^ he is undertaking. 

If you are natural, thoughtful, courteous, and socially sensitive in your 
first contacts with those with whom you work in student teaching, you 
will not only earn their respect but also you will gain for yourself their 
earnest desire to help you to grow in teaching competence. 

Your Reliability. To meet responsibilities promptly, punctually, and 
willingly is a personal asset that will aid you materially in your work in 
student teaching. To be on time for all appointments, to have plans and 
materials ready punctually, and to recognize that the welfare of others is 
involved in your meeting of responsibilities with dispatch will be im- 
portant evidences of your professional readiness to work in a school. The 
person who is careless about rime, is erratic in svork habits, is thoughtless 
about inconveniencing others will fail to get a good start in student 
teaching. 

No other person can make you a reliable person; that you must do for 
yourself. The first step in reliability is to understand thoroughly what is 
expected of you. Then you can so otganize your work as to meet your 
new tasks with efficiency and despatch. And the creative student teacher 
begins early not only “to meet the required tasks but also seeks out ways 
to be of service in the school situation in which he is working. 

Specifically, the reliable student teacher is one who is punctual in his 
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attendance at the school, meets the dmc routines of the school with 
regolarity, gets to conferences regnlariy and punctually, plans his work 
well in advance of deadlines, and has the instmctional materials wHch he 
plans to use ready for presentation at the appropriate rime. Opcradonally 
he proves that he is a dependable worker- 
The reliable student teacher also is considerate of others. If for any 
reason he most be absent from sdiool, he calls those involved in the shift 
of plans at the earliest appropriate moment so that the work he had planned 
to do with chfldren is not left at ‘loose cods” because of his negligence. If 
he needs assistance in carrying out responsibilities, he seeks that aid well 
in advance of the time for meeting the assigned task. While in the life of 
everyone emergencies do arise, the mature student teacher meets these 
emergencies realistically. 

Your Voice. Goad voice quality’ is particularly valuable to a teacher. 
In the fint place, the example of good speech for and with children is 
important. In the second place, your voice may be helpful in stimulating 
children to think. In the third place, your voice will aid you m matters 
of discipline. Some teachen’ voices are over-stimulating; they cause chil- 
dren ro become farigaed, or restless, or over-excited. In the fourth place;, 
a pleasing voice adi to the attractivetkess of j’our total professional per- 
sonality. 

There arc known voice qualities which you as a student teacher should 
work to achieve. Some of the most significant of such voice qualities arc 
the following: 

I. V^ety in pitch, appropriate to the sTuadou 

1. Rich and colorfol cadence 

j. Modnladon to group needs 

4. Resonance makes your voice pleasant to live vrith 

$. Tempo that is appropriate to the immediate sicuadon. 

Some voice characteristics which you will want to avoid are these: 

1. Too high in yitch 

2. Too low in pitch 

3. Nasality 

4. Strain 

5- Monotony 

6, Eieathiness. 


Some speech mannerisms which 


and which you can C' 


you may unwittingly have developed 


h attentive practice ate these: 


I. Too rapid speech 
*. Drawl 

3. Lisp 

4. Speech affectations. 
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As you begin your student teaching, if you do not attempt to rationalize 
your voice i^osyncrasies, those with whom you work will be able to help 
you in the cultivation of a voice that is pleasing, colorful, and dynamic. 
Do not hesitate to ask for help in terms of specific voice peculiarities. More- 
over, by using modem recording devices, try to hear your own voice so 
that you can note your strengths and weaknesses and develop a self- 
initiated program of voice improvement. 

Yoitr English Expression. In both oral and written expression you will 
need to show satisfactory proficiency*. In your oral expression you will 
again be an example to the children whom you teach. Your attention to 
correct pronunciation and clear enunciation will be particularly noticeable. 
Correct usage, on the level of good informal English, will be a standard of 
oral expression to maintain. Trite expressions will add little to your oral 
effectiveness, and any use you make of slang will need to be judicious. 
Your use of a well-selected vocabulary and the cultivation of colorful, 
creative patterns of oral expression wiU also be a distinguishing mark of 
yoor competence in the use of yoor mother tongue. 

In written expression, too, you will need to demonstrate facility. The 
clear, concise communication of ideas in acceptable forms of written 
expression will be expected of you. In addition, you should consistently 
demonstrate adequate control over the skills of written communication: 
sentence structure, spelling, panccuacton. capitalization, and acceptable 
usage. 

Your Handwriting. Teachers at all levels in the elementary school 
should demonstrate adequate skill in both manuscript and cursive svriring. 
Your letter fonnations should be correct in size, shape, and general forma- 
tion. You svill need to develop sufficient speed in both forms of svritmg, 
and your writing should have about It the slant, spacing, and rhythm 
that makes your handwriting worthy of emulation by the children whom 
you teach. Modem elementary schools make wide use of experience- 
reading charts. Your proficiency in constructing these charts is dependent 
upon your ability to use manuscript writing weU. Since making experience 
chans is time-consuming, you will need to provide for practice early in 
your student leaching. 

Many student teachers find chalkboard writing a new experience. You 
tvill be using chalkboards for many kinds of work. From the beginning of 
your student teaching you will want to plan rime to practice chalkboard 
writing so that in alignment, speed, rhythm, and slant you will be able 
to work efficiently, quickly, and correctly at the chalkboard as the need 
arises. 

Your Attitude toward Criticism. During your student-teaching ex- 
perience jmu will rightfully expect assistance in your growth in teaching 
power. Constructive criticism of your w'ork is an important tvay in which 
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voQ can get help in strengthening your professional competences. Criticism 
IS guidance in that it points out to ym lines of direction for your own 
self-evaluation of your growth in various aspects of your work. 

You will profit most from your student-teaching experience if you seek 
out constructive criticism. Such critidsm must be weighed thoughtfully 
in the light of your own background of experience and the specific situa- 
tion in which the criticism is given. You wii want to discuss with your 
college supervisor the constructive criticisms that have come to you so 
that you will thoroughly understand them and their implications for your 
future work. 

To get aid regularly in the evaluation of your work will help you to 
achieve optimum growth daring your period of student teaching. More- 
over, do not hesitate to take your problems to your supervisor; but in so 
doing, be sure you have m advance dearly defined w’hat the problem 
is and what you think you could do about it. Then remember, too, that 
this is your teaching and the suggestions made to you arc not for the 
purpose of styliring or fonnalixing your teaching procedures but rather 
are guide posts which may be helpful to you in your own creative solu- 
tion of your problems. 

To see clearly and unemotionally at each step of the way your strengths 
and weaknesses will be of material benefit to you. To utilize student teach- 
ing as an opportunity for grotvth in personal qualities that make you a 
dynamic, attractive personality will enhance the values of this experience 
for you. 

YOUR RELATIONS Wmi CO-WORKERS 


Much of your success in student teaching depends on the quality of 
your relations with other people. A successful beginning in student teach- 
ing B in great measure dependent upon your early understanding of those 
persons with whom you will be working most intimately and the w’ays 
in which your work impinges upon theirs. You realize that in teaching 
one does not individualistically “run his own show.” Rather, at each step 
of the way, cooperative planning for uansiuonal steps for\vard, with each 
teacher as a member of the professional team, b the only way to proceed if 
sound and healthy human relationships arc to be achieved. 

the Principal. The importance of the role of the principal in 
the school >n which you teach must be recognized- He has the administra- 
tive rcs^mibility for the effective running of the school as a whole. To 
him and through him problems of all-school policy are channeled. 

As you b^n your work, get to know your principal and to understand 
Im rfile m the school Learn as qmckly as possible the kinds of school ac- 
mTUes that have direct relation to his function and the accepted ways 
of « orkmg mth the pnndinrs office in the building in which you teach. 
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Much of this information you can obtain from your critic teacher. Here 
are some clues to aid you in learning to cooperate appropriately with the 
principal: 

i. What are the general regolations in the building which require the 
principal's immediate attention? 

а. What are the reports for which you may be responsible that must clear 
through the principal's office? 

3. What are the procedures for taking children on educational trips, for 
using moving picture equipment, radios, and the like? 

4. What ate the regulations in regard to parents taking their children from 
school while it is in session? 

5. What are the procedures for getting addidonsl equipment and supplies? 

б. What b the administrative plan for caring for emergencies, such as illness, 
the need for first aid, and so forth? 

7. What other administrative services are provided in the building in which 
you teach? 

8. what are the expectations or policies in regard to student-teacher con- 
ferences with the principal? 

If from the very beginning you know the general administrative or- 
ganization within tvhich you will be tvorking, you will be recognized as 
a reliable co-worker in the school. You will also avoid administrative 
blunders in achieving your purposes as you work u'ith children. 

Understanding Your Critic Teacher. The person with whom you will 
work most intimately is your critic teacher. With him you tvill want to 
clarify your working relations just as soon as possible. Try immediately 
to undentand the frame of reference within which he works. Recognize 
that his responsibility is first to the children whom he teaches, and through 
them to you. Realize that your freedom in his classroom is earned freedom, 
that as you prove your reliability and competence you cam independence 
in your teaching. 

From the very beginning you wiU want to know what the critic 
teacher believes is your rdle in this situation and tvhat your responsibilities 
are. You will need to know the procedures to be used in your induction 
into this new experience. You will need to Icnow the room practices that 
will affect your teaching. 

As you confer with your critic teacher in the early days of your stu- 
dent teaching, ask those pertinent questions which will aid in your oriena- 
tion to the teaching situation. Discuss xviih him pertinent topics tvhich 
will help you to undentand your critic teacher and his ways of working 
so that you may establish good rapport with thb person with whom you 
will be so closely associated in your stadent-leaching experience. 

Knenring Other Staff Members. There are other teachers and other 
school workers, such as physicians, dentists, nurses, psychologists, and 
librarians, tvhom you tvill want to know as co-workers. Learn their names 
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as soon as possible and undcmand their reUdonships to the room group 
vrhom you teach. , , , i 

Particularly \rill you need to understand your relations to such sp^m 
teachers as music teachers, art teachers, and physical-cducauon 
who also work with the children in your room. What semccs do they 
eive? What are their schedules? What responsibilities wU you hare m 
preparing for their visits? What arc yonr r^onsibilities while thty ^ 
in the room? How shaH you plan so that thin^ run smoothly should ^e 
special teacher be delayed or have to miss the regularly assi^cd penods. 
WTiat expert assistance can you legitimately ask of the spedal teacher in 
carrying forward particular activities in the unit of work in progress 
under your guidance? 

As you study die interrelationships of the staff members in the school 
in which you work, you will also be able to sec the wtys in which you 
too can function cooperatively with these people for the welfare of the 
children whom you teach- 

KntraSng the Custodisns. The buUding custodians are yet other persons 
to come to know immediately. Know them by name rather than as “the 
janitors." Find out what their responsibilities in your room are and ay 
to be sensibly considerate of them and friendly. Frequently the custodians 
exert considerable educational influence on the lion’s and girls in the 
school, and snrely thej’ can imterially aid you in your work with chil- 
dren- By respecting them as human personalities, by enlisting their cooper- 
ative support in enterprises that need diw assistance, yon u-Ql be fostering 
good school relations and good cdncational experiences for boys and girls. 

Knowing the Tereiits. Since parents are co-workers with teachers in 
die edocadon of their cMdrcn, you will want to utilize whatever oppor- 
tunities are avuldile for knossing better the parents of the children whom 
yon t ea ch . Your critic teacher will help you in this. If parents visit the 
room, the critic teacher ■will sec that you have the opportunity to meet 
them If parents attend assemblies or special school programs, he will 
agrin aid you in knowing the fathets and mothers of the children with 
whom you work. If dierc is a room-mothers organization, he will invite 
you to atteni If dicre is a Parent-Teacher Association or some other 
parent organization, he will introduce you to the parents of the children 
whOT yon will teach. \Vhen your gronp b taking an educational trip, you 
sriU tuve an opportunity to come to know better those parents who 
asset m the tnp laHng. 

The bet^ yon know the parents, the more insight you will have into 
At home Utigrtmnd^ the greater will be your understanding of how 
best to guide the learning of these particnlar children. You will thus early 
ex^ence the vdoes of clcse home-sdiool relations and the need for 
understanding mdindoal dtfldren in the %ht of their home environments. 
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Knouing Other Student Teachers. There is much one can learn from 
his peer group. There is real satisfaction in knowing other student teachere 
who, like yourself, arc experiencing thc/r induction into teaching. There 
will be many opportumdes cooperatively to share with fellow student 
teachers ideas, soludons to problems, and instructional materials. If you 
plan consciously to make informal contacts with other student teachers, 
your student teaching will be enriched by extending such acquaintances, 
by working together and learning from each other, and by idendfying 
yourself with others who also are learning to guide children in their 
growth and development 

YOUR RESPONSlBItmES IN LEARNING SCHOOL PRACTICES 

To get a good start in this new situation you will need to understand 
rather specifically the pattern of school pracdccs within which you will 
be working. No two schools arc ever exaedy alike even though they are 
within the same school system. Each staff must work out for their school 
what seems best for their particular children, in relation to the physical 
plant, the general administradve praedees of the school system as a whole, 
and the needs of the communiiy in which the school is located. Such 
pnedees will not be opdonal %vith you. Rather, it will be your responsi- 
bility to learn what such pracdccs are and to pbn how best to utilize them 
for the growth and development of the children whom you reach. 

Time Factors Involved. All schools operate within the limitations of 
regularly scheduled time faaois which you ivill need to understand so 
that you can teach children to meet their responsibiliries for appointments. 
To aid you in familiarizing yourself wth school practices in regard to 
rime, here are some questions that you will need to ansiver: 

t. When does school begin? 

2. When may children come into the building st the beginning of a session? 

}. When is a child considered nedr? 

4. If school has lunch orders, school banking, or such regularly scheduled 
special reports, what are the deadlines to be met? 

5. What are the time limits involved in play periods? 

6. When will special teachers be working with the children? 

7. When are school assemblies, student-council meetings, movies, mid-day 
lunch, and the like scheduled? 

8. What are the general time allotments for various activities in the room? 

p. What are the regularly scheduled times for dismissal? 

10. What other time factors are involved in the school in which you teach? 

For the efficient operation of the school as a whole, and for your otvn 
successful beginning, punctual attention to school practices with regard 
to time will be expected of you. 
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School Routines Followd. When yon arrive at the school certain 
school routines will already be familiar to the children and it will be your 
responsibility to familiarize yourself with these routines which the cW- 
dren accept. To guide you in quicUy familiarizing yourself with routine 
school practices, find the anstvers to such questions as the following: 

1. Whit arc the school practices with regard to corridors, group movement 
within the building, and play space on the playground? ^ 

z. What axe the procedures for care of wraj^ boots, and the children s 
personal belongings? 

3. What ate the routines followed at mid-day lunch periods, lavatory 
periods, and tiie like? 

4. What arc the building plans followed in fire drills? 

5. What are the general plans regularly utilized at assembly programs? 

6. What other school routines are children expected to know and follow? 

Specidl Duties to Be Assumed. There are also assigned dudes for which 
the teachers m a building are responsible. You may be asked to assist in 
cenain duties during the period of your student teaching. Special duties 
are another opportunity to learn how schools operate, how to work with 
other teachers, and how to learn more about children. Some questions 
which will aid you in learning about the special duties of teachers follow: 

1. What are the teacher’s respoosibilides before and after school? 

2. What are the responsibilities of teachers for outdoor and Indoor play 
periods? 

3. \Vhat are the teacher's duties at lunch periods? 

4. What are the teacher's responsibilities for such school activities as as* 
sembly programs, student-council activities, sped j-interest groups, holi- 
day activities, parent programs, and the like? 

5. WhJt ate the frthec spedal duties of teachers in the building in which you 
teach? 


Reports to Be Kept. Every school has necessary reports to be kept, 
and your early acquaintance with the report forms utilized will be helpful 
to you in getting a well-rounded picture of your teaching situation and 
will help you to anticipate what may be asked of you with regard to 
record-keeping and reporting. The following questions may help you to 
onent yourself concerning records and reports with which you will need 
to be acquainted: ^ 


wwV® reports to be kept in the room where you teach? 

svif . 1 *7 students transferring from one school ro another? 

’’ chilScnT^ mduded in the cumulative records of individual 

4 - Hmv are test records kept in tins building? 

’■ ta Ss'ShS!°' "f gmp, of chaaicn nc kept 

7. «!«., TOord, ,od r,pom ngohily „dlii=d in dm building? 
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If you study these reporting and recording devices, you can plan from 
the beginning hotv to get these tasks done efficiently and competently. 
You will also see these instruments in their proper perspective and thus 
save much time and energy /or the planning of your work with and for 
children. 

Conference Plans to Be Ammged. As has already been indicated, your 
growth in teaching will ret^uirc the active assistance of those who are 
responsible for the supen’ision of your work. Therefore you will want 
to make plans for conferences from the start. Again, each school will have 
its o^vn procedures for such conferences and it will be well to acquaint 
yourself with these procedures at this time. Some questions which deal 
with conference plans follow: 

1. What arc the times avaibbic for conferences with your critic teacher? 

2. What other conference sessions will you be expected to attend? 

3. When and where will these conferences be held? 

4. What preparations for conferences will you be expected to nuke? 

j. With what topics or problems will the conferences deal? 

d. IVhat other infortmtion concerning conference plans is important for 
you to have at this time? 

In your early conferences you will have the opportunity to begin your 
long-range planning so that you will be well prepared to take over the 
actual work involved in teaching. You will have a chance to learn the 
backgrounds of the present work which the children are doing. You will 
be able to get some insight into the kinds of planning which you will be 
expected to do. And you will certainly find the opportunity for assistance 
in matters of personal adjustment to the situation in which you have 
been placed. The alert student teacher b one who makes the most of these 
early conferences by asking questions that will help him in becoming 
well oriented and in looking ahead to the various aspects of his svork 
throughout the entire period of student teaching. 

TOUR BEGINNING PARTICIPATION IN TOE LIFE OF THE BOOM 

If from the very beginning you can unobtrusively make yourself a 
contributor to the life of the room, you will more readily become identi- 
fied as a participating member of the group with whom you will work. 
Even before you begin to work directly with the children there are many 
things which you can be doing that ate valnable types of participation. 
In this way too you are helping yourself make the adjustment to a new 
type of experience. 

Learning the Children's Names. Children, like adults, feel the need to 
be recognized as individuals. They will svant you quickly to identify them 
by their names. Within the first week you should be able to call all the 
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children in the room by mme. Many student teachers h™' “ 

effective to concentrate upon the total petsonahty of each chdd, wnicn 
helps them identify the cluld’s name vnih that personality. It helps some 
people to study the roster of children's names. If you check yourself 
daily to sec how many of the children you now know, yarn progress wiU 
be rapid. 'When you are able to recognize all the children in the room by 
their first and last names, you wtU have made the first step toward study- 


ing these children as individuals. , 

Learning Where Materials Are Kept. As you are becoming oriented^ m 
your new situation, you will be able to observe where and how materials 
and equipment are kept in the room. You will also be able to take at 
least a quick inventory of what is available for use with children and begin 
to consider how you uill be able to assist in the care of such materials and 
equipment and how you will he able to supplement what is available. 

Fatmliaridng Yotmelf -wifb Instructional Materials. Your critic teacher 
will make available to yon the instructional materials which are being used 
in the room. As you take some of these learning materials home to study, 
you ■nill more quickly become familiar with their strengths and weak- 
nesses. Moreover, in this way you will be able to ascertain what the 
children have worked upon before your arrival and what may follow 
after you leave. You will also begin to see ways in which you can be a 
contributor to the work of the room by bringing in such supplementary 
materials as books, pamphlets, pictures, models, and the like which will 
be valuable in the present on-going activities of the children. 

FoTmliinang Yottrself nitb Sources of Professional Aid. Successful 


teaching means that the teacher knows where the resources are that can 


be utilized m worldly with children. It will be svise for you to make a 
well-ordered list of various kinds of resources which may be helpful 
whOT you take over the major responsibilities of teaching. While this 
topic will be discussed in greater detail later, you cannot begin too soon 
to plan how you will catalog such references to resources. 

In addition to lists of resources such as pcRons, places, and things, you 
will find iUcstrative materials— pictures, graphs, cartoons, maps, models, 
Md other such things-very usable in your teaching. Such materials should 
be critically selected and should be so organized that they will be readily 
available whm the need for them arises. U you begin such a collection 
now, you wll, by the end of your student leaching, have a fine collection 
of mggesirf resources for use durii^ your first year of teaching. 

As pother aid to success in beginning your student teaching, investi- 
thv profeioml biinnire «hich -iriU help yon in getting a good start. 
;^e^ may be enmcnlnm gmdes vthich the%ehool itself L ptodneed. 
S, s ''“ts Which ate available to you at 

this nme. Such nugaames as CbiUbooi Eduaiic, Eduemmd Ltda- 
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ship, Progressive Education, Understanding the Child, and Elementary 
English will be other professional aids with which you should be familiar 
throughout your student teaching. 

Assuming Responsibilities Gradually. To accustom yourself to working 
with the children, you will undoubtedly want to add to your duties 
gradually. Your first tasks, therefore, should be those that necessarily 
give you a part in the life of the room but which do not entail major 
responsibility. The rate at which you will assume responsibility will be 
decided largely in terms of what is best for the children and for you. 
You will know best how, in terms of your own talents and abilities, you 
can begin to participate. Here are some suggestions which other student 
teachers have used to begin to know the group: 

I. Help the children with their wraps or with their care of materials. 

а. Place on bulletin boards, with the assistance of a group of chUdien, 
materials appropriate to the work of the room. 

3. Play the piano for songs, thj'ihms, and singing games. 

4. Teach the children new games for cither indoor or outdoor recess. 

j. Head to the children appropiate stories or poems, 

б. Work with individual children who need particular assistance. 

7. Check papers to discover the needs in skills of individual children. 

8. Prepare prdnent informational or technical material to share with the 
ehUdren. 

9. Bring in visual aids or recordings that axe pertinent to the studies being 
carried on. 

Such types of early participarion will help you to feel secure and ade- 
quate when you begin to assume the major responsibilities for teaching a 
group of children and will help you to begin your self-evaluadon so that 
you can grow as rapidly as possible io your teaching abilities. 


YOUR FIRST DAY IN THE SCHOOL 

The very first day in the school b sometimes difficult for the student 
teacher because he does not quite know what to expect of this new ex- 
perience. Tills need not be the case if you prepare yourself well for the 
very first hours of your student teaching. There arc some specific 
ways by which you can make the first day successful 
Getting Started Early. You might better arrive too early than too late 
the first day. Certainly you do not want to arrive breathless, hurried, 
tense, or apologetic. You can work out your time schedule more exactly 
after once you have been to the school Allow yourself those extra thlny 
minutes wWch will make the difference between being well established 
before the children arrive and coming in, uncomfortably, with them at 
the “last bell.” 
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MasntMg Self-Confidence. In addition to being nnhurried, tcep yout 
self-confidence by having the secority that you arc appropriately dressed 
and wcU-groomed for the occaaon- Take wth you your notebook and 
pen so that you will not have to rely touUy on your memory for the 
instructions which may be given you the first day. Realize that you may 
have to have help in finding your room; but do not hesitate to ask for 
assistance, for you are being expected and you will be welcome. 

Introducing yourself tritb Poise. In most situations it is expected that 
you will first report to die principal's office, from whence you will be 
taken to your room. In other situations you may be expected to go 
directly to the room yourself. In either instance, be sure to introduce 
yourself simply and dikinctly, and meet each phase of these initial con- 
tacts with the school staff with poise and self-possession. 

Locirting Your Place in the Chstroom. From the very beginning you 
should know where to keep your wTaps, books and equipment, and your 
purse. Learn early that it is unwise for your purse to be left carelessly 
lying about, for purses constitute an unnecessary temptation to some 
children. Learn to put all your materials ncady In their appropriate 
places so that you do not give die appearance of being only temporarily 
assigned to the room. 

Firff Contsets vdth Children. The children will be anxious to 
know who you are. If you answer their questions simply, direedy, and 
courteously they will be well satisfied. You vvill not want to overdo these 
first relations with chfidren. Do not force yourself upon than. Rather, 
you wfil be wise to let the cMdrtn make the first steps in getting ac- 
quainted. Let your relations with them grow naturally out of your 
working together. 


Being as Unobtrusive as PojnWe. Your first appearance in the room 
should necessitate only a muiimum of change in the usual program and 
pr«>cedures of the school, "h oar first day will demand of you thoughtful 
self-control in making yourself appropriately unobtrusive but not aloof 
from the pirtic^ activities in which the children are engaged. Your 
critic teacher will be ready to asist you in discovering how’ you may 
pujcijate most tSectivcly Ihb fits, dty „ ih, fif, „£ 

/Inl.ofttms ,b, Fim W„k. Befoto j-o» !«v= dm school the first day, 
asV about yoor pammpation for dm second day so that yon still know 
? yon can make prepatanons 

T'? r Wns yon ate bdoettd Into the Be of the 

SSL^l raceminty, and n-ith 

Su^tltacSLg 
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CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Throughout this book you will have many opportunities to evaluate 
your o\vn work, for effectual evaluation is a continuous process that 
implies one’s weighing of his planning and acting in terms of purposes, 
goals, and values that he holds. At the end of each chapter, specifically, 
there will appear some criteria for your individual inventory of your 
progress in student teaching. Whether or not these criteria are helpful is 
dependent upon the ways in which you use them. If you use them as 
discrete or isolated items, if you rationalize your behavior, if you feel 
guilty about your shortcomings, if you thoughtlessly and mechanically 
go through them, if you are too introspective, they can be of little value 
to you. If, on the other hand, you approach them as unemotionally as 
possible, if you consider them guides to point future directions for plan- 
ning and action, if you consider them interrelatedly, if you thoughtfully 
and as objectively as possible face up to them, these criteria can help you 
independently to recogniie strengths, oversights, weaknesses, improve- 
ments, and thus aid you in charting your own plans for an integrated 
fonvard march in general teaching competence. 

Perhaps in conference with your critic teacher you will tvant to con- 
sider some aspects of these criteria for self-evaluation. You may want to 
get others’ judgments on some of these criteria as checks upon your otvn 
appraisal However you use these criteria, be sure that you are taking a 
forward rather than a backward look. 

1. Veur Perrcnal QuaH/icatiom: 

As you look at yourself, in the light of your first week of student teaching, 
what personal strengths have you bwn able to demonstiace? What, in the next 
weeks, do you plan to do to develop further in personal qualities? 

2. Your Aequamtmee tvith Co-worierj: 

Who are the co-workers in the school tvith whom you will be most closely 
associated? What are their duties and responsibilities? What working relation- 
ships with them have you been able to establish? What are to be your chief 
learnings in tWs respect in the next weeks? 

3. Yoiir Undemanding of School Practices: 

State specifically your accomplishments in Icamiiw the general practices of 
tfie sefioof in wfi/efi you arc /ocaterf. /ust as spect^ffy, wfiat next do you 
need to know about school practices to work most effectively in this situation? 

4. Tour Contribtnions to the Life of the Room: 

Make a list of your contributions to the life of the room to date. What else 
do you now see that you might have done? Specifically, what next do you 
intend to do in participation, and \»diy are these your next choices? 
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5. Yo'jt Firii Day of Student Teaching: 

Evalnate your experiences of the first day in the sch^L id yon o 

most succe^nlly and how do yon analj-ze the re«ons for doing 
well? If }’ou were doing it over, how would yoa change what you did the first 
day? \\'hy woidd you make these changes? 


6. I'tmr General Conriderat/oR of Getting Stirred: 

In general, how have you been most successful m getting started in your 
student teaching? U'hat questions and problems at this rime are up^most 
in your thinking about the weeks ahead? How do you plan to get help on 
th^ problems and quesoons? \Vhkh of these wiQ requue the assistance ot 
others? WTiich will demand your own individual iniriative? 


IDEAS rOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

At the end of each chapter, following the criteria for self-evaluation, 
you will find some questions or statements for discussion in group situa- 
tions. They are intended as “staners" of discussion on pivotal ideas m 
considering teaching as a profession- They arc included to encourage a 
group of student teachers to poo! their best thinking on problems pertain- 
ing to the guidance of children’s learning experiences. Talking over such 
questions as these should eventuate m the sh^ng of many practical pro- 
posals that will be helpful both inunedbtely and for your fumre teacl^g- 

I. As you recall the teachers whom you had in elementary school, what 
personal qualities made them successful widi chUdren? Why? 

t. In wtut way’s is teaching like acting in a stage production? Different 
from acting? 

}. “Time is what you do with it” and “A stitch in time saves nine" are 
two familiar old sayings. How do they apply to the work of the teacher in 
the classroom* In planning one’s personal firing as a teacher? 

4- What do you recommend as the best ways that you have found to 
establish rappon with children? 

5. A person recently said. “A new job k a new challenge." What specifically 
can one do to meet successfully the challenge of a new teaching position? 

6. As you look back to your fost day of student teaching, whar concrete 
soggesnom do yoo now have with reference to the teacher’s preparation for 
ha first day of school each year? 


SUGGESTIONS TOR FURTHER READING 

Throughout this book, it tiw, «vd each tihapter, you wifl find an- 
notated suggestions for further reading. These suggestions arc mcluded to 
give you t e opportunity critically to compare other writers’ viewpoints 
* A"? . o' took. » give yoa source yM 

can find funher amplificauons of topics discussed, and to point out to 
you fi^er reading on topics on which you recognize need for further 
help. These suggestions can be helpful to you only if yon read them 
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critically, discuss them thoughtfully with others, and sift out of them 
those ideas that are pertinent to your needs. 

Abams, Fay, Edxtestin^ America't CbUdren (New York, The Ronald Press Company, 
im6). 

In this book you will find Chapter 3, which is entitled “When Is the Teacher 
Ready to Teach?” helpful in pointing up types of teacher responsibilities both 
to yourself and to those with whom you work. 

American Oiuncil on Edccation, Teachers for Our Times (Washington, D.C., The 
Council, 1944). 

On pages 154 through 175 of this book will be found a discussion of the qualnies 
needed in teachers, as this conuntssion sees them. 

Evajjs, Era Knos, So I’ot/re Going to Teach (Oiicago, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1943). 

This fifty*one page pamphlet delightfully yet critically will help you interpret 
your r6]e as a beginning student teaser. 

HrLDRETK, Gertrude, Child Growth through Education (New York, The Ronald 
Press Cmpany, 1948). 

Chapter a), on the teacher's pan in the guidance of learning, is an interesdog 
orientation to what your influence on chOdren may be. 

Hocsstt, John A. and jAcckssEN, E. W, Modem Freeticet in the Elementary School 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1943). 

A practical presentation of the teacher’s personal and prof^Ional resources can 
be found in Chapter X. 

John Dewey Society, The Teacher and Society, Eirn Yearhook (New York, 
AppIet6n4>ntuiy*Crofcs, Inc., 1937), 

While many chapters in this ysuhook will be stimubusg reading, Chapter IV, 
wtuch discusses the teacher as a person, Chapter V, on the teacher at work, and 
Chapter VI, on the teacher and the school system, are particulaxly pertinent as you 
begin your student teaching. 

Laau, Marion Your Firtt Year of Teaching (Cincinmti, South-Western Publish- 
ing Co,, 1939). 

This monograph of thirty-fire pages presents in a witty, informal manner the 
teacher's problems of adjustment m teacning. 

Reszx, Ward G., A Fhtt Course in Education (New York, The Macmillan Ckjmpany, 
t943>' 

On pages 50a through jsi you will find, succinctly stated, a discussion of 
qualifications needed by the teacher of today. 

Sauchx, WA., Theory and Pracficr in the EfmeBtory School (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1941). 

Chapter XVJ in this book discusses the rdfe of the teacher in modem edocarioo. 
This chapter should help you ua your oriematlMi to your role as a student teacher. 

Sdnoauxo, Raleigh, Student Teaching (New York, McGraw-HiU Book Company, 
Inc., 1940). 

In this book Chapter I deals sealisticaQy vririi the problem of getting srarted as 
a student teacher. Also on pages 315 throueh 319 are helpful check lists on teacher 
pencn^iy, personal appearance, voice um speech. 
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Learning From Your OhservatioTis 

T he student teacher who mates the best start is one who recognizes 
the values of alert, perceptive observation. He knows the pertinent 
things for which to look. He gets a comprehensive view of the whole 
school and thus can plan more intelligently for his part in it. Some^ w o 
arc beginning to teach for the first time may think that observation is 
completed when student teaching begins. If so, they miss valuable oppor- 
tunities to broaden their understandings. At the same time, student teach- 
ers must avoid temptation to concentrate merely on the details of ac^l 
classroom teaching. Such concentration tends to result in a narrow view 
of the job and its opportunities. 

Everything that happens during student teaching is an opportunity for 
useful learning. The community setting of the school, the school itself, 
the classroom and the things in it all have a bearing on the kind of teaching 
which will be most effective. Careful observations, calmly made and 
accurately recorded, help the student readier to avoid an aw^vard period 
of fining into the life of the classroom and the school. These observations 
help in learning early the type of program, in finding helpful things to 
do, and in making adjustments to the personalities of the teaching staff, 
administrators, and ddldrcn. The student teacher who observes broadly 
and learns from Ws observations is helped in making a smooth start. 


OBSERVING THE SCHOOL 

A great deal can be learned from observing the school itself. It offers 
clues to nhat the educational program is, to what it should and could be. 
The school is not just a large frame bidding with clapboard sides or a 
pile of brick and mortar. Real, live children troop through its corridors 
and work in its classrooms. Teachers work there with children. It is a 
school. It houses the educational enterprise of a community. 

“ imponant, but a busy student teacher can spend only 
part of his time in such aaivity. In order to help you make the best use 
of the time you have for observing, the following features of the school 
are called to your attention. 

The Outside Appejrmce. Hurrying to his assignment on the first day, 
the student teacher may sec the bnildhig only as a place wthin which he 
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wll do his student teaching. The outside appearance of the school gives 
some evidence of the community’s regard for its school system, of the 
care taken of the school, and of the chaitenge faced by the school staff. 

It will be a few minutes well spent if the student teacher puts aside his 
haste, slows up, and looks the pbce over carefully before entering. His 
teaching will be affected by many infloences and factors outside the 
walls of the building. To help you make an effective observation of the 
outside of the school, the following items are suggested for your first 
attention: 

1. What is the size of the building? 

2. Of what materials is it constructed? 

3. Approximately how old is the structure? 

4. what is the architectural design of the school? 

5. What is the condition of the building: outside walls, roof, windows, walks, 
and so on? 

6. What is the appearance of the grounds? Are they landscaped? Is there a 
lawn? Does the lawn contain grassy areas, shrubbery, and flowers? 

7. What general impression does the building make upon you? 

The Location of the Building. Almost all of the learning activities of a 
school are affected by its location. The teachers in a school building in a 
factory district or on a busy thoroughfare have different problems from 
those whose school is in a quiet residential district, near a park or on a 
campus. 

In examining your school, consider the following questions: 

I. How large is the school lot? Is it fenced? 

1. Where is the building located on Its lot? 

3. What streets border the school lot? Are they thoroughfares open to heavy 
traffic? 

4. Axe school entrances dangerously dose to streets? 

5. Is the school near stores or shops? 

6. How close is the building to a railroad? 

7. Are there any dangerous areas near, such as caves, quarries, or bodies 
of water? 

The flaygrottnd. The playground b an important part of the educa- 
tional plant. Not only do children use it for necessary exerdse, relaxa- 
tion and play, but many importent qualities of citizenship are developed 
there also. Sportsmanlike conduct, fair play, the taking of turns, and the 
sharing of equipmenr and opportunities all are learned on the playground 
as well as in the classroom. 

You will have a good idea of the extent to which the playground may 
be useful if you notice such features as riicse: 

t. Is the playground large enough for organized games? 

2. Is it located adjacent ro the buildup, w a quier place, providing both 
sunshine and slude? 
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3 Is the play area tree from obscroctioiK? 

4. Is the surface of the playground smtaWe? 

5. Is there adequate equipment, safety^ located? 

6. Does the playground have a water founw^ 

7. Does the playground appear used and well-kept? 

The Interior 0/ the BwiWing. AH school buildings have limitations, no 
matter how new or elaborate they are. Keen observation can help you 
detect these limitadons, m order to adjust to them. However, 2^ s^ool 
buildings have assets, no matter how old the buildings are. New buildings 
will have bboratorics and other spcdal rooms, but old buildings almKt 
always have large ebssrooms. Your observations will help you recogi^e 
the good features so that you may plan ways to make the most of them 
in your teaching. _ _ 

You vriW need to acquaint yourself thoroughly with the inside of the 
building if you arc to make full use of avaibble assets. The following 
quesuons are presented as an aid in getting a clear idea of the interior of 
the building in a short time: 


I, How nuny corridors are there? 

а. Are the corridors wide and well located’ 

3. How many suir%vays are there for eadi fioor? 

4. Are the stairways wide and safe? 

5. SVhit fire protection is offered, such as convenient, well-marked alarms 
and exits, extinguishers, and fire escapes? 

б. How many classrooms are there in the building and how arc they 
arranged? 

7. tVhit is the type and condition of the flooring? 

8. '\\Tiat arc the provisions for natural and artificial lighting? Is there 
adequate light wherever needed? 

g. What is the condiuon of wall surfaces? Arc the walls or ceilings sound- 
comhiioned^ 

la Are there di^by spaces for children’s work? How are they used? 

II. Is there evidence 01 care and protecnon, or misuse, of the physical plant 
on the part of the children? 


The Special Rooms. As the activities induded in teaching extend in- 
Cfcasirtgly beyond classroom walls, the specbl rooms of the school become 
more important. Every school h« some special rooms, if only a broom 
cl^t and a coal bin! Most elementary schools have an administrative 
office, an audiroriutn, and a supply room. Modem, well-equipped budd- 
tnp hive a number of specbl rooms to complement the regular classrooms 
an ai in provi ing a broadly comprehensive educational program. 

ou wt need to know, as soon as you begin your student teaching. 
^ schTOl affords. In examining the rooms, you 

S famW and ennipment. and 

nthar featnre avh.ch .Sac U»r ^afnlnass to you in your teaching. 
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Evidences of the use and care of the rooms will help indicate the kind of 
educational program carried on in the school. The rooms most frequently 
provided in elementary schools arc those listed below: 

I. The school office: Is it an attractive, friendly place? 

3. The teachers’ rooms: Are they used for rest and relaxation? 

3. The auditorium: Is it used regularly, in the educational program of 
each classroom group? 

4. The library; How well equipped is the library for the work of the 
school? What librarian service 1$ provided? 

5. The gymnasium: Is the gymnasium regularly available to all grade 
groups? 

£. The cafeteria or lusch room; How is this aspect of the school program 
Mcratcd? 

7. Tne household-arts room: \Vhat opportunities does this room offer 
you in your student reaching? 

8. The art room: Is the art room equipped for a variety of aits and crafts 
experiences for children? Is it used regularly by all children? 

9. The music room: What groups of children use the music room, and for 
what purposes? 

10. The science laboratory: Is this room used for actual work and study or 
as a museum, for display purposes? 

n. The supply rooms; Do the supply rooms seem to be adequate for the 
needs of the school’ 

I a. The teachers’ work room: Is It freely used by the teaching staff in 
preparing their materials? 

S3, ^e clinic: Does the school have rooms for physician and nurse? Are 
they properly equipped and used? 

14. Other special rooms: Does the school have a room with cots for children 
who need extra rest, conference rooms, student-teaching rooms, or 
additional rooms for other services? 

There are few student teachers who svfll be in buildings having all of 
the special rooms mentioned above. Where one or more of the special 
rooms are not provided, other arrangements must be made for those 
functions or the educational program vvill suffer. As you note the absence 
of certain rooms, a lunch room or science laboratory for example, you 
should inquire how the needs of children for such experiences are met, 
what substitute facilities have been developed. 

The General Atmosphere of the School. No matter how fine the build- 
ing or how elaborate its facilities, it may not be a good school. On the 
other hand, a building may lack many accessories and yet be a fine school 
for the living, learning, and growing of children. You cannot undentand 
and appredaie the educational atmosphere of a school merely by counting 
rooms or adding items on a building score-card. You can get some idea 
from appearances, the attractive arrangement of learning materials, the 
uses made of equipment available, and rfie evidences of care bestowed upon 
the school by the people in it 
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Your emotional reaction to the total sdiool cnviromnent may be yoor 
most tiseful indication of whether or not tite school is a good place tor 
learning and teaching. During yoor first few daj-s in school there arc so 
many things to leam that you may feel slightly overwhelmed. Do not 
worry about this! You will soon become adjusted to the situaaom In the 
meantime, you should beep an open mind concerning the phpical stm- 
roundings and weigh them in relation to the general atmosphere of e 
schooL In summarizing the general atmosphere of your school, ask your- 
self such questions as ^ese: 

I. Are the children in the sdiool hapi^ and relaxed? . 

1. WTiat are the children’s attitudes toward their teachers, the teachers of 
other groups, the prindpal, the custodian, the visitors— and toss'ard student 
teachers? , . 

3. What attitudes do members of the staff have toward their work, the 
children, each other? 

4. \Vhat evidences arc there, in the physical plant hself, of warm mterest 
ia human relationships? 

5. What evidences have you dsat people in the school art interested in you? 


OBStKVtNG THE OO^L^^DNTrr 


Education is essentially a social enterprise. An educational program 
should be detetmined largely on the basis of the needs of the social group, 
modified in te r m s of mdmduals. Through careful observation of the 
school cooumiiuty the student teacher will leam and more clearly under- 
stand many of tlw needs of the chOdrto. A Eeneral understanding of the 
nature of the com mu nity m wWch the school is located will sharpen the 
picture of the school's responribOities and opportunities. 

A commuiuty b a complex sot^ organism. The mores, values, pres- 
sures, and social stratifications of a community affect the school tremen- 
dously’. h ou will not have time, dnriog the period of student teaching, to 
make a thorough educational and sociolt^^ survey. However, there are 
certain characteibucs of the school community which you need to dis- 
cover if you are to understand the challenges of the school in which you 
arc teaddr^. 

Comiriumty. Many of the special problems faced by 
teachers are determined by the kind of community which the school 
serves. The backgrounds, social development, and educational needs of 
childra in a rural commumty thffer in many ways from those of children 
in an industrial community or in a wealthy residential suburb, for example. 

The foUtra-ing arc some of the factors to consider in detennining the 
type of community in which your sdiool is located: 


I. MTutistbelocasioQofthesdjoolcoinmniury’lskruraLu 

or n a large city? ^ 


small town. 






V 



ClXT. OllW 


“In mij ohscrzation, Tcc Jcamcd to study children both as indiciduals and OS 
groups." 





Dtmonitntlen Schnol, ^nulaippi Slile Cetlete (oT Woitms 

/ found that observation and }Hirlicipation go linnd’indiand. Mij partlcifmtioit 
grew so mturaUij out of intj observation." 

Caomu* Clrrstfliirr Scbnl, San Dkco, CaJIi . Stale Collrte 
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1. If located in a large city, is ic m an industrial section, business section, 
deteriorating residential section, or suburb? 

3. If you arc in a campus school, what community docs it serve? 

The Cofmmmity Members. In trying to understand any communit)’, its. 
people arc more imponant, of course, than the physical factors. This fact 
is of particular significance to teachen because of the role home influences 
play in the development of cWldren. To make your early observations 
most informative, to obtain information on such questions as these: 

t. What are the chief occupations of the people whom the school serves? 
Do parents 0/ school emldrcn work in the community or do they 
commute? 

2. What is the average educational background of the people in the school 
community? 

3. What is the income level and how stable is it? 

4. Is this the type of community in which both parents work? 

5. What types of homes arc in the community? Are they largely single 
dwellings or multiple units; o\vner*occupied or rented? 

6. Wliat sue are the families in the commoniry? 

Community Recreation Facilities. As teachers become more concerned 
with the balanced development of children rather than limiting their 
attention to a narrow cmplmts upon the academic, they recognize the 
need of wholesome recrcatioa The recreational facilities of a community 
affect the education of its children, whether or not the school recognizes 
in 

You will need to know the recreational backgrounds of your children. 
Wiat recreation halls, gymnasium^ parks, playgrounds, ponds, lakes or 
rivers arc In the community? To what extent do the children use them? 
IVhac sports are popular? Many of the children will attend the movies. 
How many theaters arc in the community and what kinds of pictures arc 
shown.* Do your pupils go too often and stay up too late at night? In 
communities of some types you may have to combat the influence of pool 
halls, penny arcades, or bars. IVhilc you may not tvish to emulate Carrie 
Nation, ic is well to know what the situation is. 

• In many schools even young children arc well traveled. Do the people 
of yovr conunvnit)’ talcc their children on trips.* Do the chiidren get so 
places of interest nearby? Do their vacation trips take them farther afield? 
You will want to inventory the recreational experiences of the children 
as well as the facilities jn the community. 

The Size of the Corrmnmity. No one can say %vith certainty how large 
a child's world may be. It is known that children's understandings of the 
world begin with home and immediate neighborhood. A small school 
community lends itself readily to the development of social understand- 
ings. The fostering of such social uadectandings is probably more diffi- 
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cult in larger communities, but the handicap may be counterbalance y 


the broader experiences of some city children. f-rrnrs 

In observing the size of the school conunuruty, here are som 
to consider: 

1. Does the school community have clearly defined borders? 
a. Ts the community served by more than one school? 

3. Are any children transported? How far? 


4. Of what types are the bordering communities? .rfiools? 

j. ^^^ut rivalries or jealousies are there between neighborhoods 0 


Cornnurnty Use of the School. The phrase “community 
longer represents only an educational theory or ideal. The school s 
as a practical means of service to the community and the results 0 
service in increasing community interest and support have been e ^ 
strated. "What use does the community make of yotir schoo . 
questioas below indicate some of the more prevalent uses: 

t. Do children’s organizations use the building and its facilities after sdsoo 
hours? 

1. Do parents’ organizations use the sdiool? _ . 

3i To what extent do individuals, conuntmity organizations, and tne g®^ 
public nse the school? .. ^ 

4. >Vhat prohibitions are there on the use of the school buudmg 
grounds? 

5. Are children in the school engaged in work socially useful to 
coffittmiucy? 

School Vie of the Conwn/m'ry. The school which uses only books 

a barren, narrow program at best. The use of pictures, maps, and 

enriches learning greatly. But, if “a picture is worth a thousand 
then a direct personal experience should be worth a thousand pic^- 
j lAormnsS 


All leanung is based upon direct sensory experience. Vicanous leam^ 
a modification and imaginative projection of earlier personal expeneo 
\0un2 children, csnerifliw .1 aae. learn 


Young chndrcn, espedaUy those of elementary-school age, I«ro b^ 
apcricnce. Therefore the school should 


full use of all edneative 


Yon will wai 


coimnututy resources. 


r saool OSH ■= 


want to detenrunc die exKnt to which your s 

commumty: 

1 ' recreational fadlrties? , . 

Mbhc pla^^ nrasenm, conn bouse, town ball, and 

al gTouns visit shops, faemries, and fama? .^rroitV 

^ “c of the human resources of the con^W“T 

tnrough people viatmg the school to talk and work with children? 

of Pjrenn, In most school communities it 
desirable for teachers to riat die homes of their cluldren. Such visits fcdp 
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teachers and parents to know each other, to reach understandings con- 
cerning the program of the school, and to discuss matters of common 
interest. Home vbits are especially useful to the student teacher in helping 
him acquire an understanding of the backgrounds of the children. There 
arc few communities where home visits are contrary to established school 
policy. 

Before making visits to homes, inquire what the policy of the school 
b. As you go through the community, making general observations, ask 
yourself what problems may be met in visiting. Will some parents not 
want a teacher or student teacher to visit them? As a student teacher, will 
you be uncomfortable in some homes? You w’ill, of course, seek the advice 
of your critic teacher before making any liome visits. Knowing the school 
community, he can advise you whether it is better to visit alone, in the 
company of a more experienced teacher, or not to visit homes at all. 
Before making a home visit, be sure you have clearly in mind yoim pur- 
poses and have made necessary preparations. You should not visit the 
home until you know you are welcome and an appropriate time has been 
agreed upon. 

OBSERVIKG THE ROOM IN WHICH YOU TEACH 

One of your first needs, as a student teacher, is to adjust smoothly into 
the ongoing educational activities of the school. To do that, you need to 
know what kind of program Is being developed. Obser\*ation of the 
physical arrangements of the classroom is one way to learn much about 
the curriculum experiences in this school. The apparent use made of the 
room and its equipment offers valuable evidence of the character of the 
educational program. 

T&e General Appearance of the Classroom. It is sometimes said that 
“appearances arc deceiving.” No doubt that is sometimes true, but it is 
not often true of classrooms in elementary schools. Since the classroom 
is really the school home of a group of children, its appearance is im- 
portant. The following questions may help you to study the appearance 
of the room: 

1. Wliat first impression does the dassroom give you? Is it light, airy, and 
attractive or dark, stiff, and forbidding? 

2. What aesthetic touches arc noticeable? Are there flowers, attractive 
bulletin boards, pictures? 

3. How neat and wcU-arranged is the room? 

4. Does the dassroom appear to be chiefly a recitation room or a work 
room? 

The Size and Type of "Room. Modem education requires much more 
space than did the old, passive read-and-recite programs of past genera- 
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dons. Large, spacious rooms are needed for acdvltj', group work, and 
dispUys. ATailable space per child, in considcradon of the maturity of 
die child, is an important factor. Is the room spacious? Is freedom of 
movement encouraged? Is the room crou'ded and cramped? 

You will wish to note the adequacy of lighting, the tj^e and flexibihty 
of seating, sound-proofing, and fixed room equipment. Observe the size, 
type, and location of chalkboards. Is there ample open floor space? Is the 
condition of the floor such that childfcn can work on 
The Location of the Hoorn. The thoughtful teacher recognizes that the 
location of his room affects his \vork with children. He has studied the 
location of his room to be prepared for emergencies in case danger arfees 
or accidents occur. As j'ou observe your room, note the following 
locations: 

I. Where is j’onr classroom with reference to regular and emergency exits, 
first aid equipment, and fire alarm? 
a. What b its location from lavatories? 

j. How convenient is U to supply rooms, aadiiorium, and other special 
rooms? 

^ How b it located in relationship to outdoor play areas, busy passageways, 
and the like? 

5. What b its location m relation to son and winds? 

Evidencet of the Quality of thing in the ClassrooTn. You have learned 
that good teaching b a creative process that must be interpreted and 
tuodifled in terms of classroom groups and tndividoa! children. As you 
gain ezperieoce, yon will develop your own creative approach. In your 
first efforts, however, you will especially wbb to harmonize your work 
with that of the regular teacher and hb group of children. 

There are many overt indications of the qa^’ty of living in a classroom. 
A few of the evidences which you may observe are suggested here: 

I, What murals, ^^rams, models, and maps are in view? 
a. How are the bulletin boards ns^ and what b rhwr appearance? 

3. WTiat textbooks, workbooks, reference fxioks. and odier printed mato* 
liab are in use? 

4. What examples of duldren’s work are displayed? 

5. What Imng tlungs are in the room? 


OBSEBVISG THE MATERIALS AVAILABLE 

The kinds and amouno of instructional trateriak affect the educational 
program in many ways. In some cases matetiak are available but are not 
used at all. or are not pot to the most ftmctional use. In some cases teachers 
do not realize the value of such materiak in teaching. Frequently avail- 
able materbk are not used simply because busy teachers are not aw’are of 
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their presence. Occasionally teachers do not use materials and equipment, 
such as finger paint or a pro/ector, because they do not feel expert in 
their use or operation. Tbis lack of use is rarely due to administrative 
restrictions on the kind of teaching to be done or the curriculum to be 
followed in the school. Observations made early will help in finding 
material assets which will make your student teaching easier and more 
effective. 

Classroom Equipment. The furniture and equipment may be a tremen- 
dom asset in modem methods of teaching or they may be obstacles for a 
creative teacher to overcome. Desks screwed to the floor in rosvs will 
not help in developing group activities but, if you arc aware of such 
seating limitations, you can make plans accordingly. Screwed-doum desks 
do not necessitate a rigid, formal program any more than movable furni- 
ture necessarily insures a modem, flexible program. Note the following 
factors, among others: 

I. Do the type and arrangement of seats allow flexibility in use? 

i. Are there tables for reading, snidy, and group work? 

j. Does the classroom have work bmehes. easels, and similar equipment? 

4. Are there special spaces, such as a reading or a science comer? 

5. Is there suitable play equipment? For kinderganen and early-elementaiy 
groups are there large building blocks, wheeled toys, and a slide? For 
later-elementary groups are there educational games^ 

The Library. The days when the educational process was largdy 
limited to a child, a bench, and 3 book have long since passed. It is now 
recognized that the best teaching utilizes a wide variety of reading 
materials at the several levcb of reading ability which will be found in 
any classroom group. In observing the library materials available, you 
will be sure to notice these following items among others: 

I. Is there a classroom Lbrary? Are the materials tvell selected? 

a. Is an adequate number of soitable books on various reading leveb 
provided? 

, 3. vVhat children’s magazines and newspapers are available? 

4. Is the classroom library attractive, neat, and functionally arranged? 

/. What other library' service is regularly avaibble? 

Teaching Aids. Everythmg used in the process of teaching is an “aid.” 
Since the presence of chalkboards, chalk, and books is assumed, the 
phrase "teaching aids” here refers to the many additional materials used 
in providing sensory learning experiences. As you know from your 
professional courses, a wide variety of sensory materials is used in a 
good modem program of teaching. You need to know the extent of the 
collection available to you so that you may plan ^visely and know what 
is available when a need arises. A brief list is given here to facilitate your 
observations: 
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1. Does the school have such teaching aids as the following: motion-pjcturc 
projector (sHent or sound), radio, recording machine (for help in im- 
proving speech), phonograph, slide projector, duplicating macnme, 
Sluniinated drawing board (for catting «cndls), modeling clay, potters 
wheel, kiln, handcraft tools, art materials, globes, maps, pictures, musical 
instruments? 

2. Are the school’s teaching aids readily available for use? 

j. Are the teaching aids in good condition and properly kept?^ _ 

4. What facilities arc there for storage of materials, such as cabinets, mdivid- 
ual lodters, picture files, and map rails? 

Free and Low-cort Materials. An inventory of the supply of instruc- 
donil materials will help you to determine what additional materials are 
needed and where to begin locating them. Early attention to the problem 
of materials for use in teaching will give you a good start in planning your 
teaching. You realize, of course, that no student teacher is expected to 
spend extensive amounts in the purchase of materials; such expenditures 
may be considered poor taste. 

It IS useful to know sources of free and inexpensive aids to teaching. 

1. What low-cost or free materials are teady for your use? 

3. 'What supply catalogs and lists of free materials are available for ref- 
erence? 

3. What additional sources of materials can you locate? 


OBSERVING THE GROUP OF CTIItDREN 

There are many differences between groups of chDdren- Each class- 
room group tends to develop attirudes and behavior which become char- 
acterisdc of that group and make it different from every other group in 
certain ways. That is why one so often hears such expressions as “I have 
a slow group this year,” “My group is unusually creative,” “This is an 
easy group to manage,” and "This is the most mature group I ever had.” 
Your student teaclung will be more effective if you can early come to 
know and understand your group. 

Social Adjustment. As you ffrst walk inttj the room, you may be con- 
scious of just a sea of faces. Almost from the beginning, however, the 
gronp begins to take on personality. One purpose of these early observa- 
tions is to see them as that group, because they’ act as a group. Important 
factors in group dynanucs arc social maturity and adjustment. The fol- 
lowing list is offered to help you study the social adjustment of the group: 
1. What attitudes do the cl^drcD display toward each other? 
j. \Vhat attitudes do the children have toward the teacher? 

3. How TOture are the d^dreo in their school environment, as shown by 
^ of desks and equipment, and by respect for their own work? 

4- What IS the social smicture of the group, as shown by its leadership 
(group cooperation or a few autocratic leaders); by the presence of 
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sub-groups, cliques, and isolates; and by the acceptance of minority group 
representatives? 

5. How conscious is the group of social and economic differences among its 
members? 

Physical Developtfient. It is recognized that physical development in- 
fluences social-emotional adjustment, e/Eciency of learning, health, and 
school attendance. Observations of the physical development of your 
group can give you important clues to economic and educational lacks 
and needs, and suggest types of learning activities which you may select 
for emphasis. 

In observing the physical development of the group, such character- 
istics as these should be noted; 

I. What is the level of general health and physical maturity in the group? 

3. What proportion of the group shows evidences of malnutrition or low 
vitality? 

3. How prevalent are physical defects such as deafness, poor vision, or skin 
infections? 

Educational Adjustment. The development of ability to think and the 
acquisition of useful knowledge arc primary aims of the school. Entirely 
too often it is taken for granted that these purposes are achieved when all 
children in a group have been pushed through the same number of pages 
in uniform books and over the same hurdles at testing time« 

It is especially important that you observe the extent to which it is 
assumed that all children in the group can do the same work. You will 
need information on the following aspects of educational adjustment: 

I. How many cluldrcn seem to be advanced for the work of the group? 

1. How large Is the group for whom the work seems too difficult? 

5. How suitable are class actmties for the group as s whole.* 

4. What opponuiudes are made for work by small groups? 

5. What evidences do you find of adjusting the work to the needs of 
individuab? 

The Behavior of the Group. It is natural that you will be interested in 
how the children behave. Because of lack of experience, the question of 
children’s behavior is a major source of worry to student teachers. Un- 
fortunately, too many people think of “misbehavior," rather than of 
behavior which is sunpfy another name for the way peopie act or con- 
duct themselves. Postpone your concern about misbehavior until you 
have carefully observed the normal conduct of the group. Some positive 
procedures used by teachers are to understand the causes of the behavior 
of the group, to provide purposeful experiences of interest to the group, 
and to secure the undentaoduig, cooperation, and respect of the children. 

Valuable information about the causes of behavior can be secured by 
alert observation of a classroom group. In no other way can one so 
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quickly secure clues to the type of behavior to expwt, the causes of each 
type of conduct, the general needs of the children, and the obviously 
maladjusted individuals. In observing behavior, your perception may be 
sharpened if you have certain questions in mind; 

I. What is the level of behavior approved by the children as a group? 

а. What level of behavior seems approved by the teacher? 

j. What is the primary source of standards of conduct? Is ic a child leader, 
a clique, the teacher and group, or the teacher? 

4. What evidences are there of behavior that seems unacceptable to )’ou? 

5. What development in social poise have these children achieved? 

б. What evidences of concern for the welfare of others do you find? 

The Composition of Svtsll Groups. The interaction of personalities, 
individual drives for leadership and recognition, the merging of interests 
in a common goal: all these constitute the social dynamic which develops 
group identity and group behavior. In many cases the development of 
smati groups witfuh ^rger groups answers efte ncccfs for kadership rvccff- 
nidon, for close friendships among children, and offers a compromise 
benveen individual interests and interests of the total group. On the 
other hand, there ate sometimes negative influences in the formation of 
small groups. Anti-social attitudes, prejudices, sttobbishness, and gang* 
feelings may result in the formation of cliques. 

In determining the nature and behavior of the small groups in your 
classroom, you vvill be helped by observing such characteristics as these: 

1. What is the make-up of the small groups? Are they of one age-level, one 
socio-economic level, one color, one nationaiity, and so forth, or are 
they cross-sections of the classroom group? 
a. What do you sec « causes of the formarion of the small groups? 

3. What are the leUtiooships between members within small groups? 

4. What lelatioiuhlps e^ between groups? 


OBSERVING DJDIVroUAL CHILDREN 


Despite the fact that children in a classroom display marked group 
characteristics, it is unsafe to make sweeping generalizations and judg- 
ments aboBt individuals from observing the group. Group behavior is a 
common denominator of the conduct of the nvmy individuals, but will 
not represent any individual cWld accurately. To plan and carry out a 
^od program of teaching, one must know the children as individuals. 
Thorough understanding of individual children does not develop by 
acadent. ^ ' 


M,m, of Koo^-wg CKHr™. Tht e:^riei.ced teacher has 

l«med to tnw ta* child and to note when he needs attention. He often 
knoivs why the child needs attention, and the appropriate action to take. 
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Since you have had less opportunity to develop such insight, you will 
want to observe each child as an individual. You will need to know the 
r 61 e each child plays in the classroom group, the child’s characteristics as 
a person outside the group, the differences between these ways of be- 
having and as many of the reasons as you can discover. 

There are many means of securing information about children. At this 
point your personal observations should be supplemented with other 
available information. The list below is by no means complete. It is 
offered as some help so that you may start your study now. 

1. How well are the various individuals in the group adjusted to the group? 

2. What is shown by the school health and attendance record of each child? 

j. What is the academic progress of each individusl? 

4. What is the family history of each child? 

What does the test data reveal about each child? 

6. What has the critic teacher contributed to your understanding of indi- 
viduals in the group? 

Selecting Children for First Observation. As you assume your duties 
as a student teacher, you may feel overwhelmed by the necessity of learn- 
ing everything at once and doing several things at the same time. Actually 
cjtperienced teachers learn many things and do many things at the same 
time. You, too, wUl develop such abilities. However, your feeling of 
security will be Improved if you avoid attempting too many things at 
once, In learning to know the individual children, for example, you may 
select certain children to study first You should use some guides, such as 
those suggested below, for selecting the individuals whom you first 
observe: 

I. Are there unobtrusive, quiet children in the room with serious with- 
drawal tendencies? 

j. Arc there any children in the group who have serious physical handicaps? 

3. Docs the group coniain any noticeably aggressive children? 

4. Which individuals seem to be educatioiuiry maladjusted? 

Times for Observing Individual Children, You will be busy with many 
things as you begin your student teaching. Learning to know the teacher, 
the other members of the staff, the children as a group, the school routine; 
planning your work; and locating materials could take all of your time and 
attention. Finding times during which to study individual children will 
be made easier if you think the problem through In terms of the oppor- 
tunities available. You should observe them under varying circumstances. 
Some of the most appropriate times arc suggested below: 

I, Have you arranged to observe children at “free” periods, when thw are 
not supervised, such as before school, during recesses, and after school? 

i. Can you observe your children in soperyiseA scriviries outside the class- 
room, such as in assembly, daring {mysical education, and In the shop? 
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J. Have yoa set up a plan for observing individual children during regular 
classroom activities? 

Techniques of Observing Individual Children. A modem teacher de- 
velops suiublc means for observing his children under varying circum- 
stances. He knows every child so well that he continually makes adjust- 
ments in the teaching process in terms of the interests and needs of 
iadiridual children. Your background of professional study and your 
previous observations of children have helped you develop useful re- 
sources. To be certain that you are using effective techniques, you may 
wish to analyze your procedures. The following questions will be of help 
in your self-analysis: 

I. Have you developed an indirect technique for observing an individual 
child while dlsmbutlng miteriab, helpmg children whn their wraps, 
reading a story, or studying school records? 
a. Have you acquired a tact^l direct technique so that you can question a 
child without arousing antagonism, fear, or self-conscious behavior? 

3. Have you learned to make mental notes of individual’s reactions, as you 
work with individuals or groups? 

4. Are you keeping foremost in your thinking, as you observe the child, 
pertinent in/onnation which you have gathered, such as age. nee, occu- 
pation of parent, academic aehievemenc, scores on standardized tests, 
numbet of different schools anended, hetiih data, anecdotal records by 
previous teachers, and so on? 

Recording the Results of Observation. It is obvious that you caimot 
remember all the specific details concerning each individoaL It is necessary 
to record your information in some systematic way so that it will be 
readily avtilable for reference. The very process of recording your data 
and general impressions will help you to develop a more accurate total 
picture of each child. 

You arc beginning a satisfaaory system of records if you can answer 
the following questions in the affimutive: 

f. Are you nuking a simple case history of each child, beginning with the 
handicapped, the mabdjasted, and the effied? 

1. yon regularly checking your ca» history records to be sure that no 
rmportant data are onutted? 

3. Are yon keeping anecdotal records showing each child’s special abilities, 
problems, and progress? 

4. ^e you organmng and artai^g your records in a logical and conven- 
ient manner? 

5. ^ yon che^g the records vtith your critic teacher, to secure the 
benefit of his knowledge of the chadxen and of his experienced judgment? 

Using the Results of Observation. Your observations and records are 
of no more use than Silas Mamct*s gold unless you use them to improve 
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your teaching. Several ideas are suggested below to help you decide how 
well you are using the results of your observations: 

I. Arc you continually modifying your }udgmenis of children in the group? 

a. Are you modifying your plans for p^cipation and teaching to provide 
for the special needs of each child as yon know him better? 

3. Are you changing your definition of satisfactory work for each child as 
you learn more about him as an individual^ 

4. Are you planning suitable and interesdng challenges to stimulate each 
child to do his best? 


OBSERVING THE TEACHING OF OTHERS 

During your professional preparation you have already learned much 
about teaching by watching experienced teachers at work. You have 
learned a great deal from thoughtful study of professional boolts and 
from your professional courses. You may find, as you begin your student 
teaching, that the re-reading of favorite reference books and class notes 
will help to prepare you for your observation of teaching. With these 
backgrounds, and in terms of your immediate purposes, you will find 
further observation of the ^vork of other teachers especially helpful. 

What to Look For in Observing Others Teach. As you observe your 
critic teacher and the other teachers in the building, you will naturally 
direct your attention to those penonal qualities and teaching activities in 
which you feel least secure. To get a comprehensive view of the teaching 
of others, for comparison with your own behavior, pay particular atten- 
tion to the following: 

I. The classroom manner of the teacher: voice, gestures, facial expressions, 
movement about the classroom. 

1. The characteristic oral expression: variety or repetition of attention- 
getting phrases; tone of comments, implying approval or disapproval; 
timing of appropriate comments. 

3. The planning with children: purposes of plans, types of plans, how 
developed, and so on. 

4. The methods used in working with children, such as questions, discussion, 
demonstration, and group work. 

5. The procedures in appraisal: evaluation periods, records of work, in- 
forms tests, standardized tests. 

6. The teacher's role outside the classroom, such as in the auditorium, on the 

S yground, and in the lunchroom. 

e provisions made for individnat differences among children. 

8. The uses of a variety of learning materiab. 

9. Evidences of working toward dearly defined goab. 

Applying the Remits of Your Observations of Teaching. Your first 
use of what you learned by observing others teach should be in beginning 
your own student teaching in a manner rimilar to that to which children 
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are accustomed. Children should not be subjected to sudden or extreme 
changes In treatment. The critic teacher iray expect you to follow his 
practices fairly closely. You will w^h to emulate sound, successful prac- 
tices as you have obscr\'ed them. You will gradually mate desirable modi- 
fications in your own teaching procedures, emphasiring your strengths 
and abilities as you identify them. Naturally, in your planning svith the 
critic teacher, you will discuss those practices in which you wbh to 
propose significant changes and with which you need his guidance. 


OBSERVING THE ADMINlSTRATIt'E ORGANIZATION 

An understanding of the administrative organization is necessary in 
order to be clear about the school curriculum, policies of classroom 
management, instructional practices, the public relations program of the 
school. No teacher can act as 2 law unto himself. The program of indi- 
vidual rooms must coordinate with and depend upon the total program 
of the school as well as of the school system of which it is a part. 

The Kinds of Administrative Organhation. In terms of policy'-making 
there are three major i)'p<s of organization. In the linc-and-staff type, all 
policy is passed down from higher levels of authorit)’ to the teachers. In 
a laissez-faire type of organization, every one is left alone to do as he 
pleases or as he thinks best; thus each teacher independently makes his 
own policy. In a democratic organization, policy is made by majority 
agreement after consultation with those concerned or affected by the 
policy being considered. Each individual then follows the policies agreed 
upon. 

The adiiunistrative oiganization may encourage, on the one hand, 
autocratic order-giving or, on the other, cooperative supervision on the 
part of the principal In some elementary schools the principal also teaches 
and these teaching duties absorb so much of his rime and energy that he 
has little time to organize or administer his school The admimstrative 
oiganization then reverts to a laisscz fairc status unless the staff cooperates 
closely. 

You will find that very few sebook arc completely consistent in admin- 
istrative organization or policy. The human element looms so large in 
school organization and management that compromises are inevitable. 
However, for the benefit of your own successful adjustment, you need 
to seenrt as dear an idea as you can ol the organization and policies of 
the school 

Penonal visits to the school office and conferences with the principal 
are me mo« diicCT means of getting 3 complete picture of the school’s 
admnistrativc policy. The observed activities of the principal, supervisors, 
and teachers are an excellent means of learning how policy functions. The 
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attitudes and behavior of children, the opinions voiced by teachers, and 
the conduct of faculty meetings will all help to broaden your under- 
standing of the administrative organization. 

Professional Relationships u'itb the School Administrators. As you 
begin your student teaching, you will wdsh to observe professional ethics 
in your relations with the administrators of the school as well as with all 
others with whom you have professional contacts. The principal is respon- 
sible for the operation of his schooL 'nicrefore, you will need to 
detennine those educational aims which the school is endeavoring to 
achieve. You will find that you hold many purposes and ideals in common. 
The principal will expect you to have ideas of your own and contribu- 
tions to make from your professional education. 

The student teacher most appreciated is one who cooperates w-ith the 
administrators and the staff in their efforts to enrich the living of children. 
He is loyally alert to improve public understanding and support of the 
school through good teaching and by explanation and interpretation of 
school practice when opportunities arise. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

No one, other than the student teacher himself, can fully know what 
he observes, how broad and clear the observation has been, or how useful 
it is to him. Therefore, it b desirable that you carefully anal)’ze your 
observations to be sure that you have made the most of them. The outline 
below is suggested as a means of stimulating your thinking and sharpen- 
ing your analysis of observations made. 

». The Purposes of Your Obtervatioru: 

\Vliat information and insight did j'ou hope to gain from your observations? 
Did you clearly formulate your purposes b«ore observing? In what ways did 
you modify your aims as observations were made? How were your purposes 
related to your own problems in teaching and to the brger purposes of chil- 
dren's educational experiences? How do you propose to apply the insights 
gained from observation to your development of balanced and complete edu- 
cational aims? 

a. Yottr Plans for Systematic Observations: 

What tentative plans did you work out, in advance, for effective ways to 
'KVfv d.vi vduAt. sV/t ’yRS' 

sonalities involved in your observation? How did you provide for flexibility 
in observacoas, white retairung clear organization ot systematic pbns? In what 
ways arc you improving your plans for future observations? 

3. The Effectiveness of Your Observatiom: 

How did you insure a comprehensive, thorough observation of the school 
and its program? Wliat is your present understandiiw of the school in its 
community setting, the pupib and thdr needs, the staff rebdonships, and the 
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edncationil program of the school? Arc these understandings clear? 'What is 
expected of a student teacher in the school? 

4. The Records of Yoisr Observations: 

What records are you makmg and how arc you Itccping them? How are 
you safeguarding confidential ii^onnation? What records are you TOkmg o 
sources of useful instructional materials? What data are you recording wit 
reference to individual children? What uses are you now makmg of your 
records? AYhat additional records are you pUnmng to make? What improve- 
ments do you see as desirable in making and k«ping your records? 

5. The Results of Your Observations: 

How are you unng the resula of yout observanons in planning yout farther 
participation? In what waj*s are you modifying your pcrsonalitj’, appearance, 
and manner on the basis of your observations? How are you utilirmg 
observations as a basis for condoct in professional contacts with pupils, 
teachers, and administrators? In what ways do you see that your obsersraoons 
should continue? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP OJSSIDERATION 

I. How well can one get to know what children are really like through 
observing them in the classroom? 

a. How can you use casual comments heard about children to fill m * 
picture of their personalities? 

3. “I have written a great deal of ioformadon about the children, but 1 
don't seem to know much about them, oor am 1 uting the records very often,** 
complained oue student teacher. What iraght be tw student teacher's prob- 
lems fai selecting and organizing daa about hs children? 

4. ^Vhat do uie school records tell about individual children and about the 
educational emphasis of the school cunriculum? What cautions might properly 
be obsersed to guard against orer-generaltziog about a child from school 
records? 

5. Sketch, roughly, the arrangement of the classroom in which you arc 
teaching, b this an effective arrangement for what j'ou hope to do with 
children? \Miat does the functional arrangement of 3 classroom mean? 

6 . AVhit faaors, other than specific dimensions or specific equipment, de- 
termine the edacatioa 4 adequacy of dassioom or pla)’gronnd space? 


SUGGEffnONS FOR FURTHER READING 


V in observing teaching. You will find it 


College of Edueadon, The Ohio State Univeniiy, The Ohio Teaching Record 
(Colnmbus. Tlic Ohio Sate Univertity Press, imi). 

This is a manual, in oudine fortn, for n 
helpful for the lists of speofic sa^esdoo 
Department of Supervisors and Directon of Instruction. Never /TirtTucris'Bif Yrae- 
tues of Prorase, Tcelfib reartook OVashlngitm, D. C, National Edocadon 
Assodanon, 1939). 

This is OM of the most widely read yearbooks of this divisioo of the National 
IMowtjon Asodao^ The vdtsoe will be found helpfd in observine the instruc- 
ts prtw^ teaching practices, and laatetials used. You should note particnlaily 
Chapter W on the eonronment. ^ 
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Depamnent of Supemson and DIrectots of Instruction, Menial Health in the Class- 
room, Thirteenth Yearbook (Wuhingion, D. National Education Association, 
*940). 

You will find Qiapter XV, 'We Viac a Modem School,” a stimulating descrip- 
tion of the differences between two schools. Contrasts in attitudes, emotional tone, 
and human rebuonships are thoughtfully presented. 

Engusr, Horace, and Raimzy, Victor, Stttdyhss the Individual Child (New York, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1941). 

This brief manual for directed diild study may be found helpful in suggesting 
partictilar techniques for studying individiial children. Chapter 1, “Why Make a 
‘Case Study’,” Chapter II, “General Directions,” and Chapter IV, “Methods of 
Getting Data” contain practical suggestions for you. 

Illinois Association of School Boards. Cbaraeterariet of a Good School, School Board 
Reference Library, Pamphlet No. 7 (Evanston, Illinois Association of School 
Boards, 1947). 

This fifty-one page bulletin contains much of the specific information you need 
in preparation for borough observation. The criteria it includes for the evaluation 
of the school, its facilities, staff, and program will be helpful in balancing j-our 
emphasis upon various aspects of the school. 

Mayfarth, Frances (Compiler). Better School Hornet for Children (Washington. 
D.C, Association for C^dherad Education. 1946). 

This reprint service bulletin includes fine articles on elementary school buildings 
ud grounds. 

National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, Report on 
School and Teacher RetporttibiliHet (Washington, D. C., US. C^vemmtnt Print- 
ing Office, 1947). 

Your sindy of this compact pamphlet will be nseful in pomting out significant 
but frequently neglected phases of the school program which should be observed. 

New Jeney State Department of Education. Self-Evaluation in the Elementary School, 
Elementary School Bulletin No. it (Ttenton. State Department of Education, 1946). 

A joint project of the Elementary Classroom Teacher’s Association and tlie 
Elementary School Principal's Assocunon of the State of New Jersey, this 
pamphlet is a useU guide to the observation and study of all aspects of the 
elementary school. 

OuEN, Edward G, School and Commwiity (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1946). 

This book may be found useful with panicuUr reference to observing the com- 
munity and the school-community relationships which enst in your s^ool. You 
should find Chapter 3. ‘Technique of Omwnunicy Analysis,” and Oiapter 18, 
“Ommunity Service (inter, * directly helpful in studying the community your 
school serves. 



CHAPTER III 


Contributing Through Participation 


D Tiding your first days of student teaching you ^vi^ begin pamcipaong 
in the life of the classroom and the schooL You have an oppor- 
tunity to be helpful and to accept some tcsponsIbUIty. beginning 
pardcipadon may be helping children with wiaps, supervising the play- 
ground, helping a committee of children arrange an effeenve^ bulletin 
board, accompanying a sieV child to the nurse’s room, playing quiet music 
at rest dme, reading to the cluldrcn from an attractive book which you 
own, assisting a cMd with arithmetic, correcting written work for the 
teacher, or mixing paint before school stares in the morning. How* much 
you contribute will depend largely upon your sentiririty to the whole 
situation, an eagerness to be genuinely helpful, and the knowledge of 
sound modem education that you bring to the srudcnt-teaching job. 

A modem elementar)’ school has two main purposes. First, the school 
aaempts to develop strong, self-reliant, well-adjusted individuals. Second, 
the suool accepts respoosIblUty for helping children understand the 
world in wluch they live and for developing the skills and attitudes by 
wKch life can become richer for everyone. Teachers in democratic 
schools sec these two purposes as complementary, not mutually exclurivc. 
The properly educated individual does know how to live well with his 
fellow men. In fact, the child becomes a strong individnal only through 
learning to do his best thinking and by becoming more and more con- 
cerned about the effect of his actions upon the welfare of others. This 
chapter s directed toward that wUch k good for the individual child, on 
the assumption that tvhat is good for the child k good for the democratic 
soaety in which he lives. If you as a student teacher are to participate 
wisely in the guidance of duldrctt. you will understand the needs that 
must be met and satisfied in order that each child may realize his optimum 
growth. 

YOUR UNDERSTANDtNC OF CHILDRES’s NEEDS 

Ne^ can be organized under three headings: physiological, emorion- 
al-sodal, and intellectual. These needs are closely interrelated and support 
each other. Stunted physical growth win effect intellectual growth. The 
child who suffers from malnutrition has difficulty making adequate Intel- 
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Icctual progress. Emotional and sodal maladjustment frequently causes 
serious physiological difiiculty. The child who is rejected— not wanted at 
home and having no friends at school— becomes to some extent physically 
ill. As you begin your participation, understanefeg of these basic needs 
and their implications for a good school program is a “must" for you. 

Physiological Needs. Included in physiological needs are proper foods 
and liquids, sufficient oxj^en, proper temperature, freedom from infec- 
tion, proper elimination, normal sex activities, and exercise and rest 
Obviously, the school cannot by itself provide all of the conditions so 
that these needs for physical health ate completely satisfied for all of the 
children. Increasing knowledge on the part of school workers of what 
is needed for physical well being, however, is causing important changes 
in the programs of schools for young children. The school has accepted a 
large share of responsibility for the health of the school child. Health has 
long been spoken of as the primaiy objective of sound education but 
only in recent years have teachers and administrators acted as though 
they believed their own words. Modem teachers, professionally trained, 
understand the physiological needs of children and provide school ex- 
periences tlut contribute to their satisfaction. 

What are some of the changes in school practice that have come about 
through increased knowledge of the physiological needs of young chil- 
dren on the part of the teacher? Mid-momlng lunches are served; rest 
periods are scheduled daily; frequent exercise is provided; taboos are 
removed from toilet activities; healthy curiosity about sex is recognized 
and appropriate questions answered; and boys and girls enjoy normal 
relationships in the classroom and on the playground. Well balanced hot 
lunches are provided; long periods of enforced inactivity are avoided; 
and infected or exposed children stay at home to protect the group. 

The modem teacher not only strives to provide directly for the health 
of his group but he also recognizes that individuals vary in the degree to 
which their physiological needs arc being satisfied. John has been under- 
nourished over a long period of time and needs more rest and supple- 
mentary food. Mary tm a defective heart which eliminates violent exercise 
for her. Jane is overweight; she needs insight into its causes; she especially 
needs encouragement to stay with a proper diet. Since Joe’s eyes arc 
weak, he must sit in a well-lighted location near bulletin boaxtis and the 
chalkboard, and his reading must be for short periods only. 

While doing all that he can to provide healthful experiences for the 
children at school, the teacher will know tliat he cannot do the whole 
job by himself. He will attempt to coordinate his activities with those of 
the school nurse, the phj'siclan, the borne, and the community agendes 
offering services for children. He will recognize that his contribution to 
meeting the physiological needs of children begins with knowledge of 
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making exact computations, and u«ng instruments of measurement He 
grou-s in ability to use effective methods of work in solving his problems, 
including careful planning, getting information from appropriate sources, 
and acting on his best thinking. 

The real environment of the young child, until eight or nine years of 
age, is almost completely the "here and now.” He tries to understand his 
immediate environment, that which he can see and feel and contact 
directly. His questions arc specific rather than general. He has a natural 
curiosity that brings out many useful and valuable questions. His early 
experiences in getting satisfactory answers to his questions will contribute 
to his development of intellectual power. At approximately nine or ten 
years of age he is ready to “go out of’ his immediate environment to make 
a beginning in understanding vicariously how people Kved in earlier times 
and live now in other places In the world. At about this age, also, he is 
becoming increasingly capable of dealing insightfully with some abstrac- 
tions. The individual whose intcHectual needs are being satisfied never 
becomes content with what he understands but has a continuing desire to 
know more about the environment in which he lives. 

Some teachers in the past haN*e stressed academic subjecr-marter achieve- 
ment rather than the development of intellectual power. Basic needs have 
been consistently ignored in the drive to teach children tlie fundamental 
academic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic. An illustration of this 
practice is the beginning reading program which existed in many schools 
and in fact is still to be found. TTic primary purpose of the first-grade 
teacher was to teach each child to read from books. As much as half of the 
school day was devoted to direct instruction in reading for all fint grades. 
It is now knosvn, of coune, that many six-year-olds are not ready, physi- 
cally, emotionally, or inteUectually, to learn to read. Modem teachers who 
understand child development know that premature forcing of skills in- 
struction does real harm to the child and retards or blocl^ rather than 
promotes, total growth. 

Your Understanding of the School Program for Meeting Children's 
Needs. If you arc to participate intelligently in the school program, you 
must understand the purposes of the school and of the critic teacher with 
whom you are working. You will want to study the activities of the chil- 
dren and their teacher as you search for answers to questions such as these: 

I. Is this school program meeting she physiological needs of children? Is a 
rhythm of work, rest, and play provided? Is attention riven to individual 
dilTetenccs in physical mattirity and wdl being? Do children ask questions 
about their bodin and are these questions answered satisfactorily? 

a. Is this school program meeting soaal-emotional needs? Do these children 
seem to be happy? Do they like and respect each other? Are the children 
making decisions about the tlungs that concern them or merely following 
orders’ Arc there any children who are not accepted by the group? Is each 
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child getdflg satisfaction through rect^nidon of his achievements by the 
group? , . 

1, U tbii school program providing a sthrmlating intellectual atmosphere^ 
Are individual differences m the ability to develop intellectual Mwer 
recognized? Are all of the children heU to a single standard of academic 
achievement? Are these children gtowif^ in understanding their own 
community? Is informarion drawn umosc entirely from books. Are these 
children learning to communicate effcctivdy? 


The answers to these and other similar questions will give you some ap- 
preciation of the quality of living and learning that is going on in your 
classroom. As you plan for your participation, you will keep foremost 
in your thinking the basic needs of children. You will repeatedly ask 
yourself, “Will this contribute to what these children need? What does 
this child need most?” 


TYPES or SCHOOL PROGRANiS FOR MEETING CHILDREN’S NEEDS 

Many types of programs are in use in the elementary schools of the 
United States, varying from the most conservative to the modem. Schools 
fall into three general classifications with reference to the organization 
of the curriculum; subject-centered, correlated, and integrated. Any one 
school rather than being completely subject-centered, or correlated, or 
integrated will tend to incorporate some of the characteristics of all three. 
Most of our schools can be most accurately described as subject-centered 
but rarely does one find a school which has not been modified in some way 
to provide an element of correlation or integration. The student teacher 
will find that the conservative subject-centered curriculum presents a real 
challenge to the teacher who b concerned with meeting children’s needs. 
To a somewhat lesser degree the same can be said for the correlated pro- 
gram. The integrated curriculnm, however, makes possible a school 
program in which the needs of children get first consideration. In the 
following pages the three types of cuniculums are described to help you 
understand the school in wWch you are working so that you will know 
better how to ^ide the cluldren. No matter how rigid the school curricu- 
luHL the sensitive student teacher can make modifications and adjustments 
which will enrich the school lives of the tdiildren with whom he b working. 

The Subjen-centered Curriculstm. Proponents of the subject-centered 
wrriculum view education for young children as a procedure for master- 
ing specific skills and learning factual information that has been determined 
in advance. It b assumed that curriculum experts know the specific ex- 
periences that any group of children need to become educated adults. 
Pbiming the curriculum then becomes a matter of determining for each 
grade level the specific spelling words to be learned, the difficulty of the 
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books tt> be read, the historical and geographical facts to be learned, the 
arithTnetic processes to be mastered, and so on for the entire eJementaty* 
school program. The various sobjects and skills in this type of curriculum 
arc taught as separate and unrefated experiences. If the skills and facts are 
to become organized into a related whole, they must be tied together 
within the personality of the child. The cliild can memorize isolated facts 
even if they are without real meaning for him and actually docs elTecr 
some sort of integration of the mass of material to which he is exposed. 

TTie school day in the subjccr-centcred program is rigidly divided 
into short periods of time. A definite number of minutes is allocated to 
each subject and skill, and the schedule is customarily adhered to strictly. 
Each subject may be taught by the same teacher, or a given class of 
children may work with as many as six teachers who arc specialists in the 
various subjects. The following is a typical daily schedule for a fourth' 
grade group: 


9!tK>- 9;io 
9:10-10:10 
jo:io-io:}0 
co.'3<^it:oo 
11:00-11:10 

tClO-d.'OO 

IJOO— t.'JO 
‘ isjtK- 1:00 
a.’OCK- ij jo 


1:30- 3:40 
3:40— 3:10 
3:10- 3:40 


Opening exercises 

Reading 

Recess 

Arithmetic 

Handwriting 

Science, Hrath (altemate days) 

Noon 

Spelling 

Geography 

Mu«e— a days each week 

Physical education— 1 days each week 

An— j day each week 

Recess 

History 

Grammar, Composition (alternate days) 


All of the children in a given grade arc expected to do the same work; 
to Icam the same spelling words, to read the same book, to do the same 
arithmetic problems. Teaching is largely a routine of hearing recitations 
with emphasis upon drill in the skills and memorization of subject matter. 
Grade standards of achievement are definitely established and the assump- 
tion is that if the child cannot lucasurc op to these standards he belongs 
in a lower grade. The teacher reports to parents by assigning a letter 
or numerical mark that theoretically evaluates the child’s work in relation 
to the standarils of the grade. 

The primary source of information in the subject-centered school is 
books and thus learning tends to be almost entirely vicarious rather than 
direct. Children arc permitted little physical activity since it is assumed 
that learning comes for the most part from reading and listening. Aesthetic 
experiences tend to be imitative rather than creative and the total time 
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devoted to music, art, drama, ^vridng, liccraturc, and rhythmics is liimtcd 
to a few short periods each week. 

The Conelttted Curriculm:. The correlated curriculum is a compromise 
between the subject-centered curriculum and the integrated curriculum- 
Supporters of ^e correlated approach recognize the rigidity of the 
subject-centered curriculum and are concerned that, in the latter, learning 
in the various subjects and skills is unrelated and isolated. In the correlated 
curriculum, to meet this objecdoo, the subjects and skills are o^anized 
about broad fields, combining those subjects and skills which seem closely 
related in a natural way. Usually four fields arc recognized: language arts, 
social studies, mathematics and science, and aesthetics. Within the language 
arts are rea^g, oral expression, and written expression which includes 
spcliing, handnTitrng, grammar, and usage. The social studies combine 
lustory, geography, and citizenship. Mathematics and science relates arith- 
metic, science, nature study, and health. The aesthetics includes music, fine 
and industrial arts, dramatics, literature, and physical education. 

Each broad field is considered a related whole. For example, in the 
broad field of the social studies the history, geography, and civics (citizen- 
ship) of a given region ate studied at the same time and in relation to each 
other. In contrast to this, in the subject-centered program, the children 
nill frequently be studying the geography of one region and the history 
of another at the same time. A typi^ sixth-grade group wiU be studying 
the history of the United States and the geography of Asia. 

A large block of uninterrupted time is devoted to each of the broad 
fiel^ and the use of this time may be quire flexible. The following is a 
typical daily schedule for a fourth-grade group in the correlated program: 


9:1 

9- 


00 - 9:10 


io::o— (0:30 
io;30-tt:4; 


Opening exercises 
Laiguagc Am 
Reading 
Oral expression 
Written expresrion 
SpeUisg 
Handwriting 
Grammar and usage 
Recess 

Social Smdies 


History 

Geoeraphy 


11:45- i:«> 


viuzemmp 

Kooq 

Mathematics and sdence 
Arithmetic 
Srience 
Narare study 
Health 
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2:00— 2:10 Recess 
2:10—3:15 Aesthetics 
MasfC 
Pine Alts 
Industrial Aits 
Dramatics 
Uterature 
Ph)'sicai education 

Often a combination of the subject-centered and correlated program is 
used with one half of the day devoted to the t\vo broad fields of the 
language arts and the social studies and the other half day broken up into 
shorter periods for arithmetic, science, music, art, health, and physical 
education. 

To provide a large block of time for a broad field makes possible a 
meaningful related experience for the child. The teacher who is concerned 
about children’s needs will find It considerably easier to help children in 
the correlated program than in the subject-centered program with its 
inflexible time allotments. However, it should be recognized that the cor- 
related program has essentially the same purposes in relation to the learn- 
ing of subject matter and the development of skills as the subject-centered 
curriculum. In the correlated curriculum teachers still often divide up the 
large block of time into rather fixed periods for the various skills and sub- 
jects within each broad field. When this is done they have, for all intents 
and purposes, a subject<entered program. 

Evaluation in the correlated pre^ram tends to be much the same as 
in the subject-centered program, although there is marked variation from 
one school to another. While the selection of content is more flexible than 
in the subject-centered program, standards of achievement in skills are 
maintained in terms of grade levels. Instead of evaluation of individual 
progress based upon short recitation alone, consideration is given to the 
quality of the child’s contribution to the group work. On the repon card 
for parents, some schools use only the labels for broad fields, such as 
bnguage arts, social studies, and so on, and assign a mark indicating 
general achievement in the broad field. Other schools indicate the broad 
fields on the report cards but assign marks on the separate subjects and 
ski& withm each broarf fieW. 

The Integrated Program, In the integrated program a part of the 
school day is organized about a broad unit of work. The broad unit 
consists of a series 0/ closely related isipcricnces through which children 
attack a large common problem which they recognize as significant or 
gain further knowledge and understanding of an important broad area of 
experience. An example of the common-problem unit is the work of a 
thW-grade group of children who were faced with the problem of fre- 
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qmnt wet feet in the winter sejsott beatisc thcit imitation leather shoes 
did not last very long. These children learned about the various types of 
materials that ate used tor shoes, the comparative costs, and how to repmt 
their own footwear. An example of the area-of-«periencc unit is the 
work of a group of children who studied “How We Use Leather. These 
children studied how leather is used in their community, the various 
animals from which leather comes, the processing of leather, and so on. 
Sometimes the broad unit is a combination of the common problem and 
the area of experience. An example of this would be provided if the 
children above who started wth the problem of wet feet had expanded 
their work to include a broad study of the uses of leather. 

WitWn the broad unit of work skills and subject-matter are used as tools 
and materials necessary to cany on the work involved in the study. The 
child reads to get informadon, understanding, and insight that is needed 
for some phase of the broad unit; he gains power and skill in reading 
through this process. Mathematical skiUs and knowle%e arc employed 
when they are needed to contribute to the study. Historical research is 
done when it is needed to carry on the study. The painting wWch children 
do in connection with the broad unit helps them to express, clarify, and 
share ideas vital to the study. In this way die child brings his knowledge 
and skill to bear on problems that are to him. He gains more knowL 
edge and skill as be needs them and in so doing he achieves integration 
winch gives him increased power to face other problems. 

fn the integrated program ordy a part of the school day is given over 
to the broad-umt work. It is recognized that some of the best learning 
of die skills goes on b the unit work. However, a block of rime is also 
provided for direct emphasis upon improving spedfic skills in reading, 
spelling, handwritli^, arithmetic, and oral expression. The need for more 
skill which sheik’s up in the broad-unit work furnishes drive and purpose 
to these experiences directed towards improving the Yon are aware 
too that these common skilis are used by the cf^d in his out-of-school life 
and from this source comes added mcenrive. 

Teachers who work with the integrated program know that skills have 
value only as they help children live more richly and effectively. They 
know too that a skill is improved most successfully when there is a dose 
connection between practice on the still and its use in a real situation. A 
child does not first learn a sldll and then use it. Nor is improving a skill 
a natural objective for a young cluld. Obviously, not all of the children 
always need help with the same skill Prorision is made for these indi- 
vidual differences. During a skill period a small group may be working on 
reading; several cluldren might be practicing handwriting; one child may 
^practicing spelling; and a group might be working with arithmetic. 
There arc times in the skill work when riie entire group will be working 
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with the same problem. For instance, the whole group might be learning 
to spell a group of words which have been frequently misspelled in their 
written work, or the entire group might be Oying to understand some 
arithmetic computations which they need to use. 

Another part of the school day is devoted to the arts. During this time 
the children have experiences with music, rhythms, fine arts, industrial 
arts, literature, creative writing, dramatics and other forms of creative 
oral expression. These art experiences may be related to the unit of work 
or they may have no connection at all. In a given period of time the 
children could be working on a series of murals that have been stimulated 
by the unit study. The same group, however, might be srudying and sing- 
ing the songs of Stephen Foster in their music. This music might have 
no direct relationship ro die unit going fof^va^d. 

Still another part of the day is devoted to science and physical education. 
Any broad unit of work should be rich in science. However, teachers in 
the integrated program know that science experiences for young children 
should not be confined to those involved in the broad um't. 

The following is a daily schedule used by one fourth-grade group in the 
integrated program: 

9:00— Plaaoing and broad-unir work 
io:}o-io:50 Rest, teUxados, light food 
10:50-12:00 Work on skills 
Noon 

Jsoo— a:i5 The Arts 
Music 

Hne and industrial arts 

Rhythms 

Creative writing 

Dramatics 

Uterature 

3:15— 2:30 Rest and relaxation 

3:30- 3:30 Science and physical education 

3:30- 3:45 Evaluation 

The schedule for the arts is not meant to convey that each of these arts 
receives part of the time every day. On the contrary, the entire period 
for the arts might be devoted to painting. On another day half of the 
time might be used for music and the rest for literature. Some schools use 
art specialists whose time must be scheduled for the whole school This 
means that some of the art activities must be detennined in advance so that 
the time of the specialist can be well used. 

The above daily time schedule is kept fiexible and is changed about 
when there is a good reason for doing so. For example, a field trip which 
is part of the broad-unit work ought tveil take a full half day. Lakewise 
planning and preparing for a program m which parents are to be invited 
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might necessitate radical changes in tiie time schedule for a period of 

several days. . r t, j.. 

Evaluation in the integrated program is generally jn terms ot broauer 
objectives and is more inclusive than is the case in the subject-centered or 
correlated program. Phj^ical and sodal-emotional needs arc considered as 
well as intellectual needs in evaluating the growth of the child 
than c^•aluating academic achievement alone. Reports to parents include 
all aspects of the cWld’s development. In order to achieve this, some 
schools have abandoned formal repon cards, substituting informal letters 
and parcnt-tcachcr conferences. In the Integrated program, children usu- 
ally go through the various grades of the school with the same group of 
children. Seldom are children “left back.” When a child is regrouped 
(retained or doublcd-promotcd), it is on the basis of general maturity. 
It follows that there must be flexibility rather than rigid grade placement 
of subject matter and achievement in skills. 


PlUNaPlXS OF OUCANIZATION OF TJIE SCHOOL DAY 


A previous section in this chapter presented a discussion of the needs 
of children of elementary-school age. Thb presentation was followed by 
a description of the general types of school programs in use in the United 
Sates. As a student teacher beginning your participation, you will need 
to study the school program in which you find yourself. The student 
teacher to some extent makes a difference in the daily school life of the 
children with whom he is working. Regardless of the type of school in 
which you are teaching, you can make worth-while modifications and 
contributions which provide for richer living in the classroom. Ttus 
contribution can begin with your earliest work with children. To partici- 
pate wisely you must understand the basic needs of children and the 
particular needs of the group with whom you are working. In the follow- 
ing section, a discussion of important aspects of the daily program is 
olTcrcd to help you further undermnd your school situation so that you 
can plan intelligently for partidpation. 

d/tf/or Provisions for the Daily Program. As you observe and participate 
in the daily work of the classroom, continue to ask yourself these 
questions: 


I. Is adequate time provided for pUmuag by the teacher and the children? 

i. Is-adequate tme provided for miegratmg experiences? 

j. u adequate time provided for improvement of skills? 

4. Is adequate time provided for art crperiences? 

5. Is provision made for a rhythm of wx>rk, rest, and play? 

^ provided for cooperative acdviiics involving the whole 

7. U adequate tinw provided for equating? 
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Your answers to these questions wiH help you identify the areas in 
which you can contribute most effectively to the quality of school living 
in your classroom, not only In your beginning participation but through- 
out your entire student-teaching experience. 

Providing for Planning. If a child is to become increasingly self-directive 
and share in decision making, he must experience daily, intelligent plan- 
ning for the use of his time. He must learn to contribute to group planning 
and ro accept responsibility for aedng on groap decisions. He must learn 
also to plan well for his individual activities. 

Modem teachers provide dme for planning. Usually ar, or near, the 
beginning of the morning session the entire group devotes some time to 
planning the work of the day. The teacher, of course, plays an important 
r 61 e in guiding this plaruiing but the children are having a real part and 
arc making some decisions of consequence, in terms of their maturity and 
the extent to which they ore concerned. In addition to the general plan- 
ning time for the day, brief planning periods arc often necessary at the 
beginning of particular activities. Jf the planning is successful, rhe child 
not only feels the security that comes from the mature guidance of the 
teacher but he knou? also that he has had a real part in projecting the 
work of the day. He has participated in decisions in connection with 
problems which concern him. The kinds of decisions he can be “in on” 
depends upon liis maturity and background of experience. 

As a student teacher in your beginning participation, you may help in 
planning in one or more of the following ways: 

1. Volunteer to help a small conumnee of children find needed books at 
the librar)', obtain prices on food for a party, obtain permission of the 
local grocer for the entire group to visit hts store, get clay from the 
ground in the vicinity of the school, rearrange the bulletin board, clean 
the aquarium, prepare a report to the entire group, and so on. 

2. Plan with a small group oi chUdrea, who have been getting into trouble 
on die playground, how they can use their free play time m an interesting 
game. 

3. Help a child plan his attack on an individual research problem. 

4. Plan with a cwd for more effective practice with spellmg, or some other 
skill. 

5. Suggest to the teacher that you might help by recording individual and 
group plans on the chafkboaref or in a notebook. 

6. Offer to assist cluldren in planmng a moral, a dramatization, constmetion 
work, and so on. 

7. Help children follow through urith some aspect of the work which they 
have planned. 

Providing for Integrating Experieneer. Children are helped to integrate 
their experiences most effectively in the elementary school through work 
on common problems and the study of an important area of experience. 
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In the integrated program this work U organized about the broad unit. 
However, it must be remembered that, r^ardlcss of the school prograi^ 
the child is continually struggling to bring about an integration within 
himself. If skills and subjects are taught in an isolated manner, the chdd 
has difficulty in making sense of it all, in seeing relationslups, in reorganiz- 
ing the skills and subject matter meaningfully so that they will be of use 
to him. Modem teachers provide time for broad-unit experiences. If you 
are doing your student teaching in a subject-centered or correlated pro- 
gram, you must recognize the limitations in riiesc programs and try to 
make modifications by which children are helped in this process of 
integration- 

in your beginning participation you will have opportunity to help in 
providing for integrating experiences. If the children in your classroom 
are working with a broad unit, you might help in one or more of the 
following ways: 

i. Volontcer to accept responsibility for gxuding a committee doing re- 
search on some phase of the study. 

a. Help with a field trip by takmg an exploratory trip yourself, malcmg 
arrangement foe the visi of the eodre ^oup of chiidreo, and assisting 
with plans for the trip. 

3. Contribute materials to enrich the study: pictures, books, magazines, 
models, movies, maps, samples, and so on. 

4. Prepare experience reading charts of qoesdons children ask, of stories of 
some phase of the study, of new spell^ words needed in the study, of 
a record of a crip, and so on. 

5. Work with a small group of children who are painting scenery, practicing 
a play, writing a letter, building library furniture, and so oru 

6. Asist the teacher in providing that materials and tools are available for 
the work of the day. 

7. Help an individual chdd get needed information from a book chat is 
diffibilt for him to read. 

8. Supervise the cluldren in cleaning up, rearranging famlmre, and putting 
away materials at the end of the work period. 

9. Help to sensitize the children to the relationships between the work of 
the day and the purposes of the broad unit by suggestions, questions, and 
comments. 


If the subjects and skills are taught in a relatively isolated manner, and 
no broad unit k going forw'ard, you might help provide for integration by: 


I. Suggoting to the teacher Aat you supplement the rcadin® books with 
experience reading charts dictated by die chndrca. 

j. Supplmcnting textbooks with rdaied materials: other books, pictures, 
^els. movKs. magazines, globes, maps, samples, and so on. 

3. Helping a s^ group of slow-leaming children read and understand the 
textbooks of the grade, 

4. HeW a cMd wth his arirfimedc by using mathematical problems 
which are teal to him, such as ^ budgeting of his allowance. 
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5. Using the immediate community in any way possible to malfc vicarious 
book-learning more mesningfoL 

Providing for Improvement of Skilb, Few teachers are guilty of not 
trying to do a good job with developing skills. In your participation you 
will undoubtedly have opportunities from the very beginning to M'ork 
with children in improvement of their skills. You should prepare for this 
participation by studying each child with reference to the discussion of 
basic needs offered at the beginning of this chapter. You should remember 
that skills are tools for living and have value only as they help children 
live more richly. It is immeasurably more important that children be 
emotionally well adjusted and physically and mentally healthy than that 
they learn to read, wrire, and spell at any given age level. Three general 
principles should enter into your thinking and planning; skilb must be 
sensibly practiced; drive for improvement comes from need which is 
identified in other school and out-of-school activities; individual children 
will vary as to the amount of time and emphases on skill instruction that 
will prove beneHeial. 

In your beginning participation you might help in the improvement of 
skills in one or more of the fcllorving u*aysr 

i. Take full responsibilicy for working with one reading group of mature 
children who are ready for reading materials beyood the level of the 
grade. 

3. Work daily with a group of slower readers who are not succeeding with 
the conventioRil books of the grade. These children might be helped if 
you secure reading material for them which is relatively easy as well as 
uiterestiii^. 

3. Give indindual help to a child who is having difficulty with handwriting. 

4. Arrange to get help from a specialist for a child who has a serious speetm 
defect. 

5. Assist the teacher in giving, grading, and analyzing diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests in the skills. 

6. Help a committee of children who have an important letter to write. 
With primary children the letter probably should be dictated to you, after 
which the children make a copy, 

7. Help the teacher and the ^ildren by “correcting” written work in 
speUing, arithmetic, or written expression. 

8 . Work as a consultant during the skiU rime, helping any children who 
seem to need assistance. 

Providing for Art Experiences. Oiildren’s work with music, painting, 
weaving, sculpture, poetry, rhythms, and dramatics have often been 
thought of in the past as “fads and frilb” 0/ education. Modem teachers 
now recognize that the arts arc indispensable in human experience if the 
individual is to approach realization of his grovvth potential. Artistic ex- 
pression plays a tremendously important role in meeting the needs of the 
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young chad. As a student teacher you should not be embarrassed at your 
own lack of sldll in any of these an forms. Skill is not for you a pnmaty 
prerequisite. It b far more important dut you have a sympath^c amtude 
towards the creative efforts of the child and that you recognize that the 
experience— not the Snbhed product— b of primary importance. 

As a student teacher in your beginning participation you might help m 
the arts program by; 

I, Assisting in getting materials ready by: mixing paint, preparing clay, 
arranging tools, having adequate paper available, and so on. „ 

a. Helping increase enthusiasm ana mterest of children by joining m 
appropriately and sensibly in the art eaperience; singing with the group, 
working with clay, doing some weaving. _ , 

3. Sharing with the children your copies of children’s books— those which 
use beautiful language and arc aittstically illustrated. 

4. Helping a committee of children plan and paint a moraL 

5. Providing music, by playing the piano or by playing recofdiigs for 

rhythms. ^ ■ 

6. Providing materials for dramatic play or guiding children in interpretive 
dramatics. 

7. Helping with the problem of caring for the partially completed and 
^med products: temporary storage for paintings, a place for clay 
objeca to dry, and so oa. 

PfOlidmg for a RJjythm of IFork, Rest, imd Flay. Children should not 
be held to one type of work or activity for long periods of time. In thb 
sense “long time” refers to fat^e and attention span rather than to the 
actual numbers of nunutes. A sititablc length of time for any given work 
will depend upon the age and maturi^ of the children and tiie type of 
activity. For instance, for ten-year-olds an hour of active work involving 
moving about the room would probably not be too long. On the other 
hand, more than twenty minutes of iiuctivc reading for seven-year-olds 
would probably be questionable. It b particularly important that young 
children of elemenory-school age have frequent opportunity to exerebe 
vigorously; it b equally important that periodically they relax and rest. 

Tlus rhytiim of work, rest, and play in the school program b necessary 
U the phj’sical and emotional needs of children are to be met. Many 
schooU now make arrangements for the eaily-dementarj’ children to rest 
lying down stretched out on rags on the fioor or on cots. In the later- 
elementary^ grades children, rather than lying down, often rest in their 
Mts. Rest is sometimes accompanied by quiet music or the teacher’s read- 
ing of stories. Schoob all over the country are finding ways of providing 
light refreshments prccedii^ or following the rest period. Milk or fruit 
juice with crackers contributes to relaxation and gives new energy for 
the work and play ahead. Modem school buildings contain rooms where 
a few children who need more rest can go for loiter periods of relaxation 
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and sleep. Increasingly, schools arc proinding that each classroom group 
takes its recess time when the chHdre/i are ready for it, rather than the 
whole school going to the playground at the same time. The teacher and 
the class group plan to use the playgroand when they are ready for 
exercise or relaxation. 

In your beginning participadoa you might coneribure to the provision 
of a desirable rhythm of work, rest, and play in one or more of the follow- 
ing ways; 

t. Assist primaty children in finding places for their rugs or mats at rest 
dmc; help the restless chQdrcn to relax and become quiet; and supervise 
the putting away of equipment when the rest dme is over. 

а. Read occasionally to the children during rest time or play soothing 
musical recordings. 

3. Volunteer to take the group to the pbyground to teach them a new 
running game. 

4. Volunteer to supervise the final preparation of the food for midmomlng 
lunch, the setring of the tables, and the cleaning up afterwards. 

j. Consider what the children have been doing the previous half hour when 
you are taking the group for reading, writing, or other quiet work. They 
may need first to move about and relax before you can hope to succeed 
wim such wort. 

б. Be aware of your responsibility in work and planning periods that you 
are not expecting the children to be bactive Ter lone periods. Twenty 
minutes is a long discussion rime for six*year>old$; forty minotes with 
no activity is a long period for ten-ym-olds. You can help at times by 
providing for five mmutes of an active game in the classroom or by 
caldng the children to the playground for ten mmutes of running and 
jumping. 

Providing for Codperativc Acthities Involving the Whole School. A 
school is a community in itself, made up of children, teachers, admin- 
istrators, maintenance workers, and service people. Any group of children 
and their teacher must coSrdinate their activities with the other members 
of the school community. Arrangements for school living involve agree- 
ments as to the use of the playground, lunch room, toilets, hallways, special 
rooms, lawns, flower beds, and materials of all kinds. Assemblies, provi- 
sions for safety, parent meetings, field days, special-interest groups, and 
so on are all aspects of school living to which each classroom group 
contributes. In modem schooJt chi/deva have a Iirge parr h efur whole- 
school living, not only by partidpating, but in planning and governing 
through representative student councils. Thus each classroom group docs 
not live completely by itself but is in a real sense part of a school commu- 
nity. Each group must carefully plan, parridpaie, and evaluate in relation 
to all-school activiries. 

In your beginning partidparion you m^t contribute to school living 
in one or more of the following ways: 
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I. Orim yonnelf as soon as posable to school rules, agreements, and 
imdcKtandings relative to any Bving in the school which involves Interrela- 
tjonshms between your classroom group and other persons in the school 
a. 0 to the playground with me children, help supervise the lunchroom. 

children behave in the hallways 
finiA cMdrco do before school begins in the rooming, at 

tarv “hool are continuous problems in roost elemen- 

•’ ^ will aj^eciate any assistance you can gi« 

1 supervSng the chilien at these tiroes, 

the ^ • P supeiTOe the chadren wherever they work or pby in 

^^b^ding. On rainy or cold mornings dddren may come into the bml^ng 

acthdSfo-TS«^°" of satisfactory recreational 

i. bSt 

with arrange ** tneetiags of parents and teachers. Help 

will of coiuse^take advantM^^ coffee, and cleaning up afterwards. You 
pareni edvanuge of every opportunity to meet and know the 

interest g^p." teacher in supetvisbg a spedal- 

bywhichifirid^t^*^' ™®*fcrn elementary school, activities 

constitute a vital nart of evaluate the effectiveness of school living 

act; and they evaIQate”pvl^^,^; ^ ®f P'^oses, goals, and values; they 
evidence is gathered md weiphed"-^*'**^f ^ activities by which 

objectives. The individnal wu “ *0 ^c accomplishment of 

ovlluatesits pr^gr^”^"? ^ 

individuil and group evaluation.’ FiS””'’ ’ ■“'I'nliip role in both 

recorded by the 'tShertagb: 

I. ^■^erences »i«, individual chadren 
l! '“-t™ 

t \"dividual records o^f the proji^^u 


t T’^ . invoirmg the < 
the 

nnpres rf ,„,i 


A j , the pro] 

5. Aneedml teeord. and taS,& 

J ;claeven,en, feta 

7. rest, of phyneal and toebl developmen, 
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8. Paper-and-pencil tests prepared and administered periodically by the 
teacher. 


Traditionallj', evaluation has been understood to be periodic measuring 
of academic progress. The teacher frequently gave tests at the end of the 
week in the various subjects and skills. In addition to these tests, examina- 
tions were administered each month before report-card time. Modem 
teachers recognize that evaluation is a process that goes on all through the 
school day, and day after day. They know that evaluation is part of 
planning and part of acting. They know, further, that sensible evaluation 
is a process in which the children have a large share. 

In your beginning participation as a student teacher you will have an 
opportunity to help with evaluation in one or more of the following ways: 


1. Help a committee of children evaluate a job for which they have ac- 
cepted responsibility. , 

2. Assist the teacher by correcting written work or grading piper-and- 

K ndl tests. . , „ , 

elp with the work of administering mndxrdized tests. For example, 
you might distribute the papers and see that children have proper Muip- 
ment. Or you might take part of the group to another room while the 
test is betne given. You can surely be of some assistance in scormg and 
recording the results. . , . -i. ^ _ 

4. Join in the discussion when the whole group is evaluating, contributing 
evidence of work effectively done. 

5. Talk with a child to help him evaluate some phase of his work. 

6. Assist the teacher with his records of the work of individual chiwen. 
For example, you might volunteer to file m each child s folder a sample 
of handwriting for a given date. 

To rtptat what was said at the beginning nf this chapter, how much 
you contribute in your beginning participation will depend urgely upon 
your sensitivity to the whole situation and an eagerness to be genuine y 
helpful. Use your modifications and adaptations of the sugge^ions ma c 
throughout the chapter. Think rarcfully about your 


tion and solicit the guidance and evaluation of your 
participation at the beginning of your student teaching i set c 
for votir rrUt\nT,< with the children and the criuc teacher throughout > 


for your relations with the children and the 
entire student-teaching experience. 


ill set the tone 
our 


CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Your work with children in the early weeks of 
vidts fresh motivation for thooghtfully Y”" 

strengths and weaknesses. These critem “"J 

appraise objectively your insight into the needs o 
school age. 
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1. Your UudeTStandlns of Children's Needs: • a ( 

In what ways arc you crowing in jroor understanding of the basic 

chddren’ What are you d^oing to broaden, deepen, and strengthen j’our under- 
standing of basic needs? How has your knowledge of children s needs in- 
fluenced your participation? 

2. r<jT/r Understanding of School Programs for Meeting Chiidrens Needs. 
What in your judgment are the most significant differences between the 

subject-centered, the correlated, and the integrated rrograms’ Which type of 
curriculum program most nearly describes your senool? What evidence did 
you use to arrive at this estimate of the curriculum of your school? How have 
you evaluated the typical daily schedule in your classroom in terms of the 
basic needs of children? What changes, if any, do you think desirable? How 
has your understanding of the type of school program in which you are 
workmg influenced your participation? 

j. Your Understanding of PrhicipUt of Organization of the School Day: 
\Vhat have you observed in your room concerning each of the seven 
suggested provuions for the daily program in relation to the basic needs of 
children? Summarize your participation to date by listing the specific ways 
you have contributed in each phase of the daily program: planning; integrating 
eneriences; improvement of skills; cooperative activities involving the whole 
senooi; rhythm of work, rest and play; art experiences; evaluating. 

4. Appraisal of she Effectiveness of Your Portieipation: 

With reference to your summary of participation above, which of these 
tlungs did you find easiest to do’ Vvhkh of them were most difficult for you? 
What inferences can you make from this analysis? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

1. To what extent do you accept the dbcussioa of the basic needs of children 
which is offered in this chapter? Whac changes or modifications do you 
suggest? 

a. What are some of the changes in elementary-school practices that have 
come about through increased knowledge on the pan of teachers of the 
physlolopcal needs of young edtildren? 

3- "The modem elememMy school gives a high priority to satisfying the 
emotional-sooal needs of children” is an opinion frequently voiced. How are 
modern^ teachers meeting this challenge of providing classroom atmosphere 
conducive to mental health’ 

• seven provisions for the daity program suggested in this chapter 

mclude the most important aspects of school living? Which of these important 
provisions is being met most adequate^ in your student-teaching classroom? 

^ 5. Contribute for grpup discussion a description of one of your participa- 
tion experiences, explaining how tt was satisfying to you. 


SUGGESnONS FOR FURTHER READING 
Dew. Jot^ Experimee and Edaeatim (New York. The Macmillan Co, I9j8). 

Chapter i, ‘Traditional v» Progressive 

“cLSs'd.” '"“S' ■” 
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GEsm, Arnold, and Ilc, Frances Tbe CbSd from Fh'e to Ten (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1946). 

This volume presents s sammary ol the beharior of the child at each age level 
from five to ten. It is a useful book for teachers stho are interested in under* 
standing their children and the characteristics of their growth panems during the 
eJcmentar^'-school years. Part 2, 'TTje Grmiing Oild," is especially helpful. 

Hymis, James L. Jr, A Potaid of fVeccmioit.' Hov Teacberi Cm Meet the Emotional 
Needs of Ymmg Children {New York, Teachers Service Committee on the Emo- 
cionai Needs of Children, 1947). 

This informal discussion for teachers poinrs out how the ‘Var babies” who are 
now in the elementary school man find school a place that meets their emotional 
needs. 

Jusitn, Anhur T., « aU Child Development md the Ctcrrievlum (New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945). 

These authon analyze and interpret child development and draw inferences for 
the elementary-school curriculum. Chapter V, ‘The Elemencar^'-School Giild," 
should be of real value to you. 

Ono, Henry J, Vrineiplet of Elementary Education (New York, Rbehan and 
Company, Inc., 1949). 

Tl^ practical readable book j'ou wilt find helpful. Chapter IX, ‘tlrgamzing the 
School Program," is pertinent to contributing through participation. 

IhtEScoTr, D. A., Emotion md the Educative Proeeii (Wathington, D-Ci, American 
Council on Education, i9}8). 

This imponanc study has had a major influence upon elemcntarV'Sehool prac- 
tice. Chapter \n. “Bisic Personality Needs and the Condnions ^Vnieh Frustrate 
Them," is particularly pertinent. 

Sicm, Lorraine, Their First Years at School (Los Angeles, California, Los Angeles 
Count)* Board of Education, 1979). 

Thb practical volume was written as a course of study for teachers of the eatly- 
elemcntat)' gndes in Los Angeles (bounty. Part III, “Concepo and Insights Baric to 
Ckrriciiliim Wanning, " will be useful for jwi in connection with )’our participation. 

Stsatcmettii, F. B., Forkxu, Hamden and McKtM, Marnret G -^ Developing a 
Cturiculton for Modem laving (New York, Bureau of ^blicatiom. Teachers 
College, Columbb Untversiiy. >947), 

Of interest in this book are the evtemire chans dealing with the life situations 
that learners face. Chapter j, "The Children We Teach, A Guide to Curriculum 
Development.” is particularly recommended for reading that relates to par- 
ticipation. 

The Faculty of the Universxtv School. Hoxa Children Develop (Columbus, Ohio, 
Oallege of Education, OWo State Unireisit)*, 1946). 

Here is a clearly written, well-organiwd handbook which considen stages In 
development from infancy throi^;b adolescence. At each nan the child needs of 
mainiaming personal heaTch, achienng a acme of lecurity, developing a seme of 
achievement, and developing interem and appreciations are Kressed. Your attention 
is invited to Part ), "Early Childhood (age d-9},” and Part 4, "Middle Childhood 
(age 9-n)." 

The Stanford University Education Faculty, The Cbaltengi of Education (New 
York, McCraw-ilill Book Co, ty})). 

Chapter IX. “The Ri'de of the Teacher in the Elementary School.” oflers a gen- 
ml dwusion of the challenge of cducatioa to the modem teacher. 



PART TWO 

Utilization of Modern Practices 


CHAPTER IV 

Planning Tour Work 


^T^hose who reach their goats most directly and efficiently are those 
who have carefully planned their activities. Without a definite plan, 
well thought through, energy will bespentatnandom in confused, contra- 
dictory efforts. With a plan, actions can be organized in such a sequence 
that each move is toward the goal. Planning gives security in choosing 
and carrying fonvard each activity, for there is less danger of facing 
“thrown off the trach” by irrelevant questions, aimless, wandering dis- 
cussion, useless work, or disintegrative play. 

There is much wisdom in the old folk-saying that “Life is )ust one 
problem after another.” For those who wander aimlessly through life 
meeting each event as a crisis, this saying implies a series of frustrating 
experiences. For modem teachers who intelligently plan their use of time 
the saying connotes a healthy attitude toward meeting challenges. Prob- 
lem-solving is really the essence of living. The avoidance of problems is 
an effort to escape from the realities of life. 

Planning becomes even more significant as one recognizes that, in a 
modem educational program, objectives arc broader than the mere cover- 
ing of a given number of pages or the memorizing of facts. The teacher’s 
r«ponsibility is to organize and ^ide activities so that children learn to 
think, plan, work together, and carry through accepted responsibilities. 
In terms of needs for emotional health and balance, it is imperative that 
cach^rson shares in making decisions aboot those things that concern 
him. furthermore, this sharii^ indecisions is the only effective preparation 
for^uming the responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy. To provide 
child-and at the same time to stimulate and 
saiaAik to the maturity level, interests, 
Piths'* uidmdaal-requircs thoughtful planning by the 

WHAT PLANNINU MEANS 

“‘'“B- Since ecetyone has prob- 
lems, everyone plans to some ejtent and for some mimosc Good olan- 

or"olM,e” and A°“”' thf Sanee of the’^oal 

or ob|ective, and the means available for use in achieving it. 




PLANNING YOUR WORK 


6i 


In no aspect of human endeavor b planning more important than in 
teaching. It would be difficult to find a sphere of activity where good 
planning b more worth while or where poor planning shows up more 
quickly. Where children arc subjected to poor planning by their teachers, 
the entire school is affected, as well as the one classroom group. Good 
planning means good teaching. 

A Working Definition of Planning. A plan may be a rigid draft, form, 
or diagram. Or it may be a flexible arrangement, procedure, or method 
of action. For effective teaching, plans must be flexible. Planning b select- 
ing the best route to an objective. Thus it b obvious that planning b 
closely related to purposing, since objectives are selected in terms of 
purposes. Any dbcussion of effective planning in the modem elementary 
school assumes that the planner has conscious purposes, has choices to 
make, and has a flexible program in which to achieve those purposes 
through the choice of appropriate means. It abo assumes that the entire 
school staff cooperates in agreeing upon major objectives and over-all 
plans for achieving them. 

Choices are always more or less limited. The choice of a route for reach- 
ing an objective b determined to a la^e extent by the advantages and 
limitations of the environment. Such peninent factors for teachers include 
the maturity of the children, the school curriculum, the avaOable materiab, 
and the cooperation of the staff, parents, and other community members. 
For example, the planning of a science experience may involve the co6p- 
eration of a science teacher, the use of a laboratory, and the accumulation 
of necessary equipment. A trip cannot be taken without planning for a 
bus, arranging with the street car company, or securing the assistance of 
parents to drive their cars. 

The school curriculum may be broad and functional, or it may appear 
quite formal Pbnning b necessary in either case. Much planning b 
necessary in leading up to the wise selection of a broad unit and in 
carrying it through. Forethought b required in guiding the selection of 
topics fay which it b hoped that two or more subjects may be correlated. 
If you are planning a lesson In a textbook, your choices will be limited. 
However, there are still some choices of ways to present the content, of 
aspects to emphasize, and of supplementary materials to use. It b important 
to remember that there arc several fevcis of pianntng, thar plans pome 
toward objectives, and that one must have at least two ideas if he b to make 
3 choice. 

As the program of the school broadens in scope and as the school as- 
sumes more responsibilities, it b necessary that there be greater freedom 
in ways of achieving purposes. Uniform patterns of teaching, uniform 
daily schedules, uniform materiab all narrow the scope of the teacher’s 
planning and, apparently, make it easier for him. But these limitations on 
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make the most of a correlated program, the student teacher must loate 
supplementary materials, carefully selca them, and make plans for their 
use. 

In an integrated program, the student teacher faces an even greater 
challenge to his abiiitj' to plan. He must review the previous broad uniB 
worked out by the classroom group, their levels of understanding and 
achievement m the uruts completed, and the present actinties and plans of 
the children and the critic teacher. He must gain an understanding of Ac 
purposes and program of Ae school, the scope and sequence organization 
of the cQiriculum, and how Ac wotk of Ac classroom to which he is 
assigned is coordinated v,iA Ac program of the schooL 
The student teacher may begin his work at a rime when a broad unit 
is already in progress. He may then pbn wa)'S of canjung on Ac study 
presnously selected. In most sicuarions, it is hoped, the student tea Acr rray 
plan, introduce, and carry through a unit wiA the guidance of Ae critic 
teacher. 

In all types of programs Ae student teacher will plan for Ac improve- 
ment of sl^, for meeting the needs of the individuals within the group, 

. for providing suitable materials adapted to individual differences, and 
for impromg the quality of hormn radons. He will plan wl A iodiridual 
children, sinA small groups or committees, and tviA the entire class. 
There is need to plan various techniques for doing different kinds of 
jobs. Such planning win result to more effective ted^ques and in teaA- 
ing of truly professional quality. 

PLAN’XING WITH THE OtlTIC TEACHER 

Your experiences as a student teaAer will be much more saAfactory 
and useful if you keep in mind Aar your critic teacher has had more op- 
portunity to study the children than you have had. He knows Aeir past 
experiences and lus a broader understandii^ of Aeir needs than you can 
be expected to have acquired. You will wish to avail yourself of the critic 
teacher’s knowledge and experience. Orefol planning wiA him wtU help 
you to know the cluldren better as well as enable you to fit more smoothly 
into Ae program. 

Begtrmmg Your Tre-flamang. Early conferences are desirable. The 
sooner you schedule planning sessions with your critic teacher the more 
certain you will be in pre-planning your own work. Yon will need to find 
out what plans arc posible and desirable. This is particularly important 
as you begin Ae tentative development of long-range plans. The type of 
program followed in your classroom, die ex p e cta tions of the critic teacher, 
Md the amount of freedom you wfll have in developing your teaching all 
influence your planning. ^ 
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In preparing for pre-planning with the critic teacher you wll need to 
do background reading, including useful material from professional 
courses you have taken, case histories of the children, and subject matter 
of possible use by the group. You should study any available reports of 
units previously developed by the group and refer to suggestions included 
in courses of study. You will discuss with the critic teacher the curriculum 
plan of the school, work out wiA him the criteria for an acceptable study 
in harmony with the school program, and consider topics of potentli 
interest to the children. It will be necessary for you to explore possi- 
bilities for experiences and determine the avatlabilitj' of materials related 
to topics which you select before you suggest them to the critic teacher. 

You \WII find it helpful to make tentative outlines. Your outlines should 
be balanced, so that no important provision in the program is neglected. 
Your tentative outline should, at many points, include alremate sug- 
gestions. Points at which alternate suggestions might well be offered 
include construction activities, committee groupings, organization of read- 
ing groups, educational trips, supervision of rest time, rainy-day recess 
activities, and the like. The outlines should include plans for the use of 
school equipment and fadlides, the meering of special needs of individual 
children, and the use of special staff members who may be available. In 
pre-planning, the rdle of spedalbts, such as the teachers of art, music, or 
ph)'sical education, must be considered. You will want to remember that 
tiicsc outlines are tentative and exploratory. They only map out possibili- 
ties that may prove practicable. 

Discussing Frr/nuiwjry P/anx. You have probably already found that 
planning rakes time. If also takes rime for the criric teacher to >vork >vith 
you: to study your plans, to judge their practicality, and to make sug- 
gestions for improving them. You will save the time and energj’ of rwo 
busy people if your pre-planning is well enough thought through. Thus 
the discussion will be concerned with thinking through together major 
considerations in pUnning your future work with the children. 

The discussion of your plans with the critic teacher should be in a 
matter-of-fact, friendly manner. Remember that the critic teacher wants 
to help you. An open-minded, cooperative attitude on your part is neces- 
sary. When the critic teacher sits down with you to go over your tenta- 
tive plans, consider his proposals seriously and crirically, and be clear 
about his suggestions for your re-planning. For example, if your critic 
teacher points out that you have not made sufficient provisions for the 
slow readers, consider with him possible sources of appropriate easy read- 
ing material and think further together about experiences which will meet 
the problems of these children. In these early discussions you will want to 
consider realistically with your c^c teacher the alternate suggestions in 
your outline. If you can eliminate the imoractical and ill-advised at this 
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point, your planning will be moved ahead apprccbbly. During the dis- 
cussion many funher helpful suggestions will surely come out for alternate 
plans and possible variations of procedure so that you will be able, at the 
close of the conference, to leave the discussion willi a wealth of raw 
material” for your next steps in planning. 

Reaching Agreeynent on Prelimnary Plans. It is especially imporont 
that definite understandings and agreements arc reached between you and 
the critic teacher before you begin to put your plans into effect. Other- 
wise you may be worlring at cross-purposes or fail to achieve your goals. 
The results of not making plans clear or reaching definite agreements are 
exemplified by the case of a student teacher who proposed a study of 
ways in which animals help man- The student teacher contemplated tsvo 
trips in the unit activities-an early trip to a zoo, a later trip to a farm- In 
the discussion svith the critic teacher this was not made entirely clear. 
Understanding that one trip was planned, either to the zoo or to a farm, 
the critic teacher agreed. I^tcr it was not possible to provide the trip to 
the farm and the research activities of the unit were seriously llmircd. 

Frank attitudes and txplanadons arc essentbl in reaching agreement 
wth the critic teacher upon your pbns. While it is true that student 
teaching is the culmination of a professional program, you have not tested 
your knowledge and ability through extensive experience. A few student 
teachers, feeling uncertain of themselves and insecure, attempt to hide 
or “cover up” feelings of inadequa^ with an assured manner. Such 
camouflage causes experienced teachers to say that beginning teachers 
think they know more than they will after several years of actual teach- 
ing experience. If a student teacher cannot exchange ideas, explain and 
compare plans, and react impersonally to criticism, he cannot expect to 
receive real help in planning. 

Regular Discussions Concerning Progress. Naturally, you will not want 
to make mistakes and will plan carefully to avoid them. However, you 
may expect to make some mistakes. You may miss opportunities for de- 
veloping concepts, for furthering interests, and for reaching agreements 
wi* the children. Frequent, regular conferences with your critic teacher 
will be invaluable in helping you avoid errors, repair mistakes, and make 
greater use of appropriate teaching opportunities or “psychological 
moments. It may be said that the term of student teaching b probably 
the oriy oppommty you will ever have to “make mistakes free” with a 
frien y, experienced teacher at hand to help you overcome them. 

VLANlriKC FOR QIILDREN 

It has been repeatedly emphasized that planning b a continuous process. 
It IS done for a variety of purposes and takes pbee under many conditions. 
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The term “creative teaching” does not mean the activities of an impractical 
dreamer who foUows the interests of children, however shallow or wher- 
ever they may lead. Rather, it means that a teacher Ls exceedingly compe- 
tent in diagnosing siniatiom and is aWc to create suitable modifications to 
fit conditions as they change. Such a creative teacher is intelligently flexible 
because he has a careful plan to modify. You can be more creative in teach- 
ing as a result of planning, for true creative teaching develops a program 
effective in meeting the needs of children and in reaching accepted goals. 

Types of Teaching Plans. Plans for teaching may be classified under 
four major types, in terms of the time involved. Tlie first type may be 
termed "pre-planning.” As you now know, prc-p!.innjng is exploratory in- 
vestigation of suitable waj’S for the group to proceed. Tlius, later planning 
is made easier and more useful. 

The second type of planning is usually designated as the “long-range” 
pbn. Tliis plan is comprehensive in scope, includes the work of the whole 
group for all subjects or activities, and covers a long period of time ranging 
from several weeks or months to an entire school year. The curriculum 
guides of many state and local school s)’stcms establish suggestive long- 
range plans based upon major social functions or central ideas, including 
many possible learning activities. In other school systems each building 
staff independently develops its oxvn objectives and curriculum procedures 
in terms of the needs of the children it serves. A third type of plan is the 
“daily plan.” This is, of course, a subdivision of the long-range plan for 
a unit or large topic, and should set fonh that part of the program to be 
accomplished each day. Developing dally plans leads to the fourth type, 
the plan for a part of a day, such as a work period. 

Considerations in Planning for Cbildrcn. You have been identifying the 
objectives of the school as a basis for your planning and teaching. By 
now you have an understanding of the program of the school The next 
step is to determine the answer to such questions as the following, some of 
which you have already ansu’cred in your observation, participation, and 
pre-planning: 

1. How long am 1 going to be in this school? 

2. How soon am I going to have direct responsibility for teaching? 

3. How much responsibility will 1 have? 

4. A^'hat are the charaeferistics of the group? 

5. What arc the needs of the children which I should trj' to meet? 

< 5 . What strong interests and purposes do the children have? 

7. What previous curricular experiences have rfic children had? 

8. How closely am I expected to follow the present program? 

■ 9. What ways, methods, and materials are available for my use in meeting 
my responsibilities? 

You will find it easier to plan in terms of the needs of the group if, at this 
time, you refer back to your observations of the children as a group and 
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as individuals and if you consider cridcany again the concept of needs 
which has guided your participation. 

Long-rmge Tlaming. As has been already indicated, long-range pUns 
may cover periods ranging from several wxeks to a full school year. ^ a 
student teacher, your long-range plans must be limited to the period o 
lime for which you are assigned to the group. They should, of cours^ 
harmonize with the more extensive plans of the critic teacher for bis year s 
work with the children. _ 

The long-range plans must be realistic. They must be made within the 
framework of the type of situation in which you are working. In 
words, you w’ill have to make them in terms of whether your teaching 
must be based upon textbooks, may utilize correlations, or may be of the 
integrative type. They must also be rcalkiic in terms of the daily schedule 
wthin which you will be teaching. Will you have opportunities for work- 
ing on a broad unit? Will there be periods for the skills? Will you have 
responsibilities for the aesthetics? In these long-range plans you wH record 
your thinking about what you might do with the children and how you 
propose going about it. Such plans must, of course, be flexible and include 
alternatives. On the other hand, they should reflect your purposes and 
show that you have clear ideas about the direction of your teaching. 

In recording your long-range plans, you will need to have certain basic 
guides: 

I. State the goals you hope to achieve vitb the cbiUren. Even though the 
school may have sated ic goals in writing, these will necessarily be broad and 
general Your statement of goals win presume the school goals but, mo« 
than this, will reflect your values and wiU empharize your major concerns m 
meeting die needs of the children whom you will teach. Your statements of 
goals should be simple, direct, couched in year own language. They should be 
statements only of those dungs toward which you consdously intend to work. 
You might orgaiuze your statements of goals m reference to such interrelated 
areas as: unders t a nding s of and generalizadons from content information; 
attitudes and appreciations-, abilities and sldlls; mdividual and group behavior. 
In fact, you might well be keeping a list of goals for each of these areas to 
which you contmne to add as you teach. 

j. Orgunfee yowr proposals about areas of csoriculttm experience. You w^ 
want to organize your plans so that they dearly represent your thinidng in 
relation to those large areas of the ctirriculum for wfcch you will be direedy 
responsibly You may have in yoor long-range plans a section that pertains to 
your broad unit of work. Still other sections may include your proposals for 
the language arts, mathematics, plgrsical education, and so on. Although these 
have relationships, your planning has to be developed in terms 

of specific tmes m the school day. To use these plans svisely yourself and to 
confer efficiendy snth your critic teacher, thes^ long-ran^ plans must be 
organized so proposals for various areas of the c^^uih may be seen 

as a whole and used as guides to pwcdcal dafly planninff. 

Although your long-range plans win, for the most p^ be organized about 
the major areas of the cumculum. yon might need*^ addition^ sections for 
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such responsibilities as an assembly program, rest periods, a special-day cele- 
bration, and so on. 

3. State clearly your proposed procedures in terms of time sequence. As you 
project your plans for each major curricnlum area, you ^vill need to consider 
the order in which the experiences will take place. You will have to start some- 
where, go somewhere, and end somewhere. Whether you are planning for 
a broad unit of work, certain skills, a science interest, or music, you will need 
to decide tentatively what comes first and what next. For example, in the 
section of your plans pertaining to broad-unit work, you would record, in 
order, your proposals for selecting the unit, getting started, finding information, 
carrying on activities, culminating the experience, and evaluating. As you work 
through the time sequence, }'ou will want to make a record of the materials 
that are readily available and those which the children and you will need to 
seek out. 

You know, of course, that these long-range plans are only tentative 
guides for your planning with children. They are only possible resources. 
Much of what you propose will be modified, discarded, or left undone. 
Good long-range plans deliberately include more than you will finally be 
able to do. Out of this abundant long-range pbnning come the leads for 
the most appropriate experiences for chil^en. 

Flanning for a School Day. As long as the school was considered an 
institution concerned only with the incuicarion of subject matter, plan* 
ning the school day was a routine procedure. The teacher merely divided 
the number of subjects ro be raughr into the number of minutes in the 
school day. Each period was devoted to teaching a separate subject. Usu- 
ally the order of subjects in the daily program foUowed a uniform pattern. 
Arithmetic, considered the most diflicult subject, was often placed in the 
first period in the morning because it was assumed that the minds of 
children were dearest at that time. Of course, you now know that this is 
a false assumption. Throughout the day “difficult” and “easy” subjects 
were alternated. The dreary monotony of the mechanical grind was 
changed by playing educational “games” and lightened by recesses. 

A further refinement in those early programs was to lengthen the periods 
devoted to important or difficult subjects, such as arithmetic and reading. 
Each subject was taught in isobtion from the other subjects. For example, 
during a single school day a group might move from figuring distances or 
percentages in arithmetic to a study of the laying of the Trans-Atlantic 
Cable in history, to the Lowlands of the Netherlands in geography, to 
dbgramnting sentences in English, to Treasure Isbnd in reading, to the 
music of early American composers, without recognizing or investigating 
any intcrrcblionships bccu'cen the topics. Equally ignored was the sig- 
nificance of the learnings to the out-of-school lives of the children. 

In such a plan as that described above, little, if any, time \vas scheduled 
during the school day for developing the social competence of children, 
iheir aesthetic appreciations, or their abili^ to think accurately, purpose- 
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My, and independently. The school day was planned srahout reference 
to the total development of those most affected— the children. 

The daily planning of the modem school is based upon the large 
"lectives a^rreed upon by the staff. It develops from the long*range^p ^ 
that have been projected. In daily planning the teacher works conscious j 
toward achiesing his long-range goals as wxU as toward meeting erncrging 
and immediate needs of the children. The experiences provide t 
daily planning should meet accepted criteria if such plans arc tune y m. 

I. Utilizing the purposes, stimulating the interests, and challenging the 
abilities of the children in the group. -lt-v 

1. Giving children opportunities to think, plan, and accept responsibiup'* 

3. Achieving in some degree the accepted objectives of the school 

4. ^mchronizing the room program with the program of the whole buflitog. 

5. Providing opportunity for the teacher to work with each child. 

In daily planning to meet these criteria, the aim is to provide a day 
filled with natural and wholesome activities which have meaning »n 
purpose for children. The planning for a day most be flexible: to take ad* 
vantage of the psychological moment of “striking while the iron b hot j 
to allow for altered circumstances. Yet the daily program must be based 
upon an orderly sequence of experiences. In planning for young children 
you will remember that the)' need the sccurit)' of knowing what the 
general pattern of activities in time sequence will be. In planning for bter 
clememary-gtade children, you will keep in mind that the children will 
consider with you at the beginning of a day the work to be done, the 
sequence of experiences, and the time allotments for each. If we ■w’bh 
children to develop ability to pbn and to become self -directive, it is our 
responsibility to provide a time framework within which they may 
Children also need the security of well-managed time. Some student 
teachers are not sufficiently aw-arc of the passing of time and have difficulty 
in staying with the schedule. It is imporunt that children learn to be 
prompt in meeting appointments and the teacher must help them do so. 
For example, if the group is due at the shop at ten o’clock, you should 
see that previous activities are concluded in an orderly and satisfying 
fashion so that the appointment may be kept without disorganizing luste. 
As you W'ork on daily plans, the time framework must be consciously in 
your thinking so that not too much nor too little is projected for a given 
period- 

You will find it helpful in your daily planning to organize in writing 
your thinking in relation to blocks of time allotted to; 

f day. Before school starts the work materials needed 

tor the day s amvities will be assembled, books and magazines arranged, furni- 
ture grouped tor use, and other necessary housekeeping chores attended to. 
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Occasionally children can help wkh such activities. Final arrangements for 
use during the day of such faciliries as the library or shop, checking with 
another teacher on a cooperative undertaking, and so on, may be done during 
this time. 

а. Sharing periods. These start the children’s school day on a friendly, 
sodal note through exchanging news, sharing prized possessions and useful 
materiab. Your thinking might be directed to considering children who need 
to be drawn out, ways of improving expressions of appreciation, securing a 
balance in types of materials smred, and care of materials. 

3. J?lmning periods. Immediately following the sharing period, the chUdren 
consider their plans for the day. Children improve their ability to plan and 
work together through such experiences. With teacher guidance, the children 
review what they have accomplished, decide what is to be done and when, and 
sec up a tentative plan for the work of the day. You are reminded that certain 
activities such as lunch, physical education, and the use of a shop or music 
room, must be planned on a whole-school basis. Your planning might include 
consideration of how children can iotelligenily participate, the limitations 
within which group decirions can be reached, and the methods to be utilized 
in reaching decisions. 

4- Work periods. The children go from their planning period into various 
phases of work which they have planned to do. In many modem schools this 
period Is devoted to acdvides centering around the broad unit of work—tnde* 
pendent reading, committee meetings, preparing reports, sketching murals, and 
the like. In schools organized on the basis of sepanre subjects this work jimv 
go On in the time allotted to geography, history, or science. Your planning w'ill 
condder the porticulac work to be done, how it is to be organized, and the 
material which will be needed. 

$. Skills periods. In most schools a generous block of time, approximating a 
thud of the school day, is regularly scheduled for work on skuu. Skill learn- 
ings selected for spccbl emphasis are directed to needs which appear in broad- 
unit work, other school ex^riences, and out-of-school living. In planning for 
skills periods yon will consider providing functional learnings for the whole 
group, helping small groups with common weaknesses, and giving remedial 
assistance to individual. In planning you will want to consider how the large 
block of time is to be divided for various skills involved in reading, hand- 
writing, spelling, computation, and so on. Your procedures should be carefully 
thought through in terms of priority of needs, functional presentation, ap- 
propriate marerial, and purposeful practice. 7/me-consuming though it may 
be, in the long run it is economical that you be thoroughly familiar vvith the 
practice material the children are to use. 

б. Aesthetic activities. This block of rime, so often neglected or omitted al- 
together, can be one of the most valuable. The creative activities may be indi- 
vidual, small-group, or whole-grotm undertakings. It is particularly important 
that children have oppominiry for some frce-choicc creative experiences 
through which they may explore different media of expression. As children 
develop special interests and improve iiniguc abilities they gain satisfactions 
that enrich their personal living. In planning you should give thought to 
“process” versus “product" values, individual versus social values. You should 
consider desirable explorations in various media of expression, appreebtions 
of the work of the ^oup as w'dl as that of great aiTists, and wa^'s to help 
individuals achieve satisfying art products. 
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7. Scieuec and health experieneet. Alodem elementary schools provide t^e 
for children ro Jeam meanmgfuUy abom their physical-natural world and their 
own bodies. Content is organized foncoonally, in the light of children s ques- 
tions and curiosities. Children are given ^ea rather tipn purely verbal ex- 
periences, with emphasis on viewing and experimenting with conerwe materials, 
testing hypotheses, and utilizing their learnings in their daily living. In your 
planning for science and health activities, you will want to think through the 
best v.'aj's to present specific science and health concepts, the equipment and 
materials needed, and the valid saentific generaliziadons to be reached. 

8. Exercise, relaxation, and rest. You arc well aware of children's need for 
a rh^Thm of work, rest, and relaxing play. In planning for rest_ periods j’ou 
will want to consider the amount of rime desirable; the securing, use, and 
szoriiig of mats, rugs, or cois; stories or musical recordings that you might 
have ready for use; w’a)*s in which you might help particular children relax; 
and ways to anticipate and avoid interruptions. In planning for vigorous 
exercise and play yon will want to think about how you will teach appropriate 
games and skill^ your role in supervision, and the importance of some free- 
choice time. In inking about the whole day yon will try to anticipate those 
times when children will need short periods of relaxing relief from concentrated 
work. 


9. Evaluation. Coming at the end of the day, this period may be short. 
group considers what has been aceomplulied, methods of work and tnaceruls 
they nave used, coals they have achieved, and responsibilities not yet carried out. 
In considering tw block of time, dose reference to the responsibilities children 
accepted in the morning planning period will help bu 3 d a sense of achievement. 
The latter pan of the period may be used to project tentative activities for the 
foUow-ing oay, thus establishing continuity, tout planning for et^uarion may 
well melude ways of cooperatively developing criteria for appraising school 
work. You will also plan how to help children sec relationships between 
their activities in school and their out-of-school living. At tius time attention 
is ^veti to informally prcjwing children to interpret to parents their school 
work, and to projecting with them desirable “homework” activities. 


As you write your daily plans, remember to record specific, concrete 
proposals. While j'ou probably will not use them just as you anticipated 
they might work out, they wiU give you confidence that you are prepared 
for the day's work; they will assure you that you will not at any point be 
left “empty handed”; and they will give your critic teacher and you sig- 
nificant points of departure for discustion both of your effectiveness in 
planning and of your work with children. 

Planning for a Single Block of Trme. Planning for a single block of 
lime is essentially only an elaboration or application of what has just 
been suggested concenung daily planrui^. It merely helps you carry the 
specifics of planning one step farther. Educationally, a good day is 
achieved as each pan dev'clops naturaDy and is lived through in successful 
rcalizauon of all its potentialities for learning. Such an achievement de- 
pffids upon careful planning of earJi period and smooth perfonmnee in 
adapting and cartjting out the actirities p l anne d . 



I Anielei. Ctbl . Tublic S<b( 


“/ qulckUj learned that planning goes on throughout the daij <n e variety of 
situations." 


StLaoit, >i‘K. Puiille Seim 
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For many student teachers the first complete responsibility for planning 
the work of children is that of a single phase of the day’s tvork, such as the 
sharing period, the work period, the skills period, or directing activities 
in a play period. If you are M’orking in a eorrelarcd program or in a school 
where subjects arc taught separately, your first plarinlng may be the 
lesson plan for a single subject. 

In no sense arc there formal steps cither in planning or working with 
children. TTierc arc, however, considerations tvhich must not be over- 
looked. To help you think through your plans for a single block of time, 
the following guides, presented in what seems to be a logicil order, may 
prove helpful: 

1. Summarize in your thinking what has been done before and determine 
what needs to be done next. 

2. Develop specific goals for the time involved. 

3. Make an approximation of what can be done in the allotted rime. 

4. Consider ro what extent the children can be involved in the planning. 

5. Make a tentative list of ideas to be emphasized and work to be accom- 
plished. 

6. Outline your tenntive procedures conebely, emphasizing especially ways 
to begin and end. 

7. DeoM upon examples, explanarioos, and illustrations that might prove 
useful. 

8. Jot down a Ibt of materials to be used. 

9. Outline, very briefly, tentative su^estions for outcomes cliat may serve 
to begin work the following day. 

PLANNING WITH CHILDREN 

Children arc continually thinking, planning, carrying out pbns, judging, 
and generalizing. This is natural, developmental behavior for normal chil- 
dren who are exploring their world, dbeovering their abilities, and testing 
their powers to control their environment. Competent teachers attempt to 
prcserx’c, recapture, or stimulate the curiosity and alert interest of children 
by planning with them the organized work of the school. You will recall 
the previous discussions of the needs of children to make decisions about 
matters that concern them. Teaching ts more satbfying and learning is 
facilitated when children share the responsibility for planning their work. 

Anangeinents for Plimmng. The essentials of a social situation provide 
the best arrangement for pfannmg with children. An attitude of relaxed 
friendliness and a stimulating, wholesome atmosphere are conducive to 
cooperative thinking. Social self-control on the part of the teacher of the 
group encourages a free expression of ideas by children. 

The seating arrangements have a strong influence upon the participation 
of children in planning. It is almost hopeless to expect children to stimulate 
each other, exchange ideas freely, ad^nce common interest, reach agree- 
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ments, and set np procedures for carrying out decisions wh3e looldng at 
the bacts of the heads of other ch3dreo. A rigid seating arrangOTcnt, wth 
children in rows, one behind the other, sets up an audience situauon for 
the teacher rather than a social, cooperative environment for the children. 

In such a situation, “planning” often consists of the teacher telling children 
rather than entering into discussion with them to discover, develop, an 
utilize their ideas and purposes in educative activities. 

If you are doing your student teachii^ in a classroom equipped wiui 
movable furniture, it is well worth the time to shift the furniture into 
circular arrangement for planning sessions. Every effort should be made 
to arrange the seating so that as many children as possible may see the 
faces of the other children. If the formnire in your classroom is fixed, you 
may still find it possible to arrange grouping to encourage cooperative 
planning. Children may sit in pairs in seats; available chairs— such as those 
used for a reading circle— may be brought to the front of the room facing 
the fixed seats; or crude fuminire may be nude by the children- In some 
classrooms it is entirely practical for children to sit on the floor. 

CoSperative planning by childreo often seems to be a slow, rambling, 
rime-wasting process. Sometimes it actually is. There are at least three 
ways in which teachers may cause ineffective planning by children. First, 
the teacher who is overly concerned with a product in terms of pages 
covered or skill acquired tends to neglect the values m the planning process 
itself as he short-cuts the discussion and dominates the decisions, ^condly, 
in many cases teachers underestimate children’s ability to think through 
problems and make arrangements for solving them. In the third place, 
the teacher expects that chQdrcn will enter immediately into enthusiastic 
consideration of any proposal he suggests. Fading such response, due to 
formal seating anangements, newness of the idea, lack of previous expen- 
cnce in planning, or other causes, the teacher launches into a lecture or 
“selling” talk, rariier than giving diQdrcn farther opportunity to t h i n k 
together about the proposaL 

\oa will promote good plannli^ by children through providing ade- 
quate time for tiielr discussions, by recognizing and appreoating children s 
potential ability to do group planning, and by making a sincere effort to 
comprehend ctdldren’s meamngs. TVhile you will avoid dominating the 
dtscussjon or subtly poshii^ your own preconceived idea, you will remem- 
ber that the tcacher-rather than acting as a neutral refercc-has a leader- 
ship role in planrdng with children. 

The Plsrmmg Period. Planning scstions must be carefully guided if they 
are to be valuable educative expencnces for chadrea. The teacher must be 
alert to avoid confusion, heated argoroent, and pointless, rambling talk. An 
mterested expression and CTthosiasde manner in hearing comments, pro- 
posing questions, identifjing problems, pointing out possible solutions, 
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and asking for further ideas ate effeedve in conducting good planning 
periods. 

There may be several short planning periods during the day, for plan- 
ning is an important prerequisite to most work of good quality. The major 
planning period may appropriately follow the sharing period in the 
morning. The length of the planning period must be adjusted to the matur- 
ity of the children. For most five- and six-year olds a planning period 
probably should not exceed ten to fifteen minutes in length. For seven- and 
eight-year olds, a planning period of fifteen to twenty minutes is usually 
appropriate. For older children in the elementary school the planning 
period may be as long as thirty minutes. 

The types of activities which can be planned and the kinds of decisions 
which can be made will vary* with the developmental level of the children. 
The planning of five- and sLx-year olds is usually limited to the activities 
of the day. Their planning in most cases must immcdiafcly precede the ac- 
tivity involved. Occasionally these young children may project plans for 
nvo or three dayi in connecdon with some parricubrly imporemt event 
such as a Hallowe’en p^rty or a trip to a farm. In these cases the teacher 
must provide the contiauity. On the other hand, ten- and eJei’en-year olds 
arc able to plan more comprehensively. They plan for die activities of 
the entire day and also are capable of projecting some plans weeks into 
the future. 

The nature and scope of activities planned during the period depend to 
a large extent upon tlie type of program. If the program depends largely 
upon textbooks, planning must be concerned chiefly with the use of free- 
choicc periods, the pbyground period, and desirable ways of covering the 
lessons assigned. In a correlated program planning may be more extensive. 
It may begin with discussion of prerious activities, include summaries of 
work done to date, and proceed to the projection of further activities in- 
cluded in die related subjects. In an experience program, utilizing broad 
units, the planning period usually is one of the most important phases of 
the work. The children share responsibility for major decisions concern- 
ing the progress of the unit study. Hence they have ideas, accept limita- 
tions, suggest activities and procedures, defend judgments, reflect upon 
alternative proposals, compromise, and reach decisions for acdon. 

The primary functions of the pbruiing period are the identiffcadon of 
needs, the discovery and stimulation of interests, the focusing of interests 
and purposes, the organizing of woii, and the reaching of agreement upon 
rcsponsibilides. Personal interest is an essential factor of a learning attitude. 
Recognizinrr children’s ideas, sharing thdr successes, and referring to their 
past experiences in pointing to future work are sound mediods of stimu- 
lating interest, 

To avoid having a roomful of individualists, each going off on a tangent 
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of independent study and thereby loang the values of socializatioi^ one 
must focus discussion upon a central idea. The plans agreed upon s ou 
include a variety of activities so that all children may take part success- 
fully. The plans developed should grow out of the needs and desire 0 
the children, carry forward purposes which the children have, and be 
appropriate to the time and facilities available. You will find that you can 
guide discussion so that genuineness of purpose and reality of need become 
apparent and are accepted by the children. 

Reaching agreement upon rcsponsibllirics and acceptance of sjKCific 
jobs by children are challenges to die student teacher’s poise, tact, initia- 
tive, and resourcefulness. As you have observed, if the jobs are authentic 
and weU-planned— matching and challenging the ability of each child yet 
allowing success— the children will accept them readily. Whether the 
children volunteer for certain parts of the work or ate chosen by the group 
or the teacher, it is important that each child understands the need and 
purpose of the job and accepts a personal responsibility for doing it 
Carrying Out Tltnt. The success with which plans are carried out de- 
pends largely upon the skill of the student teacher in planning for ana 
with children. Once plans are made and responsibilities accepted, the work 
should be carried through to satisfactory completion unless unexpected 
difficulties of a serious nature are encountered. TTie abandonment of plans 
in the face of minor obstacles encourages self-indulgence, indolence, and 
day-dreaming. Your r6lc at this point in helping children carry out plaitf 
is to give friendly advice and encouragement and to remind individuals of 
accepted responsibilities. Emergency conferences for re-pbnning or the 
modification of plans tvill sometimes be necessary. A sensitive student 
teacher knows when to help a child do his work in order to avoid the 
development of defeatist attitudes or severe frustration. 

Appraising Results and Ataking Further Plans, A brief consideration of 
the activities of the previous day and progress toward long-range goals 
makes an effective beginning for the drily planning period with children. 
In essence this is asking the question, “Where are we in our work?” During 
planning periods, you should endeavor to provide situations in which 
children Icam to evaluate their own work and that of others. Appraising 
work offers opportunity for children to learn how to offer and accept 
constructive criticism. Appraisals should be in terms of original plans, 
difficulties met and overcome, and work still to be completed, rather than 
on the basis of arbitra^ standa^s of perfection. Re-planning and the mak- 
ing of further plans involves the answering of the following questions^ 
How long will it take us to do the job? How much more or how much less 
should we try to do? Have our purposes changed since we started? How 
can wc overcome the difficulties we have met? 

The student teacher must provide leadership and accept responsibility 
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for the effectiveness of the original planning. Such a teacher leads evalu- 
ative discussion rather than criticizes negatively or makes arbitrary judg- 
ments in planning with children. 

me \vRnTi:N plans of the student teacher 

There has been wde variation from time to time and from institution 
to institution witli reference to the wridt^ of plans for teaching, injc 
writing of lesson plans was one of the first techniques used in professional 
teacher cduc.-)Tion. These written pbns were often detailed and rigid. 
Frequently more emphasis was placed upon the preparation of written 
pbns than upon the actual teaching of the student Following that extreme, 
the writing of plans has been re-directed in its emphasis in most teacher- 
education programs. 

It is now generally true that the written plans of the student teacher are 
seen in balanced perspective. Requirements are more adaptable to vary- 
ing situations; pbns are written In less detail than formerly and arc used 
as suggestive guides rather than followed rigidly. 

You recognize that writing pbns to guide you in your teaching requires 
concentration. You need to outline logically in terms of your purposes 
and the needs of the children, and dunk through potential ebssroom ac- 
tivities. In essence, written plans are records of your thinking about 
desirable school experiences for children. These uTitten reco^ help 
guide you in your teaching as well as present a concise picture of your 
projections on how best to work with your children for the critic teacher 
or college supervisor. 

Fotvis of Written Flam. No specific pattern can be specified, since 
particular requirements vary widely. You may be asked to use printed 
forms, a bbnk book, a loosclcaf notebook, a card file, or a file folder for 
recording your written plans. Ic is safe to suggest that; whatever forms are 
used, your pbns be kept in tsvo sections. First should be your long-range 
pbns. The second section should be devoted to your daUy pbns. As you 
recall, simple case histories of individual children will help you in your 
planning. It will also be found useful for you to continue to compile 
throughout your student teaching a list of suitable learning materials. This 
cumubtive list of suggestive learning materials is a source of reference for 
dady pbntung and wW be useful in yo«f ffrst year of tesckktg. Year 
pbnning records, then, might well include four parts: long-range plans, 
daily plans, simple case histories, and materials. 

What specifically to write into your records depends so bigely upon 
the school and the type of your program that no example will fit all cases. 

It is safe to say, however, that until you have acquired considerable ex- 
perience you will find it desirable to indude quite specific suggestions of 
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leading questions, suitable techniques of teaching, possible activities, and 
materials. , 

Using Written Plans. The most important use of written plans is 
realized in the process of thinking them through and writing them out. 
There is no substitute for that activity on the part of student teachcR. 
Even the most e-tperienced and creative teachers find it helpful to write 
out their plans. Having written your plans, you will find it helpful to have 
them well In mind so that, while you arc working with children, you can 
use them as a guide rather than as a cnrtch. 

Your written plans are useful to your critic teacher and may be referred 
to by your college supervisor- Most critic teachers have greater reassurance 
that the work will proceed satisfactorily when their student teachers make 
available written outlines of their proposed activities. Suggestions and 
constructive criticism can be given more easily and effectively on the 
basis of written outlines than from oral explanations of plans. Many 
student teachers provide spaces in their written pbns for brief suggestions 
or criticisms by critic teacher. These written suggestions then supple- 
ment the conferences between the student teacher and the critic teacher. 
They serve also as an additional basis for your further consideration of 
the effectiveness of your planning and teaching. 

Student teachers who make the most of opportunities to improve their 
work appraise their pbns. They regularly evaluate their ivrinen pbns to 
determine the extent to which the pbns are carried out and the success of 
the pbns made. Evaluation is not primarily for the purpose of testing the 
end-product but for guidance in further pbnning— for meeting the needs 
of the children and reaching the objectives agreed upon. 

Such appraisal will help you avoid repeating mistakes, eqiecially if you 
regubtly add critical notes to your records at the end of each day’s 
teaching. 

Your thought, rime, and energy is well spent in pbnning, for it pulls 
together your previous learning. Pbnning gives consistency and direction 
to your teaching. Good pbnning fa slimubting and rewarding. If you 
are not no>v skilled in planning, be encouraged by the knowled^ that 
pbnning ability can be developed and its techniques learned. You will 
enjoy the sense of acluevement. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Naturally, you wish to be compemnt in evaluating your osvn plans. The 
following questions are presented for riic purpose of helping you to evalu- 
before applying them and as you use them. This section 
should be of further use during your first years of teaching, for then you 
will be your ov.^ chief critic. o - 
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I. What Planning Means: 

M'liat is your understanding of the meaning of planning for the teacher in 
the modem elementary school? What factors of good planning have you 
considered in developing plans for your student teaching? In what tt'ays do 
your plans relate to your purposes in teaching? 

j. Planning leith the Critic Teacher: 

"What major differences arc there between your planning and that of your 
critic teacher? In preparing plans for conferences with the cridc teacher, 
what alternative proposals have you developed^ Whar choices have been 
agreed upon as availaute to you in developing your plans for teaching? What 
arrangements have you made with your critic teacher for regular conferences 
and iot utilizing oral and written suggestions nude to you? 

3. Plaming {or Children: 

What is your understanding of the purposes of the several types of plans for 
teaching? How completely have you considered the suggested basic guides 
in mahing your long-range plans? Your pbns for the day? Your plans for a 
single blocK of time? 

4. Planning seith Children: 

\Vhat are the relationships between planning for children and planning toith 
children? In what ways have you provided suitable approaches to your plan- 
ning with children? What assurances have vou that activities you plan with 
chiluen are related to their purposes? Are aajusted to their Icveb of maturity? 

g. Recording Yoicr Plana: 

In what ways are your written plans consistent with the program of the 
school in which you are working* ^Vhat reasonable, immeaiare and long- 
range goals do your written plans include? How do your wricten plans provide 
for the wise use of available time by the children and you^ In what ways can 
you further improve j'our planning to provide for children to work in groups 
and to work independently? How have your plans included appraisal of 
available materials and possible experiences? How do your written plans pro- 
vide for evaluation of the work pursued? What appraisals of your written 
plans have you sought? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

t. It may be said that a plan for teaching is like a good road map. How may 
this simile be exemplified? 

1. John Dewey has said that cHidten’s interest is obtained by considering 
and aiming at the conditions that lie back of tc and compel it, rather than by 
thinking about it and aiming at it directly. What does this imply for rite 
teacher^ planning? 

3. Plannbg ahead the work that children are to do may be quite undemo- 
cratic. How may this danger be avoided? 

4. How may a teacher’s planning aid in moving the school curriculum from 
a subject-centered emphasis toward an ioregrated program? 

5. When does a daily plan become a crutch? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Association for Childhood Education. Knowing When Children Art Reidy to Letm 
(Washington, D.O, The Association for Childhood Education. 1947). 

This pamphlet points out evidences of readiness »hlch you will find helpful m 
your preliminary planning. 

Association for Superrision and Corriculiini Dereloptnent, Group Tltrnung in Edi^ 
cation, ij4S Yearbook (Washington, D.O, National Education Association. 

This is a presentation of the meaning of group_ planning, its prindples, and 
applications at various grade levels, in « 5 fl cooperation, and in school^omrnnnity 
reUtionships. Qiapter 1 . “Education for Social Intelligence,*' Chapter Ilf, *'svTien 
Children Plan,” and oiapter IV, “Planning at Different txvels of Growth, are 
suggested for first attention. 

DewEy, John, Imereit and Effort hi Education (SostcQ, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
‘9«3>- , . , 

Only funety-sis pages, this slim volume has become a classic in educational Ittera- 
ture. It is a clear, sound discussion of the rdte of interest in learning and tMlyiB 
the factors involved in the development of in tcr esr. The encire volume is well 
worth reading, but the following two chapters are particularly pertinent: ^Chapter 
n, “Interet as Direct and fnirect," and Chapter HI, “rfforr, Thiaking. and 
Alutivition." 

Gilcs, H. H, Teacher-Pups Plamung (New York. Harper and Brothers, r^O- 
As the tide indicates, this volume is a moDograph 00 the subject of teachers 
planning vni chfldren. Part 11 , “The Process of Pupil Parciciparion," should be 
useful as you work to improve your effectiveness in co&peratjve planning. 
Macosooi, Freeman Glenn, Guiding CbUJ Development ht the Eiememttj School 
(New York, American Book Company, 1941). 

Qiapter I, “A Glimpse into the Teaching and Learning Process" may be read 
befoK you make define pbns for your teaching. A number of suggesdoos on 
piesenung particular topics will be found thrtroghout the volume. 

Muo, Oto D. and Oeni. Ftvd W.. Tbe TranAAonai Public School (New York, 
The AlacnuUan Company, 19J7). 

This volume represents an effort to reconcBe the forinal subject-matter approach 
and the experience approach. Your onderstandii^ of this widOTread problem may 
be clarified by reading the book. Part Two, “wogramming and Organizing Ele- 
mentary Schools on an Acrnhy-Subjea-Alaner Barii,” ymmty find helpful as a 
background for your plasning. ^ ^ 

Ono, Henry J, Prfucipler of Elementary Education (New York, Rinehan and 
Company, Inc., 1949), 

Chapter Twelve, "living with Chadren,** wM be helpful to you in thinking 
through your approaches to plamui^ wih the ctuldren. 


White Ho« Conference. CbUJren m a Democracy, General Report of the Confer- 
ence (Washington, DC, GovemmeiK P rinring Q^ce, 1940}. ‘ 

T^ brief t^tt of ffle seco^ s^on of the mite House Conference on 
•Wdren m a l^ocra^ contains ninety.e%ht recommendatioas for the purpose 
of ^ul^ „ aad effon toward realization of American idids*^for 

prelirniaary plans are the secriws 
"Educadonal *rvfc«^thc Community." and 
“Qindra und« Dradvantages." This report is such an importani docu- 

of w thaKudenMcacfiet groups nuy weU devote amrto a special 

study ot It or nave a committee r^wrt based upon it. 
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WoFTORD, Kate V, Teoehms m SthjII Sebo^t (New York, The Macmillan Company, 

«««>. 

This book presents each chapter ui two pans, a general discossion of the 
^ic, then a specific illustration from the work of a teacher in a small rural school. 
The following cliapten contain suggestions whidi may be helpful to you in 
developing j^ur plans for teaching; (^aptcr IV, “Hanning the Work of the Day,” 
Qiapter V, “Planning the Long-View unit of SVork," and Chapter VI, “Planning 
the Daily Lesson." 



CHAPTER V 


Integrating Experiences for Childreti 

I n recent years the term integration has been nsed by educators in 
discussing educadonal purposes, methods, and outcomes. The term has 
been used to describe the learning process, the function of a school in a 
democracy, the modem school curriculom, teacher-child relationships, 
the child as a whole, and the school organization. This variety of uses of 
the word has led to considerable confusion rather than to claritj' of thlnlt" 
ing about educational problems. It is generally agreed, however, that this 
important word is useful to the teacher who would talk and write in- 
telligently about modern education. More important than the understand- 
ing of the word, of course, is the gaining of insight into the edneatio^ 
concepts which it represents. The aim of this chapter is to help you clarify 
your linking as to the meaning of integnrion and to its implications for 
guiding the experiences of children in riie modem elementary school. 

IKE MEAyiNG OF tSTECRATTVE tXPERIESCX 

Integration is derived from the word integer meaning “unit.** It has to 
do with uruty, coSrdination, and harmony. An integrated person is one 
who lives richly and effectively because hie has achieved unity, coordina- 
tion, and harmony in the various phases of his living. Such a personality 
acts as a whole. The well-adjusted personally' is one characterized by such 
coordination and unity of action that the parts or aspects hare meaning 
only in lenns of tficir relation to the acuon of the whole. All thoughts 
and acts inffucnce each other and in tom modify the behavior of the 
personaUty. 

"The whole child goes to schooP is a statement that yon have un- 
doubtedly heard many times. This fa another way of saying that the child 
is continually attempting to adiicve unity of action. Day after day he fa 
faring life situations wWch are to some extent new and niuque to him. 
He reacts, and must react, to these rituations with his whole bein«». Every- 
thing that he is-physically, mentalljr, emotionally, and socially-has an 
influence upon the effectiveness with which he meets each situation. In 
a very real sense rfie success viib which the chffd reacts to th ese Ufe 
situations, th^ problems of drity depends opon tiie extent to which 
he can function as an integrated personality. 
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Htenvm Needs arid Integration. You will recall the previous discussion 
of the physiological, emotional-social, and intellectual needs of children. 
It was pointed out that these needs are not distinct and separate one from 
another but rather are closely interrelated. The child must, and does, act as 
a M hole. The quality of his thinking, as it induenccs action, depends largely 
upon his physical condition, his emotional state, and the social context in 
which the thinking occurs. Conversely, the effectiveness of thinking and 
planning action u'ill influence the emotional state, physical well-being, and 
social adjustment of the child. Thus one must realize that these human 
needs arc intricately bound together, interacting and affecting each other. 
You cannot isolate and take care of these needs, one by one, in a logical and 
formal fashion. Tlie human organism is unitary and this condition 
teachers cannot alter even if they would. 

Enviromnent and Integration. So far in this discussion integration has 
been considered in terms of the individual and the nature of integrated 
personality’. It must be observed, however, that the child interacts u-ith 
his environment as he strives hr unity and harwony of action Experience, 
then, has two important elements, the individual and the environment 
These, interacting together and affecting each other, constitute an ex- 
perience for the individual. The extent to which the e.tpcriencc for the 
Individual Is Integrative will depend to a large degree upon the nature 
of the environment. The environment itself may be integrative or It may 
be lacking in unity and coordinauon. 

The ultimate aim of the school is to contribute in a large measure to the 
development of integrated people living in an integrated society’. Ameri- 
cans are committed to the democratic way of life as a way of achieving 
this aim. ^Vhcre the environment scents to be disintegrated and disinte- 
grative, undemocratic forces are in operation. For instance, in some com- 
munities the Jewish, Negro, or Japnesc child struggles for integration of 
personality in what is potentially for him a disintegrative environment. 
Tlie same is true of slow-lcaming children in many’ of our sciiools where 
identical academic goals arc established for all children. The child wlio has 
been rejected by his parents and lives in a home where he know's he is not 
wanted is living in an environment which is not for him conducive to 
the development of integrated personality. 

Adjustment to one’s environment ins'olves adjustment to the people 
with whom one comes into contact The child adjusts to, and leams to lis’c 
with, many groups of persons. He works and plays with his classroom 
group, other groups within the school population, his family, his neighbor- 
hood group, his church group, and otheis. Tlic interrelationships between 
members of a group are described as soda! integration. Effective social 
integration has been achieved when a group acts with coCrdinacion and in 
harmony. The school as a democratic institution is committed to improv- 
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mg Qoc onJy the beharior of individuals bat also group behavior. Modem 
tchools recognize and accept tWs responsibility and are concerned that 
each child becomes effective in human relations. In these schools children 
are learning to live democraticaily wth the group, to work for group 
goals, to achieve social imegraoon. 

Integrative Experience. What kinds of experiences, then, are integrative. 
Integrative experience provides for work, creative activity, play, and rest, 
which help the child to achieve a coordination and unity of action through 
which his problems are solved, his needs arc met, his life situationa suc- 
cessfully faced. This involves, for the indiN'idual, effort directed towards 
personal goals as well as towards group goals. However, most of the prob- 
lems a person faces involve other people and the solution of his problems 
requires group effort. 

Since each individual achieves integration in terms of his mvn purposes, 
experience that is integtarive must be purposeful and meaningful to the 
child, here and now. Learning is essentially integrative experiendng m 
which the leamct, facing a problem, evolves goals, makes and carries out 
plans, evaluates results, and incorporates accepted learnings into his or- 
ganization of values and attitudes. Through this learning eipericncc the 
individual is better able to cope with the next problem he faces. Thus one 
Can see that truly integrative experience influences behavior in a positive 
mann er. A group which faces a problem goes through the same process 
as that described above and the integrative group experience influences 
gtoop behavior. 

The Role of the School. What, to be more specific, are the implications 
of the process of integration for the curriculum of the elementary school? 
A complete answer to this question cannot be given here in a few para- 
graphs. It b an inclusive and complicated question and in a real sense 
thb entire book deals with the problem. Many implications for integra- 
tion are indicated through the various chapters. A few’ of the major ideas, 
however, are summarized here: 


I. If l<jT7jfng esperiences m the school are to be truly hnegrative, there vntst 
he close c^eetiors bnveen that sebieb is being learned and its use in a real 
life Situation. The cl^d most have insight into the significance of the 
learning experience-, in fact he most possess a readiness for the experience and 
recogniM a need for the learnings involved. What the child learns must help 
him to live more effectively now. Learning experiences for children which 
m deagnt* w, wote -up subject matter and to develop A-iTI* for nse later m 
hie are not m and of uiemselves integtadve. 

1. Tbe cwy^ltm must be concerned with ddbsg rndkiduals to Ihe ricber 
and better. Experiences must be povided which influence behavior. Some 
•ndmic proOTra P„v.d. . rf operiencp ..hich is «. 

removed from the child s dafiy fivi^ that actoallv no change in behavior 
^cs from die acqmshion of Has knowledge. The modem school has goals 
beyond subject-matter mastery. 
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3. The personal aims, purposes, and mierests of each child must be incor- 
porated to some extent into the progratn of the school. This means, of course, 
that the curriculum of the school must be fleiuble rather than rigidly planned 
in advance. It means that the children will have a real part in planning their 
school experiences. 

4. The curriculum of each child must be directed toward helping him meet 
with increasing satisfaction bis physiolo^cat, emotional-social, and intellectual 
needs. Unless these needs arc met, thwarting emotions inimical to integrative 
behavior will result. These needs are interrelated. They have emerging implica* 
tions at different developmental levels. A modem school program must be 
built squarely on these needs. 

5. The curriculum must provide for rich socializing experiences. Much of 
the work and play of children will be done in groups and will be directed 
towards group goals. Effective social integration is necessary for democratic 
acdon. 

6. A mafor part of the curriculum must be organized about broad units 
through which children work cooperatively on large common problems and 
gam insight into, and tnereased control over, some significant areas of ex- 
perience. Skills and subject matter have value only as they are used as tools 
and materials for living. Within the broad-unit experience skills and subject 
nutter take a secondary role which is, of coune, their natural posidon in 
living outside of the school Through the study of a large problem, or a 
signidcant area of experience, children have an opportunity to use thetr skill 
and knowledge in a functional way. FuRherniore, the broad-unit experience 
helps children see the reladomhi^ that exisc between imponant aspects of 
theif in-school and out-of-school living. 

CHARACrERISnCS OF BROAD UNITS OF tVORK 

The broad unit of work has come to be accepted as an important part of 
the program in modem elementary schools which aim to provide for 
integration of experience. Over the past twenty-five years an increasing 
number of public schools have been moving toward a curriculum organiza- 
tion that includes broad-um't work. However, as indicated in a previous 
chapter, many of our schools have made so little progress towards this 
goal that they are still best described as subject-centered. Other schools 
have moved in the direction of unit work through the correbtion of sub- 
ject areas about topic units. A smaller number of schools have actually 
achieved a broad-unIt organization to the extent that the curriculum can 
be accurately described as integsuted. 

In your student teaching you may find yourself in any one of these 
types of schools. However, the student teacher is generally expected to 
use modem methods and is often encouraged, even in subject-centered 
schools, to work with a broad unit. If you understand the nature of inte- 
gration, believe in it, and see its implications for learning, your teaching 
in any kind of a curriculum will be different because of ^ese understand- 
ings. The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to further explanation 
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of the meaning of broad units of work and M suggestions for carrying on 


this integrated program. „ . 

The Meaning of the Broad Unit of Work. The term 
educational word that has come to have nuny meanings. The term or 
unit of work,” as used in this book, refers to a scries of closely elated ex 
periences through uhich children and their teacher attack a large common 
problem which they recognize as important, or through which 
further knowledge and understanding of a broad area of expcncnce. i nese 
experiences must be purposeful to the learners and related in such a w a> 
as to provide for integration. The experiences involved in the broad unit 
of work make an important contribution to the child’s understanding o 
the world in which he lives and to the development of skills and attitudes 
by which life is made richer for everyone, '^e broad unit of tyork, then, 
is a large learning situation, a comprehensive learning experience, t 
includes many smaller related experiences each of which contributes to 
the depth and understanding of the major one. A broad unit of wor w i 
ordinarily occupy a classroom group for several weeks or more and in 
some cases as long as an entire school term. In providing for integration o 
experience there svill be within the broad unit many opportuniaes for 
socialization through committee work and activities involving the who c 


Distinguishing Traits of the Dcji’rjftfe Broad Unit of Work. The foUow- 
ing section suggests nine distinguishing traits, or characteristics, of desir- 
able broad units of work. The student teacher should find thb disci^oR 
helpful as he guides the sclcaion of a broad unit of work and as he directs 
and coordinates the activities involved in the total experience. 

1. A broad unit of vork should deal •with some area of experience or 
pToileni of living nifflciently significant to justify careful study. If the bniau 
unit of work is to m^e an important contribanon to the child’s understanding 
of the world in which he lives, then it must be concerned with signincan^ 
human activities. Far too nuny teachers arc satisfied with a broad unit of ^ 
if the children are “interested" and there are many "activities” involved^ 
Children may be interested in “the zoo," “the circus," “prehistoric animals, 
or “andent weapons." Not any of these potential units of work are sufficiently 
significant to merit carefnl stody over a long period of time. They are not 
sufficiently concerned with important human activities. Children could ex- 
perience an interesting time in studying one of these topics but gain little in 
understanding how people live together. Apparent interest on the part of 
children, in and of itsell, is not a justifiable criterion for the selection of the 
unit of work. 

i. A broad unit of vork should be vital, mteretting, and challenging to all 
of the cfcildrerj. You may ask, "Isn't it expecting the impossible that all children 
will be chaUenged and interested’” It is expecting a great deal that all children 
will be equally interested and challenged, it k true. But it is not difficult for 
the children and the teacher to select a broad unit of work and so carrj' it out 
that everj-one has had a rich wordiwhile experience. The teacher or student 
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teacher has a major responsibility in guiding the choice of the broad unit 
and In planning with the children as the work progresses. If the choice is 
intelligently made, and the activities carefuQy planned, the broad unit of work 
will be vital, interesting, and challenging to all of the children. 

3. A broad unit of vtork should hapnonize vhh the developncntal level of 
the children and deal loith problems and materials tsithin the comprehension 
of the group. Two problems must be faced here. First, the original choice of 
the unit must be made in the light of what is known of the drives, interests, and 
capadtics of children of the age level involved. For example, we know now 
that children who arc five, six, and seven years of age are living in a “here 
and now” stage of development. Qtildrcn of this age must leam almost en- 
tirely by direct experience. They have vague notions of time and space. 
Teachers no longer carry on units of work with six- and seven-year-olds on 
"Indians," “Eskimos,'’ or “TIic Dutch." They know that any study of the long 
ago or far aw'ay with children of this age will be dealing with imagination and 
phantasy. 

Modem teachers know, similarly, that children ten and eleven years of age 
arc not yet mature enough to deal directly xvith the sodal problems of cultural 
bg. For example, if the children were studying coal mining, it would be 
rccopnUcd that they are not yet ready to handle with mature comprehension 
the mtricate problems involved m wage dbputes, bbor legisbo'on, or public 
versus private otvnership of mines. Children of these ages can understand, 
however, the work that minerj do, the eauipmenr that they use, the varieties 
of coal that are mined, the methods by which the coal is transported, and the 
many uses of coal. 

The second problem in applying this criterion of a desirable broad unit of 
work has to do svith the choice of experiences and materials after the unit is 
chosen and under way. The teacher must assunae responsibiliy for so guiding 
the choices that children will not be attempting to solve problems wWch are 
beyond them or using materials ivith which they are bound to fail. He must, on 
the other hand, provide that children are challenged and avoid underestimating 
their capabilities. Tliis teacher guidance has to take into consideration the 
wide differences in ability to be found in any normal classroom group. 

4. A broad unit of “work should provide rich first-hand experience. Ele- 
mentarj'-schooi children, ages five to eleven, learn well through direct first- 
hand experience. The greater part of learning in the early-elementa^ grades 
musr be direct These young children obtain clear, accurate impressions only 
through seeing, touching, smelling, hearing, feeling, and otherwise contacting 
directly. Children in the btcx-elementary grades, ages nine, ten, and eleven, 
whose learning Includes empharis upon the long ago and the far away are, 
of necessity, learning through vicarious experience. But this vicarious learning 
muse depend upon duecc learning. Compansmss musr be continually drawn be- 
tween the far away and the long ago and that which the child has experienced 
and is experiencing directly. A broad unit must always be concerned with the 
here and the now. When nine- or ten-year-olds study pioneer life, they leam 
vicariously about life long ago. But to achieve real comprehension they must 
compare that way of life with whar they are learning at firre-hand now. 

5. A broad unit of vsork should provide a variety of experiences and activities 
for the classrecofi group and for individual children. The nature of the broad 
unit makes it particularly suitable for caring for individual differences. Tlie 
wide variety ot problems, aedvities, and materials involved in a desirable broad 
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mh mV= it possibk for rach chUd to contribute to the stnd^ and to «lueT= 
optinram growth through the experien^ 1 
some of the research. The child who docs 

terms of his abilities, fie 


ro^7th through the experience. For Stog 

e research. The child who docs not rwd weU 
materbl or gets answers through talking to p«p e. observing m the wm^ty 
or looking at pictures or models. Each chM also takes part m Jc p^g. 
sharing, and evaluation. As each child pamapates tn teims of his abilioes, 
makes his contributions to a wide variety of group experiences. 

6. A broad unit of vork should provide for soetalt^t^ of ^ 

As has been said previously, children need to belong, to ^ A^desirable 

share in decision-making, and to become increasingly „ these 

broad unit of work includes many group expencncK which contribute w ^ 
basic needs and thereby proride expencnre with group P™"? , ting 

cratic living. Some activiocs involve planning, wotkmg, sharing, an . . 

by the entnc group. Other activities are carried on by OTaller groups ^ 

into comminees. im example of a socialiaing Mderraldng of great 
culminating activity In which the children invite their parenc to * P 
share with them much of what has been learned m the study. The 
which the broad unit of work contributes to socializarion depends not so mu 
upon the area of experience or problem of the broad unit as upon the y*/ . . 
vTork is canied on. The teacher has a major responsibility for meeting 
characteristic of a desirable broad unit. , 

7. A broad unis of vork should iiwolve vide research that can be done 7 
tie children. Modem teachen are concerned that children leam a gie« a 
about this world ia which they live. They are o'en more concemeo 
chndren leam the processes and techniques by which accurate *£5^*” 
obtained, not only m school Uring but in life outside the school. Tne . 
unit should give children wide experience with research. Some of this 
should be done individually and some of it should be done hy small committees* 
Children leam how to investigate, collect, and select data from many sourt^- 
books, interviews, magazines, maps, bulletins, reports, cnc>’cl<^dias, movies, 
museums, newspapers, radio, and trips to stores, uctoiies, and Urms. 

8. A broad unit of vork should encourage and stimulate the creative abjlni^^ 
of cfciUrrn. In the modem school children arc given many opportoruucs to 
explore different art media and to leam to express their ideas in artistic 
creations. Quldren are given appropriate opportunities to work with 
clay, wood, and other such material They are encouraged to create m the 
field of music and rh)’thm. They are encouraged, furthermore, to utilize 
bnguage, both oral and written, in creative self-expression through discussions, 
reports, interviews, dnmauzatkms. radio scripts, original stones and verse. 
Both individual and group creative abilities are fostered, that children inzy 
continue to grow in their power to express themselves creatively, with imagina- 
tion and origlnalitj’. 

In the broad unit of work there will be many opportunities to utilize the 
varied creative abilities of individual chfldren, comnunee groups, and the_<^ 
as a whole. Morals, booklets, puppet showrs, dramatic presentations, original 
songs, stories, and poems will all help chfldren in their broad units of work to 
clarify conce^ to experience group socialization, to develop appreciadon of 
indisndual diflercnces, and to give outlet to their creative art talents. 

9- Tie hood unit mutt be an mtegral part of the total curriculum plan of 
il^ tebooL ^e curriculum of any rehool must be planned 10 insure to both 
children and toacty the benefits tn valuable learnings whose effects are cumu- 
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ktjve towards desired goals. TTie teachets and administrators in a given school 
or school system are responsible for planiung a broad flexible framework for 
curriculum experiences. Any teacher and group of children, then, will choose 
only those units of work which harmonize with this curriculum plan. This 
flexible framework for curriculum experiences must be planned in the light of 
all that is known about child development and with due consideration of the 
values of democratic society. It must be directed towards providing experiences 
by which children come to understand the basic activities in which human 
beings engage and the major problems which society faces. 

The curriculum jilan will vary from school to school. As a student teacher 
you may be working in a school which has planned the curriculum around 
broad units of work which emphasize the major human activities. These 
major human activities with which these bioad utucs must be concerned include 
the following: 

Procuring food, clothing, and shelter 
Transporting and communicating 
Conserving health and natural resources 
Securing an education 
Finding wholesome recreation 
Performing responsibilities 0/ citizenship 

In the flrst grade of this particular school the broad unio of wo/e are to 
be organized about the home and school. The children will be attempting to 
understand, at their level of development, how the major human activities 
are carried on in the home and the school In the second grade the emphasis 
is upon these human activities in the neighborhood in which the children live, 
wo», and play. In the third grade the broad units of work deal with the 
problems and human activities of the larger community. The larger community 
for the dty cliild means the entire city and immediately surrounding area. For 
the farm cnild it means the neighboring towns and farms within the area. In the 
fourth grade the work will contrast the life of the Indians and the pioneers 
who lived in this place long ago, very simply without machineiy, with how 
people carry on the major human acovitics here today. In the fifth grade the 
geographic area is expanded to include the whole of the United States of 
America, while in the sixth grade the units of work emphasize the inter- 
dependence of the world community. 

Within these agreements for emphases at each grade level the teacher and 
the children of a given classroom select broad units of work suited to their 
drives and intercsK. Wthin the broad unit, experiences are organized suitable 
to the developmental level of the children and to the resources of the com- 
mum’ty and the school. 

PLANNING BROAD UNITS OF WORE 

You may begin your student tcachii^ at a time of the school year when 
the critic teacher and the children arc already involved in an on-going 
broad unit of work. In that case you will ^'^nt to find out through con- 
ferences with the critic teacher the process by which the study was 
selected and information concerning the plan of work. On the other 
hand, it is likely that you will be in on the beginning of the broad unit and 
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it is probabU that yon avill be given the major 

in the modern elementary school? Thn qnesnon has been aign , 
and discussed by educators for many yeaiL ^ 

Many teachers are of the opinion that if the '“cIV”? ^ ^ or 

teidly modem, the children svfll independendy ”P°? j ruiy 

proHem for study and that the teacher aval taVe a p” 

U of the deh-hiarions as much as possible. Acmally 
understanding and one that is usually held by teachers uhota 

otnoerqierie^ce with broad-unit svortTeachem who havefed^«“ 

with the integrated program know that young chddten m K 

deal of guidance from the mature adult teacher m 
important study that is to occupy them for weeks of them a* 

Other teachers are of the opinion that the study should be P°o 

in advance. Likewise these teachers believe that the oMdrm 
through a series of discussions and other ejpenences by w-luch tn^ 
led to thinlc that they arc actually making the choice. Teachers 
had experience nith the integrated program know that this 
mis-eduarive. Fonhermore, children arc most apt to reco^ze 
firiality of the situation and to lose respect for the broad unit selecteo, 
democratic process, and the leadenhip of their teacher. ^ . 

Who choose the study? The choice should be a coSperanvc arfai 
participation by the faculty of the school, the classroom teacher, an 
children. Indirectly, too, the parents become involved in the choice, 
these persons participate to the degree that they are coriccmed an 
accordance with their maturitj* and backgrounds of experience. 

Assume, for this discussion, that you arc responsible for selecting an 
carr)nng on a broad unit under the guidance of the critic tcacher^^ 
cooperation with the children and other persons concerned. What do y 
bring to the exploratorj’ discussions in which you will lead the chu te 
in considering the various topics and problems from which a bi^d n™ 
of work will be chosen’ In the first place, you must work within te 
curriculum plan of the school, observing all agreements that have bew 
nude as to the areas of emphasis for each grade levcL For example, u 
curriculum plan for your grade level provides for study of human ac 
tivities within the entire city at the present time, you would not senoos y 
consider with the children a study of the pioneers who lived long 
on the land which the)* now occupy. In the second pbcc, you wou 
bring to the exploratory discussions your knowledge of the meaning o 
integration and of the characteristics of a desirable broad unit of wor ' 
The nine characteristics disctxssed in an earlier section of this chapter, of 
your modificatiora of these characteristics, will be useful to you in th» 
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connection. In the third place, yon must, of course, consider the implica- 
tions of these characteristics for the particular group of children whom 
you are teaching, who are working in a particular school, and living in a 
community which has unique human and material resources. It is par- 
ticularly important that the student teacher bring to the exploratory 
discussions a knowledge of the previous school experience of the children 
including their experience, or lack of if, with hroad-untt procedures. 

Many schools arc now experimenting with broad-unit teaching but 
have not as yet arrived at any curriculum plan W’hlch provides the teacher 
with a guiding scope and sequence. If this situation exists in the school in 
which you are doing your student teaching, then you will have to draw 
upon your knowledge of suitable broad units of work at the various 
grade levels and solicit help from the teachers and supervisors who are 
interested in you and the children w-ith whom you arc working. 

A suggested list, by name, of broad units of work that might be suitable 
at various age levels is offered for your consideration. This list is not 
intended to circumscribe the cooperative selection of the broad unit of 
work; rather it b presented to stimulate your thinking about the potential 
areas of choice. The titles in thb list are not necessarily worded in the 
language of the children. It should be recognized, of course, that the 
exact name given to a broad unit b a relatively minor matter. The over- 
lapping of ages in the lists b deliberate since the eight-year-olds in one 
classroom might be much like the nines in another. 

For Children Six, Seven, and Eight I'eart of Age 
(Usually in grades one and two) 

Living in Our Homes 

Finding Out about Our School 

How People Work and Play on the Farm 

Animals Which Help Us 

How Do Wc Get Out Milk? 

How Do We Get Our Dread? 

Workers Wio Help Us in Our Neighborhood 

Houses in Our Naghborhood and uic Workers Who Build Them 

Workers \Vho Protect Us in Oar Neighborhood 

Stores in Our Neighborhood 

Passenger Trains, Street Cars, and Buses 

Chickens and the Poultry Farm 

The Qothes We Wear 

For Children Eight, Nine, and Ten Years of Age 
(Usually in grades tluec and four) 

What Freight Trains and Big Trodts Cany and Where They Go 

Airplanes and the Airport 

Meat and Meat Packing 

Wholesale Houses and Big Stores in Oar CSty 

How Our Small Town Helps the Large Gty. and How the Qty Helps Us 
How Our City Started and became What It Is Today 
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r, and 

Shelter? 

Comititmication in Our Qiy 
Com and Com Products 
WTieat and Wheat Products 
Cotton and Cotton Products 

Buddings in Our Gty and the Materials Used to BuHd Them 
Indians of Our State, Now and Long Ago 
Living in a Mexican Vilbge 
Pioocers in Our Oommonity 

for CbiUren Ten, Eleven, and Tirelve Feiiri of Age 
(Usually In grades fire and rfr) 

Wealth under the Sod in the United States 
Our Forests, Lumbering, and the Uses of Wood 
Our Food Needs and How They Are Met 

Out Housing Needs and How \Vc Have Learned to Care for Them 
How is Coal Mined and Transported? 

Modem Methods of Transpottation 
How Has Machinery Chaoued Fartninc? 

Hew Early American People Lived, Worked, and Bode s Nadoa 

Out Ancestors and the Countries from Which They Came 

A South American Neighbor-Brazil 

Our Neighbor to the North-Gnada 

Earth Besources and Our Needs 

How the United States Helps Feed the World 

How Our Comtmmity Depends Upon the ^lh>ole World for Oothing 
Conservanon of Natural Resources in Oar Country 

The part the children play in choosing the study must vary with the 
age level and nutority of the chHdren, the amount of experience the 
children and their teacher have had with the integrated program, and the 
degree of flexibility of the curticolam plan of the school Oiildren at 
the first-grade level who have had no experience with broad-unlt w'ork 
will need more guidance from the teacher. Their limited backgrounds in 
such matters of selection mean that, while they will participate in terms 
of their maturit)' and their previous penonal experiences with plannli^. 
their growth in such social planrung is dependent upon the teachers 
cffecuvcness in discoverit^ their coitimon needs and interests and in so 
coordinating the thinking of the group that the children’s intcll/genf 
participation b ev'oked. Sixth-grade children have reached a stage of 
social development in which they have a concern for group goals that b 
not possible for the relarively egocentric first graders. Thb socbl matur- 
ity. coupled with previous experience in broad-unit work, enables these 
older children to participate more fuUy-^ fact to pUv a maior rolc-in 
selecting the problem or area for study. 


The Changes That the Coming of Winter Makes in Our Living 
How Docs Out Community Provide for Health and Safety? 
How Does Our Rivet (L^e, Harbor) Help Us Get Food, C 
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When student teachers think of children taking part in selcctmg a broad 
unit for study, they may think solely of the discussion groups in which 
children express their opinions. This is really only a small phase of the 
contribution that children can make. You will seldom get at the real 
purposes and interests of children merely through the discussion that re- 
volves about a consideration of what might be studied. The interests that 
children voice are clues to the teacher and often little more. Tha is 
especially true of the younger children in the early-elementary grades, but 
is true to lesser extent of children m the fatcr-clemcntary grades. The 
discussion of interests and purposes must be accompanied over a period of 
time. Several days at a minimum, with experiences by which the teacher 
and the children determine more reliably whether a proposed study will 
really challenge the group. These exploratory experiences can include 
talking with parents about the proposed study, reading books, looking at 
pictures, viewing exhibits and movies, raking walking trips, and so on. 
Continued discussion and sharing in relation to these experiences will 
help the group determine the suitability of the proposed stady. The 
teacher must interpret the actions of the children as well as what they 
say. For example, a child may voice an interest in finding our more about 
electricity and give evidence that the interest is genuine by bringing to 
school books on electricity from home or the neighborhood library. 
Another child may say he ^vants to study about pioneers but shosvs no 
interest In the exploratory activities in connection with the proposed 
pioneer study. Nor does he initiate any other activities. Real interest can 
also be indicated by children through the kbds of questions that they 
continue to ask day after day. 

As children gain experience with the integrated program, an important 
aspect of the selection of a new study is the consideration of criteria for 
choosing a broad unit. These criteria arc established by the children and 
the teacher worldng together. A group might establish criteria including 
such considerations as these: 

Have we had this study before? 

Is this study worthwhile? 

Are there important problems to contider? 

Is it interesting enough for us to work on for quite a long time? 

Have we time enough to do thfe study well? 

Is it too hard or too easy for us? 

Can we get pten^ of information? 

Are there some trips that we can take? 

Are there movies that will help us? 

Are there some people who could speak w us? 

Are there books on the subject that we can read? 

Will rhe study be interesting to all of us? 

Is any other class in the school doing this smdy? 
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During the exploratory period these criterb 
to apprale the potential values of the studies proposed. The abo'C cntc 
are written as upper-grade children might ask the questions. q 

that younger children in the eariyelementary grades would ask wouia 
be even more childlike and the list not nearly so long. 

While various proposed topics and problems arc being conM e y 
the class in the light of the established criteria, members of the lacu^ 
should be invited to express their opinions as to the value of the 
units and to make suggestions as to some of the activities that mig 
carried on. In some schools thercis a general understanding that P^op^^ 
broad units of work must meet the approval of the faculty b«orc 
classroom group proceeds with the study. The results of the faw ty a 
will be reported to the children before the final selection of the stu y 


iiiauc. j , 

When the number of suggested studies has been narrowed dowm 
few topics or problems from wWch the final selection is to be 
choice is sometimes made by common consent. In such a case i^ ^ ° 
that a given study has the approval of a large majority g^’^Pj 

However, it is sometimes necessary for the children to vote. Seldom " 
any group reach a unanimous agreement. When it becomes clear * 
large majority of the children arc in favor of a given study, all of 
children should be helped to accept the decision and to go to work wi 
a spirit of cooperation to make a success of the broad-unit experience. 
Children, who as a minority favored a different study from the one 
selected, should be helped particularly to explore their potential contnbo 
tions to the broad unit of work. The voting, if necessary, should take 
place only after an adequate exploratory period during which purpose 
have been examined, interests tested, and the potential activities of t c 
various studies have been thoroughly considered. 

In this process of selecting broad units of work it is very important ma 
children know the linutarions within which they are working. Children 
should not be seriously deliberating in reference to a course of acQon 
when the decision has already been made by the teacher, or the principal* 
or by a curriculum committee. If the teacher, for example, has decided m 
advance for one reason or another what die study is to be, it is nothing 
less than immoral to have the cluldreu go through a process by which 
they are led to think that th^ arc making the decision. There are sitiw* 
tions in which it seems quite justifuble for the topic or problem of the 
broad unit to have been selected in advance. In this case the children 


should be told at the outset what the study is to be and the exploratory 
period becomes one of stlmoladi^ rather than identifying major intere^. 

In this case, also, the teacher will be able to give children opportunities, 
within the honestly recognized limitations, of participating in deciding 
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the direction in which the broad tinrt will move and thus the children 
will really have had a significant share in the selection of the content of 
the unit itself. If the specific activities involved in the study have been 
determined in advance, so that the group has few if any important 
decisions to njalre in the development of the undertating, then this total 
experience can not justifiably be called a broad unit of work. Nor should 
“broad unit" be used to describe such work. 

The teacher, or the student teacher, must play a major role in the 
selection of the broad unit of work. He provides the setting in which the 
exploratory thinking and sharing of ideas takes place. He guides children 
in the development of criteria for the selection of the study. He arranges 
and guides the exploratory experiences. He provides the setting for ade- 
quate communication among group members. He interprets the actions of 
the children in attempting to get at real purposes and interests, noting 
facial c,xprcssions and gestures. He observes clues to children’s meanings; 
he tries genuinely to ferret out children’s intentions. He keeps children 
informed of limitations. He knows when a topic should be eliminated 
from final choices. He directs all those activities and arrangements which 
arc necessar)' in facilitating and arriving at a satisfactory selection of a 
study, but which the children themselves are nor yet mature enough to do. 
He cobrdlnates the thinking and action of the group for orderly pro- 
gression toward final selection. He demonstrates and promotes the use of 
democratic procedures throughout the entire process of selecting the 
broad unif of work. 

Such a teacher recognizes that in a truly modem school children will 
have a real part in making decisions in regard to things that concern them. 
He knows, too, that as children progress through a good school they 
become increasingly capable of making intelligent decisions about their 
school living. 

Organidtjg Purposes and Procedures. After the stud)^has been selected, 
definite purposes must be organized and procedures agreed upon. As a 
student teacher responsible for guiding the work, you will, -of course, 
have already begun the process of identifying the purposes that you 
hope will be achieved in the study. It is here suggested that the desired 
outcomes be listed under the four headings: undersmndings of and general- 
izations from content information; attitudes and appreebtions; abilities 
and skills; and individual and group behavior. You should, at tills time in 
your planning, write out under these headings the desired outcomes of 
the study in as much detail as will be useful to you and your critic teacher 
in providing guidance for the children. 

After you have carefully thought through and recorded the purposes 
of the study as you see them, yon are ready to help the children go 
through a similar process. It should be remembered that the purposes of 
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th= mamre teacher teffl go beyond thote of the 
example, do not have the maturity or background 
which to understand the needs of democrattc socety vv,th ms|gte equd^_ 
that of the teacher. If a group of ten-ycaMlds are smdyin„ 
ety in connection with a broad unit of -work on Food 
States.” they -will have many questions to ask and to anssver bu y 
not see the purposes of the cTpericncc in the comprehensive that tn 
teacher should. Children, at tlus developmental level, will be 
understanding in an elementary way how farm machines operate, 
living on farms is different because of the machines, how an ‘"“eas' “ 
the production of food is caused by the machines, and how t c 
machines results in the reduction of the number of bborers ncc e on 
farms. Most children of this age, however, wall not be mature enoug 
understand the problems of cultural bg that accompany the use o 
modem farm machinery: unemployment, overproduction, pnee contt iv 
and so on. One major purpose of the teacher In this study is that c 
come to know about the machines and the materbl difference tmt cj 
make in the way people live. The teacher recognize that in this waj 
children will be building a background of experience and under^ding 
for attacking the problems of cultural bg at a bter stage in their 
tnenL The children will probably not be aware of, or understand, 
techet purpose. . 

Quldren revel purpose through the questions they ek and the piaw 
they make for getting the answeis. After there has been sufficient back* 
ground developed through the exploratory experiences, original ques^iom 
en be re-examined and restated and more questions asked. This may 
done through a series of whole-group discussions that extend over a 
period of several or more days. If you are leading these discusions, you 
should record the questions asked, 6rst on the chalkboard and bter, mom 
permanently, on large chart paper. These questions should be m the 
language of the children and in question form rather than written as 
statements. Since out of these <Uscussion$ will come the pbn of work fof 
much of the broad umt, it is particularly important that the list of ques- 
tions not be hurriedly assembled. In fact, the lists should be kept open as 
the study progresses because important qaestions that were not forseen 
at the beginning will arise. 

The kinds and number of questions will vary with the age and matuntj 
of the children. Since first graders cannot project their thinking far mto 
the future, they cannot visuafize an entire broad-unit experience. These 
young children must be guided to ask their questions about one phase of 
the work at a time. If a first-grade group is having experiences in con- 
nection with “Workers Who Help Us in Our School,” it will be necessar)' 
to encourage them to select one worker and to ask questions about him- 
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They might first decide to find out about the custodbn and ask such 
questions as these; 

Does Mr. Jones run our school? 

When does Mr. Jones clean our room? 

When does Mr. Jones come to work tn the morning? 

How does Mr. Jones make a fire in the furnace? 

Where docs Mr. Jones get the coat? 

How can we help Mr. Jones? 

The children and the teacher would then go about anstt'cring these 
questions through visiting Mr. Jones in the furnace room, having him 
visit in their classroom, discussing what has been learned, recording the 
experiences on charts, painting, dramatizing, and so on. After the children 
have learned about their custodian, they might ask questions about the 
school nurse and go through similar processes in answering these ques- 
tions. In like manner the group might team about the school principal, 
the phyacian, the patrol boys, other teachers, the cook in the lunch 
room, and the truck driver who brings the school supplies. Such a broad 
Unit of work could well extend over a period of six weeks or more but 
the continuity must be furnished by the teacher. 

On the other hand the slxth-gndets are capable of considerable insight 
into the entire range of experiences which their study might include. 
They can ask questions at the beginning of the study which, for the most 
part, will furnish the guides for organizing the whole broad unit. 

Suppose that a group of later-elementary school children are beginning 
work on a study of “How Our Comraunit)' Depends Upon the Whole 
World for Food, Shelter, and Oothing.” Over a period of several d.iys 
the children might suggest as many as sixty or seventy questions to be 
answered during the study. Since this topic is very broad— as most studies 
are and should be in the later-cicmcntatj’ grades— it would not be sensible 
for the group to w'ork on all aspects of the study at the same rime. Suppose 
further, then, that thb group decided to answer first the questions related 
to clothing. TTie questions on clothii^ would be drawn from the original 
list and organized about the headings of “Cotton,” “Wool,” “Silk,” 
“Linen," “Fur," and “Nylon." The questions relating to cotton might be 
as follows; 

Where in the world is cotton grown? 

What type of climate is needed for growing cotton? 

What land of soil does cotton need? 

Would cotton grow here? 

Arc there different kinds of cotton? 

\%'hat kind of machinery is used in cotton famung? 

h machmety causing changes in the vty cotton is grown? 

^Vhc^c is the cotton sent that is grown m the United States? 
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Do wc import any conon? . , 

Do we impon any conon clothing that u made in other countries. 

How is cotton made into clothes? 

WTiat did early people use to make cloth? 

How is conon clothing dyed? 

How b dye made? 

Is the dye made in the United States? 

How were dyes nude in olden times? 

Similar lists of questions would be drawn together for each of the other 
clothing materials. _ . 

Children in the early-clemcntatj* grades do much of their research 
as a whole group with direct help and guidance from the teacher. The 
older children in the latcr-elcmcntar^' grades organize into committert 
for more independent group research, still under the guidance . 
teacher. For example, the study discussed above might be organfed m 
such a way that six comminces would l»e at work, each searching for 
answers to the questions on one tj^K of clothing matcriaL One com- 
mittce would be working on "Conon," another on “W'ool,” and so on. 

Inexperienced teachers, as well as teachers new to the integrated pro- 
gram, are apt to make two serious mistakes in organizing the purpose 
and procedures of the broad unit. One has been mentioned above— that of 
tr)*ing to tackle too much at one time. When the scope of the work b not 
delimited sufficiently, opportunity for children to gain insight into im- 
portant relationships b sacriHced and thej' get a mere smattering of 
knowledge within a broad framework. Hence unit)* b not achieved and 
the total experience is not integrative. Furthermore, when children 
attempt too much, they of necessity do a poor job of research, gathering 
unrelated bits of-informaiion, rather than doing thorough work on an 
undertaking of reasonable scope. 

The teacher finds that when the study is not delimited sufficiently h* 
b hard pressed to keep up with the supcrvbory as p ects of h'ls respon^ 
bility and be in a position to give real assistance wiA the research. Again 
referring to the study above, one would have an illustration of thb 
mb^e if the children began a study of “Food," "aothir^,” and "Shel- 
ter, all at the same time, with two comnultecs working on each of these 
three major problems witlun the study. It would be a much more sensible 
pro«dure for the entire group to work first on “aothing”; then the 
entire group might work on "Food"; and finally, all could study “Shelter. 

The second serious mistake, frequently made in organizing the broad 
unit, has to do with the purposes of committee work. In the early stages of 
die study the major comnunees should be research groups. They sviU ^ 
primarily concerned with usii^ all possiTiIe sources of mformarion to get 
ansvi’crs to quesnons. They should be functionally organized and so 
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guided by the teacher that the children will be learning cooperative 
research techniques. Sometimes teachers who are worried lest the children 
nor continue ro be interested in the study rush into plans for “acdvicies” 
or “projects” involving painting muraK making large maps, building 
models, or developing scrapbool^ Thus, in the early phases of the study, 
an insecure teacher may organize a mural committee, a map committee, a 
model committee, and a scrapbook committee rather than research com- 
mittees. In this way the answering of questions assumes a secondary role 
and the broad unit is seriously mis-directed in emphasis at the vety 
outset. Orgam’zing for assimilating and sharing activities— murals, plays, 
radio programs, scrapbooks, pageants-should develop from research 
work which is already weii under way. 

Organizing committees for socially useful work which exists in con- 
nection with the study should wait until the entire group has gained a 
great deal of information. For instance, children working with a broad 
unit on “How We Gee Our Food" might have a chance to plant and care 
for a vegetable garden in which food is to be grown to supplement free 
school lunches. They might assist in the school cafeteria or, in schools 
without a cafeteria, help inaugurate a hot-lunch program. Delegation and 
acceptance of resporuibility for specific jobs in such socially useful work 
should not come before considerable research has been done. It is, of 
course, true that more information is often needed after the assimilating 
and sharing activity or the sodally useful work gets under way. 

Children in the elementary school, at each age and grade level, are 
learning cooperative group work. They begin the process of learning 
committee work in the kindcigartcn and they are still learning it when 
they are in the sixth grade. Even adults in our democracy have much to 
learn about working cooperatively. As a student teacher you must expect 
that the group work will not always go smoothly. You will need to give 
supervision and guidance, to provide frequent discussion of the elements 
of good committee work, and to arrange for periodic erMluacion by the 
whole group of the effectiveness of the work of the various committees. 
You \vill want to provide for frequent reports of progress by die com- 
mittees to the whole group. Through these progress reports and your 
supervision of the committees at work, waste of time through misdirected 
effort can be largely avoided. 

When children fail in their committee work, it is usually because they 
have little respect for the job they have undertaken or because they do 
not have a clear understanding of dieir group functions and responsibili- 
ties. Each of these difficulties can be avoided by careful planning and 
re-planning. You must sit doivn frequently with each small group, guiding 
them in planning their work, directing them to sources of information, 
and helping them “to become a group." 
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GetHng Infomution. After the purposes of the study have clearly 
organized and the plan of work agreed upon, the group is ready lor tne 
serious work of investigating and collecting data. In the subject-center^ 
program with its basic reliance upon a particular textbook for cach suc^ 
fecL much of the research is already done and the major job rernaimng 
for the children is one of understanding, clarifying, and mcmonzing tne 
facts already assembled. Such limitations present a real challenge to lor- 
ward-looking teachers who seek to provide a rich program of cducauon- 
The broad-unit procedure of the integrated program is, of course, greatly 
different. Rather than depending upon a few books for anssyers to tjues 
dons, the children are helped and encouraged to use a wide range o 
sources. Developing skill in research techniques, knowing how to get 
needed information, is recognized as a major goal of the modem elemen- 
tary school Only through many funcrional experiences with investigating 
and collecting data can children learn to be sensirive to, and critical o , 
sources of information. . 

Sources of information potentially available to elementary-school 
children and teachers can be summarued under four headings: 


1. The e ommu nhy: factories, stores, homes, parks, museum^ farms, 
bams, wholesale houses, railroad stations, alrpom, buildmgs, buudn:^ 
projects, post office, fire house, art gallery, dair}’, hatchery, road repair 
ptojects, and so on. 

a. People: interviews, conferences, tnfonna] lectures, conversations, demon- 
scradons. 

j. Audiovisual msteri^s: motion pictures, filmstrips, class slides, still pic- 
tures. photographs, recordings, radio programs, globes, maps, graphs, 
samples, specimens, models. 

4. Reading TTiaterials: books, magazines, newspapers, bulletins, reports, charts, 
posters, encyclopedias. 


As a student teacher you will have responsibility for guiding and direct- 
ing the collection of data. You will want to help children find information 
by making them aware of postible sources and by assisting them in 
interpreting the materials. The modem teacher not only guides bnt he 
takes part directly in the process of getting ansvvers as well, using hs 
mature background of experience and knowledge of sources. To guide 
adequately the investigation and coDcction of data, you also will need to 
be studying and learning as the study goes fon^vard. 

When children go about the job of searching for information, they 
usually find materials at various levels of reading difficult)'. Children 
should be Icamix^ to select realistically source materials that they can 
handle. The teacher has a responsibility, however, for seeing that children 
are not frustrated by struggling \rith unsuitable mateiiaL At times, be 
might read a difficult book alood to die entire group or, after reading 
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the book himself, give a digest of perdnent information to the children 
concerned- At other times, he will be able to provide suitable books that 
have the information the children are seeking. The teacher has a con- 
tinuing responsibility to provide relatively easy materials for the less 
mature readers. 

As the study progresses, information is obtained by the entire group 
working together, by committees, and by individual children. Individual 
children bring information and materials of all types from home, report 
observations in the conwnunity, and do independent research in the 
neighborhood library. The enrire group listens to a talk, sees a moving 
picture, listens to radio programs, studies a series of still pictures, takes a 
trip, or listens to the reading of a particularly useful book. A commirtee 
might use any or all of the above research procedures. 

The teacher must have a la^c part in arranging the whole-group 
research ejrperienccs. The faking of trips into the community, for ex- 
ample, requires careful planning. Before a field trip is finally decided 
upon, the group must have clear and definite research purposes for the 
underuking. Usually, the teacher should first take the proposed trip 
himself to investigate the potentialities of the experience for the children. 
Only in this ^vay can he know whether the trip under consideration 
promises to be worth the time and enerjy to be expended on it. Likevvise 
the teacher should see a moving picture before it is shown to the children. 
If it is to be used in connection with the study, it must meet a definite 
need of the group; it must contribute to the answering of important 
questions. Here again the teacher must make the decision; he must decide 
tile extent to which the particular movie in question is vital to the study. 
It should be mentioned that, at times, children can help with these ex- 
ploratory ventures. If the teacher can arrange transportation, sometimes 
it is quite desirable for a committee of children to accompany him in 
investigating the possibilities of a proposed trip. Liketvise, a committee of 
children might preview the movie after school hours or at a special show- 
ing during the noon hour. 

Children need help from the teacher in recording and organizing the 
information which they collect When children are six, seven, or eight 
years of age, their ability to get information far exceeds their skill in 
recording it. The teacher most help fill the gap. In the eatly-elcmentary 
grades the teacher must fscJlinte the record)!^ by arranging /or the 
children to dictate to him. He can prepre experience charts from the 
group dictation which record the data that the children have gathered in 
answer to their questions. The seren-yetc-alds, for example, may have 
listened as a visitor explained to them m a simple way what happens to 
the gasoline that is put into an automobile. After this information is 
discussed and assimilated, it can then be recorded by the teacher from 
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for the children but through this technique they are helped 
independent recording more effcctirely. The jj, 

that even at this level-ages nine, ten, and elertn-the chdds . 

research is normally far ahead of his skill in recording. A ter t e 
has ivrittcn on the chalkboard the report or other orgamtaQon ot 
tiiat a committee or whole group has dicated to him, the children 
cemed may make individual copies of the results of their ^caich. 

■ Ufhg SkiOs end Subject Metier. In broad-unit work, skills and 
matter are thooaht of as the tools and materials needed to cai^ on 
study. Children use a wide range of reading materials to get inforjMtioo 
diat is needed to answer questions and solve problems. Through sue 
purposeful functional experience children improve their skill in gem^ 
meanir^ from the printed page in reading. Children take notes, compt» 
reports, write letters, make signs and labels, and record experiences: 
activities for skill in mitten expression. To- commutucate e ec 

tively through vnitten expression ch3dreo need continuously to improve 
their spelling, English usage, and handwriting. Likewise, oral expression 
is an indispensable tool in cartjni^ on the activities of the broad-i^t 
study involring planning, research, sharing, reporting, and evaluating- 
The effectiveness mth which the group uses oral communication deter- 
mines largely the success of the study. 

Mathemadcal skill and knowledge are used when they can contribute to 
the study. The sensitive teacher b aware of the rich mathematical ex- 
periences potendally involved in any broad unit of work, and recogmM^ 
further how much more the ciuldrra can gain from the total expenenw 
if these potentials are realized. GeographTcal and historical research S 
carried on when infoimadon and undeisandings from these subject erees 
are vital to the study- 

Thus the student teacher can see that one docs not ask, “How can I 
get aiiihmedc into my unit?" or “How much spelling work will this 
ank provider" Rather, the quesdons the teacher must aric are ‘TATut 
improvements in die common skitle are needed if wx are to succeed with 
this study?" and “\^'hat can the subject areas contribute in the way oi 
mateiuls essendal to our scody?” 
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The diagram that follo^vs is an attempt to show graphically the place 
of skills and subject matter in the broad-unit experience. The long afxo^v5 
for each of the skills and subject areas indicate their service relationship, 
their contributions to the total experience. Each child brings to bear all 
of his skill and all of his knowledge that arc pertinent to, and useful in, 
the study. TTjc small arrows indicate that the child improves his skills and 
gains knowledge, functionally oiganhed for further use, in the subject 
areas through the broad-unit experience. 



"njere is a great deal of evidence to suj^oit the idea that children do 
make real gains in the skills and subject-matter areas through the broad 
integrated experience. It must be recognized, however, that the primary 
pxirposc of any broad unit of work is not to improve skills and accumulate 
subject-matter knowledge. The tools and materials U’iih which one 
builds must always occupy a supporting position. These tools and ma- 
terials arc means by which one works toward la^er purposes. This is 
not to infer, of course, that skills and subject matter are not important. 
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On the contrarj', it must be acknowledged that the child who docs not 
leant to use the skills effectively and docs not acquire a breadth of in- 
formation is seriously handicapped in faring the problems of life. Mo ern 
teachers believe that children best accomplish these subject-matter and 
skill goals through the integrated program. The integrated progr^ 
provides, as you remember, not only for broad-unit experiences but or 
practice directed toward improving the common skills. 

Cmying On Activities. From a comprehensive point of view, everything 
that is done by the teacher and the children in the development of a broa 
unit of work comes under the heading of activities. With this interpre- 
tation, actirities include planning, organmng purposes and procedur^ 
carrying on research, working with data, sharing what has been Icamci 
and evaluating. In this section, however, the discussion of activities will 
be directed toward those things which the children do with the informa- 
tion that they have gathered through their extensive research. 

The purpose of such acovities is to help children organize, clarify, 
understand, and assimilate their datau For example, a group of seven-year- 
olds in the second grade, studying “Where We Get Our Food,” will use 
many sources of iiffonnauon to find out about the various kinds of food 
that are sold in the neighborhood grocery store. After they have accu- 
mulated considerable information, they may deride to build and operate 
a grocery store in their classroom. The building of the grocery store and 
the play experiences that revolve around it are the kinds of activities with 
wWch tlus section is concerned. The major purpose of the building of the 
grocery store in the classroom b to provide an activity through which 
duldren can better understand the total function of thb communi^ serv- 
ice, through which they can further organize, clarify, understand, assimi- 
late and make use of the information they have ga^ered. 

Since these acovities use information that has been gathered dirough 
mtenslve research, it follows that they can be organized and initiated 
only after the research b well under way. As has been pointed out 
previously, if children go to work on murals, consnuccion, scrapbooks, 
charts, models, and so on, before they have gathered data, die broad unit 
b seriously mis-directed in emphasb and the research assumes a minor 
role. 

After the children and the teacher have collected considerable data 
through organized research, they are ready to use their mformation iu 
various activities. Most broad units involve, potentially, activities within 
each of the interrelated categories dbeussed below: 


ujefuJ No leamiiK can be more valuable for children than 

that wh|ch collates directly in the actual impfovement of living. Children 
^o^d be hdj^ and encouraged to comribute to public safety, to community 
ealth, to CIVIC beauty, to the protenon and conservation of resources and 
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tnateriaK and so on. Most broad units of work provide children with informa- 
tion, insights, attitudes, and appredadons that can be directed toward socially 
Qseftd work. Such work can he done at home, in school, in the neighborhood, 
and in the larger community. Children in the later-elementary grades, who arc 
gaining through broad-unit experiences understandings of people who i/ve in 
other places, may have opportunity to contribute to the improvement of living 
outside the immediate community. The following are suggestive of some types 
of socially useful work that children of elementary'-school age can do; 

Plan together how each member of the group can contribute to the work 
of tile home. 

Accept responsibility for milk distribution in the school. 

Plan and carry out plans for cleaning up and beautifying the school grounds. 

Make needed furniture for the classroom or the new school library. 

Participate daily in the planning, preparation, and serving of a hot lunch. 

Plan and orgamze a safety campaign for all of the children of the school. 

Plant and care for trees in the community. 

Entertain sick and shur-rn people at homes and in hospitals by wricing 
letters, sending scrapbooks, or by going in groups to read or sing. 

Plan lor the classroom group ro hdp in community campaigns to combat 
flies, mosquitos, weeds, tats, or mice. 

Inaugurate a plan of exchanging letters with the children of another county. 

Make up bundles of food, clothing, and other essentials to be sent to the 
people of countries in distress. 

Experhnent'ttion. Through erperimcniation children are testing the accuracy 
of their informadon. They have collected data and they want to find out “u 
It really works that way.” Children are taught in the mooem elementaiy school 
to be critical of sources of information and to verify, to hold lentauvely, or 
to reject data on the basis of the best evidence available. Some of the evidence 
may be obtained through experimentadon- TTic following are sureesdve of 
some kinds of experimenting that children of clementary-schooi age with 
adequate guidance can do profitably: 

Make soap, dye, butter, ink, bread, cheese, or ice cream. _ 

Measure a given quandty of liquid in containers of various shapea 

Plant seeds m window boxes, flats, or in a garden plot. 

Make a simple fire extinguisher, telephone, or electro-magnet. 

Feed animak various diets to test the values of foods. 

Use a weed killer on part of the school lawn. 

Dig holes in the ground to determine the depth of the top-soiL 

Rig up an electric bell. 

Explore the getting of meanings through codes, such as semaphore, smoke 
signals, Alorse, and ptcnire-wricing. 

Make taste tests of various foods. 

Test the power of water through hamcssii^ falling water or steam. 

Exclude plants from the sun and observe changes. 

Test weights of different metals. 

Use Smoke and balloons to judge wmd direction. 

Collections and exhibits. Children profit by and enjoy coUecting Md as- 
sembling materials that contribute to Ae broad unit of work. Activities of 
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Improvise and create songs. 

Make and learn to use simple musical Insmiments, 

Arrange flowers and other objects of beauty in the classroom. 

When such activities as those discussed in the categories above arc 
utilized in the broad unit of work, they must be genuinely integral pare 
of the unit experience. The nature of the particular study on \ 

children are working at a given time will largely determine the kin o 
activities that will be most suitable. 

Culmmating Experiencei. It is not always necessary to have a culminat- 
ing activity in connection with the broad unit. Usually, however, chil r« 
profit greatly by sharing svith another group their experiences in t t 
study. The sharing may be with children of other chsses in the schewh 
viith children of another school, or with parents or other interested adults. 
Through well-planned culminating activities, parents arc helped to 
stand the nature of broad-unit work and to appreciate the quality of the 
learning experience. 

The culminating experience is usually organized around an audieow 
situation such as a program or an open house. It is advisable that the 
visitors come to the classroom where the children have done the greater 
part of their work rather than to the auditorium. This is true for three 
reasons. In the first place, the sharing b more effective with small groups 
of vbitors. In the second place, in the classroom there b much evidwee 
of the children’s work-their Usts of questions, their murab and paintings, 
their modeb, their chares and maps, thetr creative writing, and their 
collections and exhibits. In the third place, the children are much more 
natural and secure in their own school home. 

Whatever form the culminatit^ activity takes, it should emphasize the 
important leariungs that have taken place in the total experience. It is 
possible, when the group strives to present a program which b primarily 
entertaining, to give a fabe impression of the nature of broad-unit wort 
For example, a culminatir^ activity in which the children merely sing 
songs, dance, and present a brief play might give the impression that the 
study was mostly play in a trivial sense, and had little to do wdth gaining 
important knowledge, understandings, and attitudes. The major emphasb 
in a good study most be directly upon tiiese important goals. The culmi- 
nating activity should reflect thk emphasb. 

In the culminating experience h would seem advbable, in addition to 
sharing the results of the various activities, to explain to the vbitors the 
problems that the group set out to solve and the questions to which 
answers were sought In thb way emphasb can be placed properly upon 
the research aspects of the total experience. Then the activities— 
cxpcrimentii^. constructii^, dramatmng. and so on-can be shared in 
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their proper role as contributing to the solution of problems and the 
answering of important (Questions. 

The form that the culminating activity takes will vary with the matur- 
ity of the children and the characteristics of the broad unit in question- 
The following arc four examples of culminating experiences: 

A group of early-elcmcnta^ school children might share with their 
audience by reading aloud their questions and experience stories, show and 
explain their paintings and murals, and give a brief dramatization of some 
phase of their work. 

A group of eight- or nine-yeir-olds might share their learnings about cloth 
with a well-organized series of glass slides made by the children, accompanied 
by appropriate explanations. They might also tell stories of their experiments 
with dyes and cloth testing, and condude their program with a group of 
choral readings of original poems about cloth and clothing. 

A group of ten- or eleven-year-olds might hold an open house in which 
the visitors could move about the room reading charts and stories, examining 
books and other source materials, viewing paintings and models, and examining 
collections. This pan of the program could be followed by songs and dances 
of the culture being studied. 

Another older group studying communication might have used a vacant 
room to organize a school library. In addition to telling about the stody, the 
culminating activity would involve acquainting various groups of children in 
the school with the facilities of the new library. 

The student teacher, in planning the culminating experience that in- 
polves an audience situation, must be very conscious of the time element. 
Programs in which children in the early-elementary grades arc sharing 
their experiences in the study should probably be limited to approximately 
thirty minutes. For the older children the time might be extended to 
forty-five minutes. These suggested time limits refer to the length of the 
program itself. An open house or sodal period following the program 
could extend well beyond the times suggested above. 

Evaliuttion. Evaluation in the broad unit is continually directed towards 
determining the extent to which the purposes of the study are being 
realized. Evaluative tcchm’ques and instruments should be used through- 
out the study rather than at the conclusion of the work alone. These 
techniques and inscruments might include ivhoJe-group discussions, small- 
group discussions, anecdotal records, conversations, diaries, logs, obser- 
vations, paper-and-pencil tests, check lists, demonstrations, and exhibits. 

The children should be involved in the process of evaluation through- 
out the study. The children sltare in determining the purposes of the 
study and participate in detcrmim'ng the extent to which hoped-for out- 
comes are achies’ed. They share, as has been mentioned previously, in 
setting up criteria for evaluation, in developing instruments and tech- 
niques, and in determining results. 
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outcomes tvhose immediate purposes they understand, 
elementary-school children has purposes that go beyortd J 

children, a point that has been thoroughly considered ^ . ' 

of course, will not attempt to involve chddrcn directly in p ^ P 
cedures for appraising outcomes in relation to these purpose. - 
in the broad unit of work, then, goes fortvard at two P. 

cedure in which children share directly in setting up criteria, 
instruments and techniques, and determining results and sccon j , p 
cedure for which the teacher must assume the complete responsi ) 
with the children participating only indirectly. 


IKTEGRATTVE EXPERtENCE IN StJOJECT-CENTERED PROGRAMS 

Many schools are still organized on the basis of isolated *1*^ 

sldlls taught in separate brief periods throughout the day. ^ 

metwary schools, however, are moving in the direction of ^ 

described as the integrated program. During this transitional sta« t” J 
student teachers will have to work within sub)ect.m3tter and skill 
If you accept the limitations of the program of your school as a cMllcn^ 
you will strive in everj* way possible to provide integrating ®*^r**' j 
for your children. Your work as a student teacher can make 
real contributions to the progress of the school in moving from its sub) 
centered organizarion to the correlated or integrated programs. 

Enriching Textbook Inmucrion. You may, as a student teacher, 
with a course of study that is planned around a given textbook for ^ 
subject and skill. You may be expected to use these books wth t e 
children and to cover the material included. In such a situation yout 
responsibility is to enrich in every wav possible the use of these textbw 
Many suggesrions from previous pages in this chapter may be modihe 
and adapted in order to improve texdjook teaching. 

Inevitably you face the problem of individual differences in reading 
ability in your group. Not all of the children of any tyqiical or non^ 
group at any grade level will be capable of succeeding with the reading 
of the books of that grade. If a particular book is especblly difficult, y®'^ 
may have no intelligent choice bat to read to the children. With other 
books many of the children will be able to read independently so that you 
may free yourself to work with a small group that needs help. 

Qjildren should approach the problem of studying a textbook vrith 
definite purposes in mind. There should be discussions prior to reading 
the book in which the general content b considered and interests stimn 
lated and identified. It b often fcaable for the children to set up a Ibt of 
questions which might be answered in the textbook. If the siith-gradeR 
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are ready to read a section in the geography book on Australia, for 
example, the actual reading might well be preceded by discussions of 
what is already knotvn about Australia. The children and the teacher 
could then make up a list of questions directed towards those things that 
are important to know about the ger^raphy of this country. A list might 
include questions such as these: 

How la^e is Australia? 

Is the climate like ours? 

Are there mountains in Australia? 

Are there rivers and lakes in Australia? 

Do the people look L'ke us? 

What kmds of work do Australians do? 

Are the cides of Australia like our cities? 

What kinds of goods do Australians send to us? What do we ship to them* 

TWs method of work, wfrhin the timications of the textbook, is some- 
what an adaptation of the broad-unit approach. When the list of questions 
has been completed and organized, various committees can be established 
to be responsible for reading the textbook for answers to specific groups 
of questions. The children, in this pbn. rather than reading to find out 
what comes next, would actually be searching for answers to questions 
and would in this sense be doing research. The various committees would 
record data as they find it and give reports to the whole group in a manner 
similar to that described previously in broad-unit work. Many of the 
activities, such as experimentation. coUections and exhibits, can be carried 
on in textbook teaching, especially if the period can be lengthened or a 
free-choice period is utilized. 

Ushig Sufrplementary Materials. The above discussion on enriching 
textbook instruction suggests a procedure in which you, as the student 
teacher, would be relying on the textbook as the main source of informa- 
tion. Actually, in most schools you would be permitted, and encouraged, 
to supplement the textbook wth other sources of information. The text- 
book, then, remains an important source of information, but only one of 
many soiuccs. Working within the limitations of the time available daily 
for the subject in question, you will be able, in such a situation, to use 
other reading materiab, audio-visual aids, people, and the community. 
Many modem textboolo include helpful su^estions as to ways of using 
supplementary materials. 

Relating Texiboeis to First-band Experience. A serious limitation of 
the subject-centered curriculum, with its reliance upon textbooks, is its 
inevitable emphasis upon vicarious learning. When books are written 
for use by children in schools all over the country, the material will of 
necessity be out of the immediate, direct experience of most of the 
children. The teacher must accept responsibility for doing everything 
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possMt to relate the vicarious leanuitg from the books 
children know from first-hand erperience. There mtut be 
parison with out farm, our school, our dtj-, our 
L homes, or our clothing, since the child can r’S 

and other times only in contrast with wluc he know's and expc 
currently and directly in his own community. ,^A\n(T 

Applying SMh in Child Liting. The common skills such as 
spelling, handuTiting, English usage, and computing have no value in 
themselves. Rather they must be considered as tools by which impo 
things are accomplished. The child who fails to become effcctne i 
functional use of these tools in the elementary school is seriously hana - 
capped as he faces his problems of living. Good schools accept 
bility for helping each child achieve his optimum development in tnes 

skills .a; I • » the 

The sub]cct-ccnicred program presenB some real difnculties to 
student teacher who would provide functional skill work. The uni ormity 
of grade standards, the single textbook, the short blocks of time for «c 
of the skills, the isolation of the skills from other phases of the whooi 
program, and the treatment of skills as ends in themselves rather than 
tools for living are characteristic of the subject-centered program at i 
worst. However, the student teacher who recognizes these UmitaDons, o 
the extent that they exist, can accomplbh much in the direction of pn>* 
Tiding for the functional development of skill in the tise of these importan 
tools. _ 

As has been pointed out previously, any typical group of children win 
vary greatly in their effectiveness with the common skills. You will 
to provide for these differences by using supplementary experiences an 
materials, by «rj-ing the emphasis and the time spent upon the vanoos 
skills for individual children, and by arranging for indi^dual and small- 
group work. It may be possible for you to modify the daily schedule so 
that you will have larger blocks of time. You can then plan the use of the 
time in relation to need so that the establishing of normal relationships 
between the sldlls will be facilitated. 

More important, however, than any of the modifications suggested 
above is that you make every possible effort to apply the learmngs m 
these comroon skills to the living of children; that you provide practice 
in the use of the skills as tools in solving r^ problems. For example, 
punctuation, handwriting, and spelling should be related to the writing 
that children do in their other school and out-of-school work. Part of the 
time scheduled for these sldlls might well be spent in writing letters to 
relatives and friends, writing a report for the geography class, writing ati 
arricle for the school newspaper, or in other activities in which the chil- 
dren need these skills. 
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Other examples of this relationship between skills and child living can 
be dra^vn from the field of arithmetic. Each child faces innumerable 
mathematical problems day after day. If his arithmetic is to be functional, 
he muse use his skill in dealing with these real problems. In school the 
children can have daily experiences with counting classmates present and 
absent, the number of chairs needed for a small group meeting, the bottles 
of milk, the number of pieces of paper needed for a given activity, the 
lunch money, and so on. They can, and should, do such things as xveigh 
themselves periodically and note gains, losses, and variations from norms. 
They should be helped in their arithmetic period with out-of-school prob- 
lems. Some of the boys collect money and keep accounts for their news- 
paper routes; many youngsters have weekly allowances the use of 
which requires some planning; and most of the children face such prob- 
lems as how to use a given sum of money to buy presents for members 
of the family and close friends. The older children should have experience 
with analyzing the costs of food, clothing, medical and dental services, 
and other essentials. 

It is assumed that in most subject-centered schools you wll have definite 
textbooks in the skills for each grade level. The suggestions above for 
relating the skills to child living are to guide you in supplementing the 
textbooks rather than replacing them during your student teaching. Your 
responsibility in such a situation is to use the books assigned to the grade 
as functionally as possible, always remembering that learning from books 
has value only as it becomes organized for use in meeting real problems. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Modem teachers understand the meaning of integrative experience and 
have learned ^vays of providing in school such experience for children. 
The following criteria arc offered to help you judge your own growth 
in relation to this aspect of teaching. 

I. The Meaning cf Integrative Experience: 

In what ways are you growing in your understanding of the meaning of 
integrative experience? V\^t, in your thinking, arc the implications of the 
process of integration for the curnculum of the school in which you teach? 

In what ways are the children under your guidance experiencing a school 
program that provides integrative crperiences? 

i. Applying Principles of Broad-unit Work: 

As you now evaluate your understanding of the nine traits or characteristics 
of a broad unit of work, how has the meaning of these characteristics been 
broadened and deepened through your experiences in applying them? In what 
specific way's is your broad unit nieasuruig up to these characteristics? If jrour 
unit falls to hamionize with some of these characteristics, what next stMis mieht 
you take? If you were beginning again, how would you proceed difterendy? 
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Plinnmg Broad Units of TVork: _ 

mo pmcipjttd in th= stlcorion ™ ^ 5,e orgjnia- 

woilingi How did each person contribjjtc! To wlut 
tion tor research in the unit effemee? Inst the Tat.ons »«CB ^ 

that have contributed most effcctivelj- to thcchildteits ability to 

for their study. In what ways have the chadien tmproved in then anmtv 
do research? iVhat evidence do yon have that the sl^ “^rid^'ottird on by 
beennwd in a ftmctional manner? How »e 

the children helping them to clarify and assimilate their aedvides 

achievement of what other important purposes arc each of th 
contributing’ 

4. Imesrath-e Experience in Subiect^entered Pro^s: 

{This section applies only to those student teachers a 

centered programs where they are not having an opportunity to wo 

'"^iilj-ze your wort with tertboolts by listing aU of 

have done to provide enrichment of textbook mstmenon. To cned- 

have you used supplementary nuterials? Rrsi-hand experiences. In 

fic wijf have you succeeded in relating the lea^g of skills to chdd 

As )*ou work in this type of program, what limitations do you fina m P“6 

children achies'e integradon? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

I, A basic idea in this chspter is that if elementary schools «c 
truly Integrative experiences for children, a ma)or part of the 
must ^ orgaoked about broad units of work. At your stage of V . 

development, sihere do you stand on this matter? Do you completely a y 
this basic idea or do you think that it b subject to some modification. ^ 
a. One distinguishing trait of the desirable broad unit of work b ^ 

vldcs rich first-hand experience for children. To what extent j 

of elementary-school age learn by direct experience? What b the ro e 
vicarious experience in the educaaon of young chSdicn? t u i, oad 

3. The sutrgestion has been made that in orgaiuzing the work of the br 
unit “anivincs” should not be started until the research b well under 
WTiat b your experience with broad-unit work in your student 

telling you about the practicality of ihb suggestion? ^^'hat problems does this 
procedure present? , 

4. One experienced teacher said, "The tail most not wag the dog; the cui* 
mnuting experience must not dictate the research and the various atmviow o 
the broad unit." What suggestions do you have as to ways of working wruen 
will confine the culmiiuiing experience to its proper role? 

3. From your first intensive experience wiui guiding a broad unit, what arc 
you learning about children’s atrinides toward ihb way of working 
studying? Do children get satbfaction from broad-unit work? Do they think 
it b important school « oik? 


to provide 
curriculum 
5rofessiotial 
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_ This volume presents an approach to the oi^anization of the clementaiy school 
in terms of improving learning sitQaOoos for cfuldrcn. Chapter IV, “In the Interest 
of the Nation,” is especially recommended to you. 

Brown, Alma J., "Leartung Through Sodally Useful Work,” Childhood Education 
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This article describes the somaBy useful work accomplished by one group of 
children under the guidance of their teacher. 

Eduearional Policies Commission, Education for All American Children (Washing- 
ton, D.C., National Education Association, 1948). 
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YoHt; American Book Cti., 1948). 
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dergarten md Primary Grades (Wasidngton, D.C.. National Education Anociatlon, 
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children will find particuiarly helpful. It represents some of the best of modem 
thinking in relation to purposes, materials, and procedures in social education. 

Narional Council for the Social Studies. The SociA StuJier in the Elementary Sehoal, 
Ttoelfth yearbook (Washington. D.C, National Educauon Association, imj). 

This excellent yearbook should be very helpful to you. Chapters VTII, DC, and X 
preseoc complete descriptions of broaa ttnia of work at three di^ereat grade 
lev^. 

Rm>. Mary M. and WRiGitr, Lulu E.. The Begmningr of the Social Seieneet (Seiv 
York, Curies E. Scribner’s Sons, 1932). 

Here is another book of interest prinunly to the student teacher working in 
the early-elementary grades. Chapter III, “The Content of the Social Studies, is 
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Stratemeyer, F. B., Forkneh, Hamden L., and M. G., Developing a Cur- 

ricvlum for iModern Uving (New York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers (Col- 
lege, Columbb University, 1947)- 

For your purposes. Chapter VJ, “Dcvelopii^ the Curriculum with Learners," 
will be most useful. 

SntErra, Ruth, “An Evaluation of Units of H'orfc,'' Childhood Education Vol. if, 
(Febroatj', 1939) pp. 158-161. 

This forceful article wfll help yon daiify your thinking in relation to the char- 
acterisrics of the deatable broad unit of work. 

Wesley. Edgar B. and Apa-ms, Mary A, Teaching the Social Studies in Elementary 
Seboolt (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co, 1946). 

Yon will find nvo chapters of iMs horde of pimcular value in connection with 
providing integrative experiences. They are Chapter V, “Experience as the Basis of 
Learning," and Chapter XU. "DereJopii^ end Experiencing Units." 
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1. p/jmjrng Broad Umts of irofi.* _ vou arc now 

mo pinicipjtca in tht scltcnon ol the btoid "™‘ orgjnia- 

wotldng? How did ach pcrwo of infoTmJtion 

non for research in the unit cffcOTve. lirt the »..nrV in collecting data 

that have contributed most effectively to the children ability to 

for their study. In what wajt have the chddren s^Silct maner Kate 

do research? What evidence do you have that the carried on by 

been used in a functional manner? How are the vanow --formation’ To the 
the children helping them to clarify and assimilate acdvitics 

achievem^t of what other important purposes are each of these act. 
contributing? 

A. Imegrative Experience in Subfecr-cenrered Prosrams: subiect- 

(This section applies only to those snidcnt teachers , 

centered programs where mey are not havmg an opportunity 

'^^Analj-ze your work with textbooks by ^ng all of ^e£ 

have done to provide enrichment of teiibook instruction. »_ „.i,-r jocci- 
have you used supplementary materials? ^ t-jj uVsm’ 

fic waj-s have you succeeded in relating the learning of skills helping 

As you work ik this type of program, what limianons do you find m heip>D 5 
children achieve integndon? 

IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 
I. A basic idea in this chapter is that if elementary schools we ® 
truly integrative eiperiences for children, a ma)or part of the cuni • 
must be organized about broad units of work. At your stage of pro 
development, where do you stand on iWs matter? Do you eomplctei) r 
this base idea or do you think that it b subject to some modificapon. 

a. One distinguisMg trait of the desirable broad unit of work is that i P 
vides rich first-hand experience for children. To what extent ^ .. 
of elementary-school age learn by direct esperience? What is the ro 
vicarious experience in the education of young children? broad 

3. The suggestion has been made that m organizing the work of the 

unit “acriviries” should not be started until the research is well under y- 
What is your experience with broad-unh work in your student tea 
telling you about the practicality of this suggestion? \\'hat problems docs 
procedure present? 

4. One experienced teacher said, “The tail must not wag the dog; the 

minating experience must not dictate the research and the varioos acnviti 
the broad unit." kVhat sugge stio n s do you have as to ways of working wDi 
will confine the culminaring experience to its proper role? , , ^ 

j. From your first intensive experience wim guiding a broad unit, what 
you learning about cluldren's atritudes toward this way of workiog 
studying? Do children get satisfactioa from broad-unit work? Do they thin» 
it is important school work? 
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CHAPTER VI 


Developing an Educative Classrom. Environment 

S cientific progress, in relation to modem elementary-school buildin^i 
is rapidly being made in illumination, ventilation, acoustics, 
insulation, and color. Scientific research is also pushing steadily a « 
the fields of child development and the social orientation of c re^ 
Scientific studies relative to the nature of learning are being reporte w 
increasing numbers. As a result of such progress in research, the ® . 
elementary school is in the process of becoming a different kind of schoo 
than was previously provided for the education of children. Teache . 
administrators, and to some extent parents, arc becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of the school and classroom environment m ® 
living and learning of children. As greater attention is given to childrens 
physical, mental, and social-emotional needs, teachers are working w 
provide the kind of classroom environment that is conducive to the 
healthful living and functional learning of children. . 

The modem teacher discerns that the environment in which a chu 
lives b an educative experience in and of itself. With compulsory attend- 
ance law in effect nationally, children are forced to spend many hours 
each year in the school. Thus the classroom in which the child is placed 
inevitably has, either positively or negatively, an educative influence 
upon him. 

The modem teacher recognizes that the classroom environment which 
is created reflects the purposes of the school. If the school curriculum is 
subject-centered, the classroom will in many ways reflect this emphasis 
on subject matter. A series of arithmetic problems on the blackboard, 
assignment sheets with blanks to be filled in with materials from the 
geography textbook, questions to ansu'ct in history may all be in evidence. 
If, on the other hand, the school curriculum is directed toward the well- 
rounded development of children, the visitor in the classroom will be 
able to observe evidences that in this room there are experiences for 
children that provide for functional learning. Here he may sec experience- 
reading charts, a science table, an attractive library comer, or questions 
upon which children are doing research in their broad unit of work. 

The modem teacher knows that, since environment is so significant in 
the total development of children both as individuals and as groups, be 
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ir? 

must assume the responsibility for the development of a classroom 
setting that is alwaj’s attractive to children, that encourages them in their 
learning, and that is conducive to healthful, happy living and working 
together. 


THE MEANING OF CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 

EnviTonment is a word of multiple meanings in the speaking and writ' 
ing of teachers. Somedmes this word is used to signify the total cultural 
setting into which a child is bom and withb which he lives. Sometimes 
this same word is used as a synonym for neighborhood or community. 
Even more specifically, at times emaromwfit is employed as a word to 
mean the home conditions within which a child is being reared. In this 
chapter the word emHromnent is used to mean those surroundings, con- 
ditions, and influences which directly affect living and learning in the 
classroom in which you, as a student teacher, are working. 

£\*en in this sense, the expression classroovt enviTOrnttent is a broad and 
Inclusive term to employ. No classroom in the school is completely 
isolated or self-contained. Every classroom is dependent in many diverse 
ways upon the home, the community, the region, and the total cultural 
pattern itself. Every cl.issroom musr utilize the human and material 
resources which come from somewhere outside the school. Every class- 
room environment is a redecdon of the folktvays, beliefs, ideals, and 
loyalties of the community, of the region, and of the larger national 
cultural pattern of living, fn this seme the classroom enn’ronmenr Im- 
pinges upon and b actively interrelated with these broader concepts of 
environment. The alert student teacher recognizes and utilizes the mani- 
fold contributions of the out-of-school environment to enrich and make 
more meaningful tlie classroom living of boys and girls. 

On the other hand, the classroom environment itself becomes an 
entitj'— a specul kind of “total environment” for many hours of children’s 
lives. In the minds of children and teachers the classroom becomes the 
“home base” for school living and thus the classroom itself takes on 
personality and plays an important rSle in the quality of school living 
which is afforded children. As a student teacher you will continually 
have opporruniries to hdp shape the personality of the classroom in 
which you teach. 'Through your observation and participation you have 
already made contributions ro the classroom environment in which you 
work. 

As you take over more responsibOities in the room, you will grow in 
your ability to create with and for cluldren a classroom environment 
that is, in and of itself, a d^Tiamic force for learning. To achieve the best 
results, you will need to understand well certain major factors which must 
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be considered in the creation or development of a classroom environment 
that is edacative. . f 

The Fbytical Conditions and Sumumdin^r. From one pomt o 
the classroom environment may be said to include all those p 3^*^ , 
didons and surroundings of the room in which children arc ex|W 
live and learn. The locadon, size, shape, and constmedon of t e 
itself have direct bearing on the edocadonal opportumues whi ) 
be given to children. So also does the kind of equipment wbch ^ 
placed within the room make a distinct difference in how c ren 
And the decoradon of the room certainly affects the spirit an atn 
of the children who must spend r^ularly so much time in schoo 
The Intellectual Atmosphere. From another point of view, the env 
ment involves the intellecmal atmosphere created in the clasr^m. 
intellectual atmosphere which prevails may be said to depend^ 
upon the concept of learning which the teacher holds. The mte c 
atmosphere is also conditioned by the kinds of learning materials p 
vided, the activities through which learning is fostered, and the gen^ 
organisational practices that affect the living of children in tius 
situation. In general, the intellectual atmosphere as an 
classroom environment includes not only the general spirit of l«rn^ 
that prevails but also the actual practices and devices emploj'ed by w 
teacher to encourage children in that learning. 

The Emational Climite. From yet another viewpoint, the clasroo 
environment includes the emotional climate created \vithin the classrc*^ 
All children need affection and security; and the environment create 
the classroom cither deinonstrates or denies these basic emotional nee 
of children. Moreover, practices that foster good mental hygiene by 
izing the impelli:^ purposes, drives, and needs of children arc a TOjof 
source of c\'idcncc for sizii^ up the emotional cliiratc of a parncuur 
classroom. Furthermore, the waj*s in which emotional blockings o 
children are eliminated or at least mlninuzed— as well as the ways in si hi 
nervous disorganization, rebellion, or over-fatigne among children ^ 
anticipated and avoided— directly affect the emotional climare of 
environment within wWch children react and behave. The desira c 
emotional climate of a room is characterized by good rapport in 
lo-pcrson relations between the teacher and the children as they svork 
and play in their school living together. 

The Social Living. In the fourth placx, the classroom environment in- 
cludes the sodal structuring of the life of the children in a given ro^ 
Within the social setting there alwa}*s b some basis for group living- 
Sometimes it is autocratic; sometimes laissez faire; sometimes democratic. 
The basic organization for group makes a distinct difference in the 
kind of classroom environment that is c r eated. 
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The social living in the dassroom is further affected by the concept 
of leadership that b in evidence. Whether the leadership b autocratic dic- 
tatorship, or benevolent despotism, or democratic guidance greatly affects 
the living and learning of children m the room. In addition, the social living 
b affected by the methods created for developing social sensitivity, for 
fostering good human relations within the group and between individuab. 
The practices employed for achieving group unity and the means of 
Jvccping open the channeb of communication for the solution of problems 
or tensions are abo deeply involved in the bind of classroom environment 
that b provided for boys and girb. 

The Integrated Classtoont Errarontnent. Thus the alert student teacher 
tvill see that “classroom environment” must always remain a relatively 
inclusive concept. He rccogtuics that classroom environment includes the 
physical surroundings and conditions, the intellectual atmosphere, the 
emotional climate, and the social structuring. Each of these aspects of 
classroom environment may be looked at individually or discretely, but, in 
actuality, they blend or merge or fuse in such an integrated way that the 
concept of classroom environment which the student teacher holds b 
more than the sum of these pare. In the blending and merging the total 
classroom environment becomes a dynamic “social whole" that finds its 
chief meanings for every individual within that environment in terms of 
hb backgrounds of experience, hb purposes, and his needs. 

The marure student teacher will also remember that at all times the class- 
room cnvbonment b an entity which b dependent or impinges upon other 
environments such as the home, the community, the region, and the 
national cultural patterning. The classroom environment b always created 
in relation to what, in materbl and human resources, comes into the room 
from the outside. 

Moreover, the alen student teacher bears almiys in mind that the 
classroom environment that b a stimulating, constructive force for health- 
ful living and functional learning in the education of children b con- 
tinuously and constantly changing. Thb clement of change b a challenge 
to you throughout your student-teaching experience to help develop or 
maintain a classroom environment that b constructively educative in the 
lives of the children whom you teach. 

TIIE PHYSIC*!. ENVraoNMENT 

Every student teacher works in a ph^TticaJ environment that has both 
strengths and limitations. Eveiy teacher must work within the limitations 
of a classroom. The ^vbe teacher learns early in hb experience to rect^- 
nize the potentialities of hb classroom for he knows that he can, with 
thoughtful concern and persistent attention, utilize to the fullest the assets 
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of the physical surronndings. He knows, too, that, through the 
of creative thinking, he can at least nummize the limitations and liabilities 
of the classroom in which he teaches. As a student teacher you can con 
tribute effectively to the classroom environment. Begin with a cnn 
examination of the assets and liabilities of your classroom, and plai^ w 
your critic teacher, to utilize functionally the room and the equipment 
which you do have. 

The Roo7/t Itself. From your earlier observing and participating you 
have already discovered many of the strengths and limitations of yo^n 
classroom. Throughout your teaching experience you will be faced wit 
the problem of accepting a ebssroom as it has been constructed. You w 
not be able to change its location, size, windows, closet space, and the hMi 
but you can do much to make any classroom serve to the best of its 
potentialities as a positive educative force for children. Throughout yojsi 
student teaching you will want to continue to explore ways to utiliM 
well the room itself as a healthful pbcc in which to live and learn. iQ 
every ebssroom, the teacher must work to achieve the following: 


t. Ti6« funetioTul usiliution of space. In the modem school, where a wider 
variety of materials than books aud paper and pencils are utilized, the wi« 
use o: space becomes of great importance. Space is needed for more than jus* 
the seating of children- 'There is need for space in which committee 
can meet} space in which creative activities such as painting, rhythms and fplK 
dancing, and informal dramatics can be successfully carried on; space in which 
materials of instruction can be stored; and space m which chUdreQ can cany 
forward group activities involved in the broad unit. 

As you work within the limitations of the space provided in your claS" 
room, you wdl need to plan with your critic teacher how best to organbe 
the seating of the group, how best to provide adequate space for the creative 
expression of chll^en. ^me space must also be utilized functionally for such 
centers of interest as a room library, a sricnce comer, buUetin-boaru materials, 
and di^lays of models, exhibits, collections, and the like. You will want to give 
anention to the storage of materials such as test mats, tools, sets of books, P^I^' 
pam^ crayons, and so on in locations that make ^em readily accessible iot 
children’s use. 

Attention on the part of the tearher to the allocation of space helps to make 
the r«m itself contribute to the growth and development of children. Space 
thus functionally utilized contributes to physical well-being and comfort, to 
intelle^l motivation and stimulation, to mental health, and to the socializa- 
tion of the group. 


a. Contimiotu attention to ligbihtg. Eyes are predoos equipment to the 
human being. The teacher must do everything possible to protect childrens 
^es-as wcU « his own-from glare, strain, and over-fatigue. Perhaps your 
L 'L?* “ * , protection of children’s eyes will be to use a light meter on 
the tobies or dots where children do their reading and writing. You will also 
able to teach children to assist in matters of the adjustment of shades and 
'{!! according to the needs of the day. You 

wal be able to spot the chBdren who, because^ of visual defects, need to be 
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seated where they can see materials placed on chalkboards clearly and easily. 
You can make sure that shades are so adjusted chat there is no glare on the 
chalkboards in use. You can so arrange tne seating in the room that no one 
regularly faces directly into strong light from the windows. During sharing, 
discussion, and other activides for which seating in a circle is desirable, the 
shades may be suitably adjusted. 

Your regular, consistent recognition of the reladon of lighting to the work 
habits and accomplishments of children will guide you in making such 
adjustments as are necessary for the prate^on of the vision of every person 
in the classroom. 

3. Conthtuous attention to room temperature and ventilatioTL Since many 
schools now have modem heating e<]uipmenc, the major problems of heat 
control are no longer directly the responsibility of the teacher. However, the 
teacher still needs to read the room thermometer to ascertain tvhether the room 
temperature is too hot or too cold. At the present time, the best thinking on 
the subject is that, for the comfort and best working conditions of chOdren, 
the room temperature should be about sivtj’-eight degrees. A thermometer 
placed low enough in the room for children to read gives them an opportunity 
to share also in keeping track of the room temperature as well as suggesting 
the need for more or less heat at seat leveL 

In nurrers of ventilation, however, the teacher still has a major rewonsibility. 
No child works well in a room that is stuffy and malodorous. While, in one’s 
enthustasm for whac he is doing, it is easy to overlook this importanc macter 
of ventUatioa, there are ways to tell that a room needs fresh air. One possible 
sign is restlessness or fatigue on the part of the children. One test is to walk 
out of the room momentarily and back in again. 

As with lighting, continuous attention to temperature and ventilation b an 
integral pan of your teaching, since they affect directly the behavior of 
children. 

4. Adequate attention to acourtier. Noise can be orcr-stimubting, fatigumg, 
and distracting to children. It b necessary that children have, periodically, time 
for quiet work. Although most classrooms still have not had the treatment now 
available for minimizing undesirable noise, the alert teacher can consciously 
plan to alleviate some of the acoustical difficulties of his room. Through a 
study of distracting nobes you will be able to see lines of direction for creatjvcly 
coping with thb problem. Tlie searing of children with hearing losses in places 
where they can best avoid strain doc to the acoustics of the room b one con- 
crete thing which you can do. Your planning of rime schedules so that outdoor 
noises, particularly playground noises, will not interfere with group discussions, 
oral reports, and the like can be arranged. Your osvn position in the room while 
leading discussions, giving directions, or reading to the group should be such 
that the cluldren can all hear well Voice modulation is one mans of over- 
coming acousiici difficulties. Care in pronunciation and enunciation can be 
effective. Perhaps it will be wbe to discuss the acoustics of the room with the 
group. Through cooperative planob^. the children and you will be able to 
u ork out the best hewing facilities as well as the lessening of undesirable noise. 
Thus the acoustical problems wBl be reduced to the greatest extent possible. 

f. Attention to cleanliness and orderlhsesr. No matter how old the classroom 
in which you teach, cleanliness and orderliness can be maintamed. Regular 
arrenrion to housekeeping chores such as dusting and the cleaning of chalk- 
boards b Important. Orderly arrangements of equipment and matenaU will 
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hdp. Yoo vnll be eb\e to M effeOT« 
assist in tTn;nr3iTung a room that is dean, ody, and suffiaently > 
it a deatable school home. 


The Equipment of the Roovu The equipment of the P Jl > 

nificant role in the development of a physical ,hat h 

cative. The equipment is important, however, only to the e«en^ 


furthers the purposes and goals of the school. As you with cqujp- 

. -11 I «,rT<Tii«tinn« !IS the follOWOgS 


ment, you may well be guided by such suggestions as 

diixtt tit .«.tas to “'■'‘5 'ff U rft^hSth^ 


sideration in seatins children either at tables or desks is the hea a 
of the individual. Do his feet tonch the floor? Is the sMting nocs the 

him adequate leg room? Is he comforuble when he reads and wnc • ^ jj 
light come over the correct shoulder for right- and left-handc 
he seated where he can see and hear well? . 

A second consideration is compatibility. Are the children who n --unota 
other congenial? Is each chad able to get along well in his working 
with those near whom he sits’ Does the chad achieve a sen« of «ain 
room thtoaeh his placement with others with whom he i.i't«red 

A tl^ consideration is intellectual stimulation. Each chad should 
where he wai be able both to give and receive inteUectnal s^mao 
memben of his peer group. U he seated where he can sometnne 
leader in thinUng, planning, and doing? With a group from whom ne _ . 
learn? 'With a group of such differing talents and abilities that the enu 


learn to r e s pe ct the potentialities of each other? ^ 

A fourth consideration is broadened sociabai^'. Is the ^^oersonali' 


qnetitly enough that he leams to know bow to admst to the differing person^ 
3_ rr— -T L i :.ieS r»n*-s he Sit wit 


ties in'thc group? Does he tit near some boys and some gitls? Does he 
a group inclndu^ chadeen of differii^ developmental levels? U he som 
seated with a group whh whom he b not do^y related in hb ont-oi 
living? 

a. Arrjjige your desk funenoruMj' and anisticaJly. If you are in a 
teaching shnation in which you have the use of a desk or table, you will ^ 
to arrange it both functionally and aitbocally. You will want to k«p ) ^ 
materials in such an orderly arrai^ement that you will be able effia^ 
get to books, equipment, school forms, and the hke. Moreover, you vvul 


to keep your desk free from the unastimaated masses that frequently ciU“ 
»K» A^v. .^A : .L 1. .--.w. ,./„T italae ww 


the teacher’s desk, and attractive in that whatever decorations yon — . 
add to the appeannee of the room as a whole. Since vou will not be '“ 5 *^ 
from your desk, it b preferable that it not be the centtt of attraction. Rather, 
should be located inconspicuously. 

3. Keep iwllrtfn boards and ebalkboards aftracrife and orderly- 
boards and chalkboards may be very helpful equipment if they are 
propmtdv-^ detriment if used inappropnately. The alert student 

naterials are harmomously balanced in arrangen^^ 


see that bulletin board materials are harmoniously balanced in arrv— - — 
securely put up. and low enou^ or high enough to be eatily seen. »»* 
^terials should be changed freqaendy enough to reflect the current empb’^ 
m chBdren’s work and to bold riidr interest. Crowding too much 
on one bulletin board b a common error. Bulletin boards on which materials 
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are placed precariously^, spaced doady, amn^d unattfacaVely, and changed 
infrequently fail of their prime use benuse children do not even see them. 

Chalkboards should be kept clean so that they are not a health hazard and 
the materials thereon should be so organized that they are not an enigma to 
children. 

4. _ Assist in waking rtorjge spaces vseful to children. You have already ac- 
quainted yourself with the variotB kinds of storage space available: lockers, 
coat rooms, file cabinets, cupboards, dtawets, shelves, and the like. As you 
work in the room, you will svant to discuss with your critic teacher the ways 
in whicii storage spaces may facilitate the leammg of children. Are storage 
spaces readily accessible to children when they need to get materials and 
supplies? Are they so organized that chfldren can leam to keep their supplies 
neatly? Are the various kinds of equipment so placed that children can effi- 
ciently and safely get them and put tnem back? 

The functional use of storage spaces provides a splendid opportunity for 
the teacher to guide the children in the use and care of these valuable aids 
to learning. 

5. Keep hook thehes, display tables, exbibU spaces, rest eijulpment, and work 
benches in orderly, useable fashion. Such equipment must be so kept that it 
can be used efficiently and safely by the children. 

Moreover, disorder in such equipment decreases its usability and encourages 
children in carelessness and slovenly habits. It b wpcciaUy important that rest 
equipment be kept clean. Cononuous experience in the use and care of room 
equipment is a useful learning acuvity /or childrea Pride in the appearance of 
the classroom can be built up by encouraging children’s panieijndon In and 
responsibility for the care of equipment within the room. 

The Decorations of the Room. Children can grow in their aesrheric 
appreciations and standards of taste through the attention which the 
teacher gives to the decoration of the room. Children enjoy coming to a 
school where there is decoration that is suitable and in good taste. Good 
taste implies simple attractiveness and harmony, ft implies abo neither too 
much and nor too little, since too much makes for a cluttered effect and 
too little makes for barrenness. Some considerations in the decoration of 
a classroom are these: 

I. Use colors harmoniotisly. AU children need and enjoy color in their lives— 
variety of color, intensity of color, and harmony of color. A drab classroom, 
devoid of some bright hues, b a cheerless place for children to live. Of coune 
you will want ro Soose colors in room decorations that harmonize with the 
backgrounds of the walls and c«Hng. You will want to utilize two or three 
colors in harmotUous combinations at a pven time, wcU-pbeed and well- 
balanced in the various parts of the room. You will want to use colors that tfib 
particular group of children enjoy. In the elementary school, such uses of color 
witWn the claaroom encourage children in their employment of color in 
creative expression, aid children in their aesthetic enjoyment of color qualities, 
and teach children much concerning balance and harmony in their develop- 
ment of good taste. 

3. Display pictures effeesh-ely. Kcnires have long been used-and misused- 
in the decorations of classrooms. Unforton^y, too frequently they have been 
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does not merit more careful attention m ic e^mon. 

Utilise ipeeial deeoe.iioni j"''"'”'')'- th* li?^^f children 

numerous seasonal interesa and holidays of njoroent in ^ Valentine 

in the elementary school. Hallowe en, Th“ 3 on^ Da^ strong 

Day, kite festivals, bird migrations, cirem p^des, and the b^e 
ap^ to children. Appropriate and w^-chosen seas^l ohanlcal 

o«Bbi the classroom are mdeed de^ble. But ^ cam-ing «“* 

panermng in which thirty yellow ducks in robber *"“^^id|,ocal 

WUas g^-step alor^ the upper edges of the ch^board, or 
black cats patiently stare out of the classroom , individual 

Holiday decorations should be the outgrowth of childrm so 
cieirivc efforts. They should be ndlned judiciously for 

is functionally attractive. Ch 3 drcn should paroapatc olpdy 

special holid3)-s.\Vhen the holiday b over, the decoranons should be pro v 

taken down. „rti/tfish. and 

5. ProrfJe Irving thmgi in tbe miromnent. Plants, flowers, g -j^jinc 
the like provide functional learning eapenenew for chfldren « 
to the decoration of the room. Through the inclusion of Bving S; 
classroom not only b the aesthetic enjoyment of cMdren heightene 
their sdence experiences may be broadened and their parnapation m 
responsibilities in the care of the room fostered. , They 

Such living thinp in ihc classroom should ar all times be well wed . ' 

should be vigorous and healthy specimens of plant or animal 
containers made of suitable materws wfll protect satisfactorily the olace- 
tops. or u-indow ledges, and enhance the appearance of the room. I ® P 
ment of living things in the classroom will largdy determine 
which they functionally contribute to the learning experiences ®* ^ 

6. Include some teaarfful art products. To heighten chUdren’s love of 
and to develop children’s taste in what b beautiful, the classroom enw 
should give enSdren expe riences widi various kinds of art products. Cera 
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arti^c wood products, folk crafts such as basketrj’ and samples of weavinff, 
or cloth prints add to the decoration of Ac room. 

These art products should be choMii discrinjinarclp and should bs so dis- 
played that their beaut)' is fully appreciated. While they need not necessarily 
be expensive, teachers should assiduously avoid the cheap and the tawdry’. The 
art objects wliich the teacher brings should either add a touch of beauty to Ac 
room or they' should not be used at all. Understanding and ace, however, must 
guide the teacher in Ws use of obiects which children bring or contribute to 
decorate their classroom. 


THE INTELLECTUAL ATMOSPHERE 

Taxpayers place great emphasis on the school's responsibility^ for foster- 
ing the intellectual development of the child. In modem elementary 
schools the mfeJ/ccftral aemosphere is tccogiured as an abh’gacsan and a 
challenge. The intellectual atmosphere which is created, however, differs 
from the austere, repressive, disciplinary concept which characterized 
early American public education. 

TTie modem student teacher will accept responsibility for fostering 
critical thinking and functional learning. He will see that a desirable class- 
room environment arouses curiosities, encourages individual initiative, and 
helps to create some desires and purposes for learning as well as to 
strengthen those interests and purposes already on-going. He consciously 
plans Ways in which he can create for and with children an intellectual 
atmosphere that is conducive to children’s optimum grovvih in valuable 
learnings which are skillfully gauged to the children’s levels of maturation 
and development. 

Direct Experiertces. In the creation of an educative classroom environ- 
ment, direct, first-hand experiences play a very important part Young 
children leam most readily from experiences which give them sensory 
impressions. Somewhat older children learn also from direct contacts with 
the processes, materials and equipment, and operations from which they are 
able to gain insight, develop concepts, and abstract meanings and gen- 
eralizations. In the modem elemenury classroom, therefore, the teacher 
uses real experiences from the children’s environment to foster learning 
whenever possible. In mathematics experiences, children Icam arithmetical 
processes by taking inventory of their school supplies, by collecting the 
money needed for a school trip, or by financmg the school newspaper. 
Children gain scientific understandii^ througli working dircaly wiA 
guinea pigs, magnets, bacteria cultures, and hand-made radio sets. In social 
studies, exhibits of real objects from far-au-ay places are brought into 
Ac classroom to be seen, handled, discussed, and thus understood. In- 
dustrial processes become more meaningful as children observe them 
directly, Arough trips, and as products arc brought back for further study. 
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The creative student teacher utilizes in the Icarriing process ^ 
direct experiences which are pertinent in fostering greater eptn 
nndentanding and greater permanence of useful knowledge. , 

Vicariata Experiences. As a supplement to the direct and first-hand, 
vicarious experiences probably alwaj*s be necessary in mo cm 
elementary-school program. The teacher seeks out suitable vicarious « 
pcriences to extend and enrich children’s learnings. Fbt 
pictures, film strips, maps, charts, graphs, recordings, and the like 
become substitutes for direct experience. These are valuable subsnmtes o 
and complements of direct experience that aid children in building con 
cepts and achieving some degree of Insight into what is being smdic n 
the creation of a stimulating intellectual atmosphere, the student teac er 
who is genuinely concerned that children leam will regularly provide t e 
richest vicarious experiences which arc avaibble if he but takes the tune 
and energy to locate them and plan how and when best to use them- 
Conttnuing Experiences. Since no learning in any study is ever com 
pletcly finished, a stimulating intellectual environment in the classroom 
should provide for continuing, on-going experiences. Things learned m 
the past take on added meaning with each new experience with them. 
For instance, if children have previously worked with a broad umt on 
the farm, new experiences with pictures of farm machinery, news of rum 
electrification in the neighborhood, or recent direct experiences on the 
farm will have broader and deeper meanings because of the earlier ex- 
periences. Such new experiences are built upon and extend the former 
learnings. 

After children have made some study of their community, each nmv 
experience with the community should be so utilized that continuously 
expanded and enlarged meanings are achieved. Or, an earlier experience 
with small neighborhood grocery stores would be built upon as children 
study about large chain stores, wholesale houses, or food-processing plants. 

ReJeted Experiences. All leamir^, whether one realizes it or not, must 
in some way grow out of experience. AU new understandings and inter- 
pretations of meanings arc grounded in what the individual has previously 
seen, felt, come to believe, or accepted as true. "When new learning situa- 
tions confront children, they rely on previous experience to orient them- 
selves to the problems involved in the new learning. 

In the creation of a desirable intellecnial atmosphere within the class- 
room environment, therefore, the intimate interrelationships of experiences 
should be both recognized and built upon. The creative teacher sees 
functional wa)-s, within a single day and over longer periods of time, to 
relate the children’s activities to previous activities in order that they 
might achieve increasingly more broadening and more mature concepts, 
deeper and more significant ins^hts, increased power to abstract and gen* 
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eralize upon their experiences. Above all else, if present thinking is 
soundly, psychologically related to previous learnings, children tv-ill enjoy 
the thrill of discovering that new ideas, new skills, new appreciations 
“make sense.” 

Utilitarian Experiencet. Children leant best what is immediately nsefol 
to them. They learn most efficiently the number concepts that they need 
in their daily living. They improve their handwriting when good hand- 
writing makes a difference because somebody else needs to read what they 
have written. They learn to spell most readily those words they need 
immediately in their written expression. As the teacher works with chil- 
dren, he must be constantly alert to the needful utilitarian learning situa- 
tions which confront them. He provides purposeful practice for the 
mastery of useful skills and abilities. Psychologically, he capitalizes upon 
needful utilitarian experiences in such ways that learning becomes enjoy- 
able and exhilarating because it is purposeful, practical, and satisfying to 
the learners. 

Aesthetic Experiences. A stimulating intellectual atmosphere in the 
classroom will be rich in experiences which contribute to children’s ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. Such aestlietic experiences include music, the 
fine arts, the dance, dramatics, literature, and the like. In providing for 
aesthetic experiences, the teacher must recognize two major types: 
“producer” experiences and “consumer” experiences. The classroom en- 
vironment must first of all give children creative outlets in various media 
of aesthetic production. They must have opportunities to sing, to paint 
or draw, to dance, to appear in informal dramatic productions, and to do 
creative writing in prose and poeuy. On the other hand, children must 
experience aesthetically as “consumers.” They need opportunities to share 
the art products of their peer group. They need also to have experiences 
with listening to good music, good stories and poetry, with seeing fine 
paintings, artistic dramatic productions, and beautiful dancing. In as many 
art media as arc practioble, the modem teacher wants children to ex- 
perience deeply and feelingly. He will svant to provide as carefully 
weighed a balance of “producer” and “consumer” aesthetic experiences 
as is feasible when he considers the resources of his particular situation. 

Reflective Thinking. Finding new meanings in previous learnings is 
knouTi as reflective thinking. The teacher works to provide a stimulating 
fnccHectual atmosphere for diffdrert, otiUzing experiences which are 
direct and vicarious, on-going and related, utilitarian and aesthetic. He 
does all this so that children will grow m their power to think cn’ucally 
and in their abilities to intellectualize. 

In an inreJIecrua! atmosphere where democratic critical thinking is 
highly valued, you, as a student teacher, svill be seeking signs of individual 
and group growth toward this important goal. You will be able to rccog- 
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his racial or religious differences, his mental ability, a child is not fully 
accepted as he is, he senses that be docs not genuinely belong. He is not 
secure because, instead of feeling the protection of the group in his 
attempts toward optimum development, he knows or senses rather that he 
is at all times openly vulnerable— that at any moment his idiosyncrasies 
can be used disparagingly against him. 

The undentanding teacher must bear in mind also that security implies 
adaptability rather than fixity or rigidity. Such a teacher recognizes that 
children change in their struggles to overcome obstacles. This is normal 
and desirable. Children can find security in constructive adaptability and 
in their efforts to overcome obstacles if, in riie doing, they sense that their 
“belongingness” is in no ■way challenged and if they continue to feel, 
realistically, that they are equal to the struggle. Othenvisc, not only does 
the child feel rejected; he also feels frustrated. 

As you endeavor to give security to the children with whom you work, 
you may find the foUowmg suggestions helpful: 

r. Demonstrate genuinely that you enjoy, rather than just tolerate, the 
children with whom you work. 

2. Give to all children equal respect in the development of their petsonali* 
ties. 

3. Recognize realistically that security is fundamental in helping a child 
achieve adequate standards of aciaioment as set by the school me child’s 
peer group, or the society in which he lives. 

4. Match the educational activities with the maturity and abilities of the 
group so that tasks which are difficult do not make children feel panicky 
or seriously disorganized, give up too easily, or suffer guile feelmgs for 
not meeting prescribed standaid& 

5. Omic chose iortns of rivalry that cause insecurities or build up undesirable 
tensions. 

6. Avoid odious comparisons between the work or behavior of one child 
and that of another. 

7. Protect children realistically from undue feelings of guilt and fears of 
failure at school by working with them in such ways that their energies 
are released and peace of mind is faolitated. 

8. Give honest pnuse and reassurance for achievements. Avoid dishonest 
or insincere commendatiou or false impressions of improvement. 

9. Be paOOTt with childien’s regresaons, and do not expect quick, easy, 
steady improvements at all times. Study reasons for regressions and 
measure progress in terms of where the child started. 

10. Recognize the behavior si^ts of insecurity such as extreme anxiety, with- 
drawal, or aggressive, anti-social behavior which may be indicative of 
fear, frustration, or giult. Work to find ways to help the child become 
more secure in the groi^ ntfaer than merely attempting to “talk away” 
the insecurity or punishing the child for the aggressive behavior. 

11. Plan with children in such democratic ways that every child has the 
security of knowii^ that he has an important contribution to make to the 
various group activities. 
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ij. Remember that the teacher's manner, gestures, facial expressions, and 
silences may speak more loudly than his words. 

The student teacher who is genuinely interested in the well-being of 
children will develop in the classroom environment a spirit of mutual 
confidence, rapport, and freedom from unnatural repressions. Such an 
atmosphere releases children to become increasingly mature. Because they 
are secure, they seek new experiences and tests of their adaptability and 
their po\\-cr. Because they “belong,” they dare to explore new activides, 
to think new thoughts, to Uvt fully and rid^ly in the school environment. 

Giving Affection to Children. From birth on, children need affecdon 
which is basic to their “belongingness” and their securit)’. The school 
must face this fact realistically and pby its role legitimately in providing 
affection for children. Suggestions which may be helpful on this important 
aspect of your r 61 e as a student teacher follow: 

I. Since securit)* in his parents’ love helps die child to face life, find out 
as much as )'ou can about the los'c relationships of each child in his home. 

3. Since rejection of children by their parents is not impossible, you need 
both to understand thb fact and to observe, with the aid of the cridc 
teacher, any evidences of such rejeaion that may be exhibited by children 
in the room. 

3. Since children expect some affection from their teachers, do not be $0 
cold Of reserved that they never sec that you genuinely like them. 

4. Since people show that they like others through their behavior, remembei 
that r^uests and mgeestions rattier than authoritarian commands will be 
more acceptable to the children whom )*ou teach. 

5. When childrcn^are faced with disconcerting problems, dilemmas, or have 
had frustrating experiences, jxnir discreet stiow of affection that is security- 
giving in its effect may be benciictal. 

6. Since children should not be encouraged to remain on infantile, dependent 
levels in the show of affection, you will want to avoid demonstrative forms 
of response or endearing terms. These more intimate personal relationships 
arc rcicn’ed to the home. The teacher cannot substitute for the parents 
in love relationships. 

7. Since genuine feelings of affection among and between children are 
characteristic of a desirable emotional climate in the classroom, you will 
continually want to develop group feelings which include respect and 
concern for the svclfarc of others, and sincere evidences of mutual regard. 
Accept as natural the demonstrations of affection at different develop- 
mental levels and help the diildren to understand these as normal to 
healthful development. 

If children are to groxv and develop healthfully, they shall need genuine 
affection at school-every one of them. Oiildrcn are very sensitive and 
very realistic on this matter. TTiey shall all want the teacher to like them; 
but they will realize that personally some children will be closer to the 
teacher than otiicrs. In such realization, however, they all expect to be 
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faflurcs need the rehabilitanng effects of responsibilities tliat they can 
successfully assume. 

5. Locate in the child’s work the particular habits and deficiencies and 
skills that seem to be detrimental to his success at school, and guide him 
in the improvement of these specifics, 

6. Shun bribery, coaxing, misrepresentations, and overprotection, which are 
unrealistic procedures in readjusting the child to the school situation. 

You will be able to do yet more to help children in avoiding emotional 
blockings at school. Along with the establishment of rapport, the creation 
of an environment of security and affection, and the understanding of 
children’s emotional problems, you can utilize, in your teaching, pro- 
cedures and techniques that promote good mental health for children. 
Here are some suggestions of ways to create a more healthful emotional 
climate in your classroom: 

I. Organize time in such a way that over-fatigue, over-stimulation, and 
tensions are kept to a minimum- 

а. Utilize cooperative procedures which release group energies for the com- 
mon good rather than competitive procedures that may cause tensions, 
aggressive behavior, or dUlmegrath-e feelings of failure. 

5. Avoid e.TtemaJ nw»f 45 s such as gold scars, prizes, honor lists, and the 
like. Such artificial motivations encourage children to face problems of 
learning unrealistically and, in individual cases, cause children to cheat 
or lie, to feel constant danger of failure, to be tense or over-stimulated, or 
to feel inferior. 

4. Control your personal prejudices. Teachers should ideally be free from 
such racial, religious, national, or class prejudices as will affect their 
relations with children in the public-school situation. ^Vords are not 
necessary to demonstrate such prejudices; it Is the teacher’s total behavior 
on this matter that counts. 

j. Make provisions for learning experiences that arc neither too ca^ nor 
too difficult for every child in the room. Attempts to standardize— through 
minimum essentials, grade leveb of achievemenr, mass teaching, and so 
on— the learning of children constitute a mental health hazard. 

б. Avoid the use of sarcasm, name-calling, and other hurtful verbal signs of 
disapproval. Such verbal statements violate the child’s integrity as a 
personality and encourage him to place a low value on hb own abilities 
and accomplishments. 

7. Guide children in their development of what they value in such ways 
that they find security in adaptability. 

Whatever you as a student teacher can do to alleviate children's emo- 
tional blockings, whatever you can do to avoid causing further emotional 
problems for children is well worth the time and energy it takes. The 
dividends from the creation and maintenance of a healthful emoa'onal 
climate in the classroom w!l be seen not only in the total behavior of 
the children but ako in the integrative learning achievements and im- 
provements in panicular skills and abilities. For you, too, there is com- 
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as these are interrelated with those of the group. Decisions are reached 
and plans are made on the basis of reflective thinking and cooperative 
group action- Free choice is tempered by consideration of what is best 
for the group as well as for the individual. Problems are solved by ex- 
ploring, evaluating, and pooling the ideas of the various members of the 
groups in such waj^ that a consensus of opinion can be reached. In a 
democratic social environment the teacher’s role is that of guide. He is 
neither a dictator nor an abdicator. He does not regiment; neither does 
he remove himself from a central role as a mature person responsible for . 
the direction of children’s Using and learning at school He so works with 
children that, at their levcb of maturity, they panicipatc actively in 
shaping the policies within which they w^ live together, the plans w'hich 
thej’ help to mate for new learnings, and the types of evaluations of their 
growth and progress in all aspects of personal development throughout 
the school year. 

As you work "with children in the classroom environment, you will need 
to give attention to the tj'pc of social framework you help to create. In 
your assumption of responsibilities you will need to consider your actions 
and those of the children in the light of the kinds of social environment 
W’hich it is possible to create. 

The RSle of Leadership in the Group Situsttort. Within the social en- 
vironment in the classroom the concept of the r6)e of leadership on the 
part both of the teacher and the children makes a difference in the social 
growth of the group. If the teacher always is the leader, the children get 
Hctle or no opportunity to grow in their abilities to be leaders. If the same 
few’ children alwaj-s are the leaders, the teacher and the children may be 
ovtrlookir^ the potentialities of other children to make the most of 
their talents and aptitudes for leadership in given situations. If the teacher 
never or rarely leads the group, children are robbed of learning how to 
utilize the more mature judgment and the broader experience of a con- 
sultant or an expert. 

In a truly democratic social framework the teacher and the children 
together learn to understand how leadership is a shared role. Sometimes 
one, sometimes another takes on the role of leader in terms of what the 
individual has to contribute in the situation at that particular time. More- 
over, such a situation for the social growth of all concerned is so created 
that the group itself learns to respect demonstrated leadership abilities. 
The democratic group also seeks to develop latent talents in individuals so 
that everyone, in terms of his particular expertness, g r o w s in his responsi- 
bility to the group by assunung leadership functions s%’hcn lus talents are 
important to the best interests of the action of the group as a whole. 

In the creation of such a concept of shared leadership, the teacher plays 
a significant part in such wajT as the followmg: 
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I. He creates a permissive atmosphere in which various sides of issues are 
voiced and considered before any kind of decision is reached. 

а. He guides the group in recogni:^^ the talents, abilities, and aptitudes of 
each child as a member and potcntui leader of the group. 

3. He helps the group memb^ undersund the importance of accepting 
their responsibilities for leadership at appropriate umes. 

4. He guides the group in evaluating the effectiveness of the leadership 
which has been assumed. 

j. He guards against keeping leadership functions which children can 
assume; at the same time he directly takes leadership responsibility in 
those areas of experience where the maturity of the children is not 
snffieJent to svarranr their assamprion of leadership roles. 

б . He protects minoritj’ leaders from unjust oppression by the majority, 
from suppression of dissent, from repression of ideas. 

7. He interprets with the children the undesirability of the grasping of 
leadership by the few for their own personal gain. 

8. He lays a premium on group action that is based on the best utilization 
of the combined capabilities of the many rather than upon the efficient 
and superior efforts of the few. 

Eveiy day of your teaching will afford significant opportunities for 
promoting tvith children the concept of shared ieade/ship. You tviJJ 
regularly be able to guide children toward cooperative action in the 
delegation of responsibilities and toward more sensitive recognition of 
the leadership potentialities of every child. 

The Development of Social Sensitivity. When you work to create a 
democratic social situation for and with children, you will do well to 
give attention to the social sensitivitj' of individuals and of the group as 
3 whole. Although young children do come to school egocentric, the 
school must work to help these children grow toward ever-expanding 
socialization— toward a concern for the welfare of others. When older 
children form cliques, crushes, gangs, or other forms of closed circles, the 
school strives to work with these groups in such ways that socialization 
is encouraged on a broader base than the closed group itself. Such efforts 
are centered in the guidance which the teacher gives in helping the child— 
both as an individual and as he is embedded in small groups— to develop 
as a democratically socially-consdous and socially-scnsitive person. The 
teacher has a responsibility to do what he can to help the rejected child 
gain status through modifications of he behavior and contributions to the 
group welfare. 

Social sensitivity can be developed. Here are some pertinent suggestions 
to guide you in workring toward this goal; 

I. Guide the child to understand personal differences in others and to 
prize the differences for their value to die various activities of the group. 

1. Lead the child to accept as reality in our society differences in race, 
religion, socio-economic status, speech patterns, and the like. 
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3. Aid the group in vrelcoming and oricndi^ new children into the group. 

4. Help the group to accept its lesponsibflities in the school for working 
harmoniously and effectively widt both older and younger children. 

5. Help the children to develop such acceptable language patterns that 
derogatory name-calling, ephhets, and stereot)'p« are recognized as 
ways of closing the door to g*^nd human relationships. 

6. Guide the children to avoid pelt}’ tatding, malicious tale-bearing, and 
the unwarranted ascribing of nodearable motives to the behavior of 
others. 

7. Help the children to see that cooitcsy and good manners are not some- 
thing artificially “put on” for compan)', but are the sptmtaneous natuM 
outg r owths of concern for the happiness and well-being ol offiers In 
day-to-day human relationships. 

8. Encourage the children to find thdr social satisfactions in helping 
rather than harmins, hurting, or competing in undesirable ways with 
their peers. 

9. Protect every child from such frustrating experiences at school that he 
must find outlets in augressive behavior toward others. 

10. Demonstrate to the children, through your own rKpect for them as 
human personalities, that sodal sensitivity is a desirable requisite of 
satisfying living. 

Such guidance of children in improving social sensitiveness cannot be 
allocated to any particular time in Ae daily schedule. Rather, throughoot 
the various periods of work and play, the teacher nukes use of the op- 
portunities that present themselves in specific situations to improve the 
qualit)* of the social behavior of individuals, small groups, or the group 
as a whole. Whatever heightens the social sensitivitj* of the individual or 
the group makes these children more socially acceptable. Thus more 
energj' is released for constructive attention to the work which is being 
carried on in the classroom. 

The Development of Group I7nhy. As one teaches, he comes to recog- 
nize that physical proximity or the mere fact that a great portion of the 
day b spent within the four walls of a classroom docs not necessarily 
make for group unity. Group solidarity does not just happen to exist. 
Group constellations arc creatively planned, brought into being, and 
developed. Group unity' in the classroom is an achievement, not an 
inheritance. It is maintained iteithcr incidentally nor accidentally but 
rather at the price of vigilance and skillful guidance. 

In the classroom where you teach some group structure already exists. 
In certain instances it will be your chief task to sustain the high caliber of 
“groupness" already devxlopied. In other situations it may be your ojh 
jwrtunity to Improve upon the quality* of group spirit which currently 
prevails. WTiatcver the present situatioti concerning group unity, you will 
be a kcj* picrson in this aspect of the socialization of children. 

Throughout the previous piages of this book many suggestions have 
already been made which will eoA you in establishing, maintaining, or 
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improving group solidari^. Since group spirit results from the process 
of working and playing together, childten may be quite unaware of the 
present status of the quaJityof group livingin theejassroom. They u-UJ not 
consciously recognize group unity as a product. It is, rather, something 
that tliey sense, feci, experience, enjoy, or suspect, but rarely inteliectualize 
as a distinct accomplishment. 

The following suggestions, some old and some new, arc included here 
to indicate to you waj*s to proceed constructively in the development 
of group unity; 

f. Plan with children in such ways that they arc responsible, as a group, for 
putting their plans into action. 

2. Share leadership in such ways that "group leadership" rather than indi- 
vidual domination results and is valued. 

j. Provide such socially useful worfc espcricncts that, in the doing, group 
pride in accomplishment is achiex'cd. 

4. Share curriculum experiences with other groups of children and adults 
in such ways that your group, rather than the individual child, achieves 
recognition. 

5. Guide children in the decoradon and care of their classroom so that they, 
as a group, ate proud of their “school home.” 

6. Utilize trips, experience-reading charts, games, choral reading, and assem- 
bly programs in ways that foster group cooperation. 

7. Use committee wortc to extend sooil group feclinp. 

8. Plan and use with the children evaluation techniques tbit help them 
improve group sociaUzatian rather than promote destructive compeefeion. 

As you tvork to achieve a desirable group spirit, you will want to keep 
in mind that the purpose of such a spirit is not an end in itself. Its purpose 
is, rather, to help every child to improve his waj’S of working demo- 
cratically with others, to learn how to be an effective member of a group, 
to find satisfaction in group accomplishment, and to discover the values 
of group action for the common welfare. Seldom will you project 
activities primarily for the purpose of developing group solidarity. Many 
school experiences, however, can functionally become opportunities for 
meaningful socialization if you but make the most of the various experi- 
ences which children are having in your classroom. 

THE TEAaiER AS ENV/RONMENT 

In the living and Jeamlng of children it is evident that environment 
plays a significant role. Persons constitute an important aspect of that 
environment. Children are very soisitivc to the human elements in their 
environment. They have keen abilities to detect social distance. They are 
particularly aware of sincerity and insincerity, consistencies and inconsis- 
tencies, fairness and unfairness. Oifldren get their security at school in 
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large measure from poised, healthful grown-ups and through appropriate 
relationships with peers. 

This all means that the teacher himself, as environment for children, 
is perhaps the most important consideration in the development of a 
constructively educative classroom environment. When you become a 
member of the classroom group as a student teacher, a significant addition 
is made to the environment of the children. 

The Teacher as a Personality. As has been reiterated throughout this 
chapter, you, as a distinct personality, make a very real difference in the 
living and learning of children. The contacts which children have with 
you are beneficial to the extent that your own personality strengths, 
as you guide them, maVc you a wholesome influence. As a person in the 
children’s environment, here arc some ideas for you to think about: 

1. Children prefer teachers who live well-rounded persoiul adult lives 
which, indirectly, enrich their contributions to school living. 

а. Children enjoy adults who have sufficient emotional and social maturity 
that they are wholesomely adjusted to adult living. 

3. Children prefer to work with adults who know how to manage their 
own strains and tensions and who understand, to some extent, the 
emotional reactions which they bring to the classroom. 

4. Chil^en work well with adults who have sufficient feelings of security 
that they are, in their own best wa)’s, dynamic and poised. 

5. Children want to work with teachers who like people, who have faith in 

б. Children recoil from teachers who have compulsions to dominate, or 
who use any forms of sadistic behavior in the classroom. 

7. Ouldren like teachers whose sense of humor adds zest to each day’s 
living together. 

8. Ouldren work best with teachers who maintain a well-balanced perspcc- 
uve in wHch no child’s healthful development b sacrificed to the exigen- 
cies of standards, subject matter, or school routines. 

9. Children appreciate teachers who are intellectually alert, creative, and 
capable of pairidpadog themselves in the activities which they ask 
individuals and groups to pursue. 

10. Children look to their teacher for competent guidance in the solution of 
classroom problems; they expect their teacher to be able to cope realist- 
ically and practically widi die problems of group living. 

The Teacher as an Expert. At the present time there is considerable 
confusion as to the role of the teacher as an expert. In practice, realbtically, 
thb b one influential aspect of being "environment” for children. In a 
democracy there b a place for expertness if it b used for the good of the 
group as a whole. The role of the expert in the classroom b that of an 
insightful person who sees Ws job not only as a subject-matter specialist 
but also as a "human engineer." In your role as expert in children’s en- 
vironment, here are some guides which you will ivant to rhinV about.- 
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I. The expert starts with the child where he is and thinks of him in terms 
of what he may become. 

j. "nie expert guides children in imking choices that lead to higher quali- 
0« of living and in interpreting experiences that lead to higher levels of 
thinking. 

3. The expert so guides children that personal adjustment is encouraged 
and maladjustments are alleviated. 

4. The expert leads children to improved ways of meeting oppositions, 
obstacles, frustrations. 

5. The expert encourages children to prize increasing independence, self- 
control, adaptability, and “growing up.” 

6. The expert helps children develop deeper insight into social processes 
and social needs. 

7. The expert has socially useful knosvledge to contribute to studies under- 
taken. 

8. The e:TOrt is capable of guiding children in the improvement of the 
skills of learning. 

9. The expen makes available many sources of materials that facilitate 
learning. 

10. The expen views his job as that of a service agent: service in guiding 
experience; service in guiding for integration; service in evaluaimg de- 
velopment and evidence of growth; service In interpretmg and extending 
knowledge, skills, and appreciations. 

The Teacher as Exphrer. In the modem elementary school the teacher 
is no longer merely a pedagogical mechanic tvho drilk on skills, shapes 
opinion, hammers knowledge into children’s heads, or tinkers with human 
relationships. To help children in the integration of experience, the 
modem teacher must become intimately acquainted with the local com- 
muniy, its backgrounds and resources; with the children, their back- 
grounds and capabilities; with various materials of instruction, their values 
and uses. In other words, the modem teacher must be an explorer. In an 
experience approach to education, exploration leads the teacher into areas 
new for him as well as for the children. Here arc some suggestions for 
becoming a teacher-explorer: 

I. Accept the role, with security, of a learner among learners, a participator 
in the cooperative process of discovery. 

1. Recognize that the joy of discovery « an exhilarating experience foi 
children and that your greater nuniri^* and broader horizons may add 
to the quality of their explorations and discoveries. 

3. Adventure with children imo problems which need the combined in- 
telligence of the group to reach satisfyii^ results. 

4. View the classroom as a laboratory for cooperative research in various 
aspects of personal-social livii^ and functional learning. 

5. Experiment with the children in new media of creative expression. 

6. Create methods and devices dut are appropriate to the needs of the 
children and to the siruadon at hand rather than rely on fixed methods and 
patterns. 
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7. Give up joyously the role of bong rtie omniscient and omnipotent, and 
proceed to learn while you teadi. 

The Teacher as Artist. In Art as Experience, John Dewey says that in 
any type of experience where each phase flows freely into what ensues, 
without loss of the identity of the parts in the achievement of the whole, 
there are aesthetic overtones. Such overtones arc achieved in integration 
and fulfillment, through ordered and psv'chologically organized move~ 
ment or progress. In the classroom the teacher can foster this aesthetic 
quality of experience. In this way the teacher becomes an artist himself. 

The following ideas are presented to suggest ways in which you can 
move from apprenticeship toward artistry' in your teaching: 

t. See that the activities of a period or a day are so harmonized and move 
forward with such psychological effectiveness that a rhythm of time and 
a satisfying sense of fulfillment are adiievcd by the children, 
a. Anticipate and thus avoid those scenes and sessions that mar harmonious 
worldng together. If undesirable amarions do arise, handle them in such 
ways tMt we therapy’ itself becomes an integrating experience, 
j. Avoid mechanistic panems of teaching that dull the desire for farther 
learning. 

4. Guide positively away from rigidities, coercions, submissions, incoher- 
ences, or aimless indulgences vhkh lead away {torn twity of experience 
Of cause disintegration. 

5. Enhance the personal and sodal living w the classroom with its own 
kind of beauty that is felt, sought, and cherished by the children. 

6. Blend j-our personality with riut of the group in such ways that motoal 
respect and desirable modes of working, playing, and leanung together 
are the climax of your teacVui^ and of chudren’s learning. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

As you continne working throughout your student teaching experience 
to create and maintain a classroom environment that is constructively edu- 
cative, you will need regularly to take inventory of where you are in 
such a process. The following evaluative criteria are presented for your 
occasional reference; 

1. The Physical EtsviroTtmesit: 

As you study the suggestions made in dus chapter for the creation of a 
desirable physical envlronmcai, in what specific ways have yoa been able to 
contAute to the improvement of conditions in your room? Use what you 
consider next steps with wtuch you may now proceed. What also do you see 
as desirable improvements which will take a longer time to accomplish 

2 . The Jmellectiul Atmospheres 

Wherrin have you been most successful in creating for the children whom 
you teach a yiinulating intellectual atiiKnphere? ^Vhat Inming experieUCTS 
(direct, vicarious, continuing, related, utilitarian, aesthetic, reflective) do yoo 
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now need to learn to use more effectively? Why is this the case? What, 
speciffcall^, do you now sec that you can do about these matters? 

Recall incidents where you used or might have used continuing and related 
experiences to good advantage. Reconrider hosv yon actually used potentially 
functional learning experiences with childreii. 

3. The EMotlonal Clmtate: 

What are your chief strengths at present in guiding individuals and the 
group toward better emotional adjustmencs? What help do you need at 
wesent from your critic teacher, your college teachers, or boolcs, to give you 
funher insight into how best to aid an individual child or a group of children 
in growth toward emotional maturity? If there are children with whom you 
have failed in this respect, how do you interpret this failure? Wlilch children 
do you rhint need the help of specblbts such as the psychologist, psycliiatrist, 
pediatrician, ot speech and hearing thetapisr? What are your present long- 
range plans for improving the emotional climate of your classroom? 

4. The Social Framevsork: 

What evidences are you seeing of improved socialization of individuals and 
the group with respect to their leadership abilities, their social sensitivity, their 
contributions to group solidarity? Wherein have you as the teacher con- 
tributed most effectively to such socialization? List the problems of socializa- 
tion which you now need to talk over with your critic teacher and supervbor. 
What problems of socialization do you hesitate to try to handle alone? What 
help can you get on these problems? 

5. The Teacher as Environment: 

In general, wherein do you know that you have been a good environmental 
influence for the children whom you teach? What evidences can j-ou cite 
that you are learning to be increasingly effective as an expert, explorer, and 
artist teacher? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

1. As you recall the elementary-school classrooms of your childhood, what 
do you remember as particularly detirable characteristics of those classroom 
environments? 

а. ‘•How barren!” “How cluttered!” "How nicely balanced!” were com- 
ments made after visiting three classrooms. What would you say are the 
effects of each of these types of environment on childreai? 

3. The materials in the classroom environment actually make a difference 
in the ideas that children accept. They contribute directly to children's learn- 
ing. How can the environment created in the classroom be utilized to help 
children gain concepts’ Get deeper insghts? 

4. A SeesareT zeceasiy said, "A child ipends approximately a third of his 
waHng hours at school." AVhat are the implications of this statement for the 
creation of a desirable emotional climate in the classroom? 

5. \^^at do you consider the chief distinguishing characteristics of an 
autocratic, a lalssez faire, and a democratic social setting in the classroom? 

б . Wlien a school-board member asked the new sujxrintendent of schools 
what he considered the most important sir^e factor in the scliool environ- 
ment, the superintendent immediately replied. "The teacher!” How b the 
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teacher an environmental influence? What do you consider the chief charac- 
teristics of a teacher who enriches the environment of children? 
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CHAPTER Vn 


Guiding Children in Self-Discijdine 

T he development of self-disciplined mdlviduils is a major goal of the 
modern elementary schooL Furthermore, not any of the other major 
goals of the school can be achieved unless the children and their teacher 
live together In a properly dedplined situation— in an atmosphere that 
is condudve, in turn, to productive work, healthful play, and relaxing rest. 
Even if there were no other reason, the teacher must be successful with 
discipline to gain and hold the respect of the children. He is tried out 
thoroughly and if he is not equal to the challenge of organizing, guiding, 
and controlling the group of children, his teaching will be difficult indeed. 
Healthy, normal children resist authoritarian domination but need and 
welcome the security of mature, adult guidance. 

When student teachers are asked what concerns them most about the 
Job, they invariably anstver, “Disdpline!” Possibly you have felt the 
same way. Your early weeks on the job may have confirmed this concern 
and you are now even more aware that the promotion and maintenance 
of acceptable behavior is a vital problem in modem elementary schools. 
You have realized, too, that this concern for desirable discipline is shared 
fay the crictc teacher, other teachers in the school, the principal, and 
parents. You no doubt know that your effectiveness in matters of discipline 
is an important factor in detcimining your success with student teaching. 

TWs emphasb upon discipline is, of course, justified. Ineffective social 
control, the absence of real discipline, is probably the most frequent cause 
of teaching failure. Good disciplinarians in the modem sense are not bom; 
on the contrary, teachers who live well vvith children have worked hard 
to get that way. This chapter is written to help you better understand 
the meaning of discipline and to make some suggestions which will assist 
you in promoting and maintaining acceptable social behavior in your 
classroom. 


The meaking of uisciFtiNE 

Disopline is another word used by educators that is subject to many 
and varied interpretations. Traditioiially, discipline was fderitified with 
teacher domination. The “good” disciplinarian was one who forced his 
standards of behavior on the group of children to achieve continual quiet, 
146 
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military order, servile obedience, shallow courtesy, and regimented uni- 
formity of behavior. Modem teachers take a broader view, and are con- 
cerned primarily with developing disciplined self-direction in children. 
Much emphasis is now placed upon freedom for the child to act on his 
own thinking rather than to conform unthinkingly to inflexible rules of 
behavior imposed upon him. 

To some teachers and laymen, however, the modem approach to disci- 
pline has seemed to mean no discipline at all. Freedom has been confused 
with license and the modem school has been caricatured as an institution 
in which the children do just as they please with no regard for others. As 
a student teacher you must be clear and consistent in your thinking about 
the meaning of discipline, and the role of the teacher in guiding children 
in self-discipline. 

A Definition of Discipline. Discipline may be defined as the intelligent, 
effective coordination of the individual’s drives and impulses toward the 
achievement of his goals- This means that the behavior of an individual 
may be understood only in relation to the goals toward which he is 
striving. This definition implies that discipline is not something that is 
imposed upon the individual but is for the most part an achievement of the 
individual himself. The person who succeeds in coordinating his drives 
and impulses in such a tvay that he works effectively toward achieving his 
goals should be considered a disciplined person. 

Group discipline refers to intelligent, effective codrdination of drives 
and impulses of the members of the group toward the realization of group 
goals. Such goals arc those which cannot be accomplished by one indi- 
vidual but, of necessity, involve cooperative group action. 

A goal may be positive or negative; right or wrong; just or unjust What 
makes a goal positive, right, or just is a complex matter. Judgments are 
influenced by such factors as the culture in which the individual lives, 
the family patterns of behavior, and the values to which the indindual 
gives allegiance. It b conceivable, and in fact not uncommon, that the 
disciplined person or the disciplined group may be working toward goals 
that are socially unacceptable. In such a case the effects of their actions 
upon other persons arc not taken responsibly into consideration. An 
interpretation of dbcipline for schoob in a democracy must be positive 
in emphasb. Every child must leam to anticipate and accept the conse- 
qwencfts of hb cw-n behavior if be b to be permitted to live freely. He 
must leam to consider the total effect, insofar as he can see it, of his actions 
on all persons who might be involved. 

The PriviJry Sotn-ce of Discipline. In the out-moded concept of school 
management, the primatj' source of dbdpline was the authority of the 
teacher. He judged the behavior of the children in terms of hb purposes 
and goab rather than those of the children and meted out rewards and 
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punishments accordingly. The child had no choice but to conform to the 
ri<nd recjuiremcnts of an infJeiible curricalum and the standards of con- 
duct prescribed by the teacher. To the non-conformist went punishment 
that all too frequently bore no relationship to the unconventional be- 
havior, while to the meek, conforming, do^e child went rev.’ards that 
encouraged him in personally stultifying behavior. 

In the modem elementary school the primary source of discipline 
resides in the nature of the enterprises that arc undertaken by the indi- 
viduals and the groups. In such enterprises all children concerned have 
not only an opportunity to contribute but also an obligation to accept 
responsibility for the success of the undertaking. The control of individual 
actions is affected by the whole enterprise in which the indiridoal ts in- 
volved and by the plan for its accomplishment. For example, if a com- 
mirtee of children have accepted re^onsibility for building a pen for 
a guinea pig which will arrive on Friday, the pen must be ready or the 
entire situation will be affected negatively. Or, if on a given day a com- 
mince of chfldxen arc responsible for a report to the class on one phase 
of the broad-unit work, they must be ready with that report or the work 
of the entire class suffers. Moreover, if Ac members of the committee 
have accepted individual respoasibllities for parts of the report, then each 
mdiridual must have done his iob. In such a case the child who is not 
ready with bis share of the work, and has no satisfactory ctplanadon for 
his failure, should know that he has let his classmates down and that his 
behavior is unacceptable. He most face the fact that the group undertaking 
is impKded because he has not disciplined himself. If the child's reaction is 
that the most serious aspect of his failure is the displeasure of the teacher, 
the source of discipL'ne is the authori^ of the teacher rather fban the 
demands of the group enterprise. 

This interpretation of the role of the teacher does not mean that there 
svill not be times when he must use hb authority in a direct manner. What 
is intended is that the number of times that he exerts control in a direct 
way should be few in contrast to the number of times that the source 
of the discipline resides in the nature of the group undertaking. Further- 
more, when the teacher does use his authority for direct control, he 
does so in the interests of the group and the success of the on-gou^ 
enterprise. Such a teacher avoids saying, “Ti'ou do this because I say so.” 
Rather he saj-s, “Unless you do your par^ our work will not be well 
done." The necessity for direct control by the teacher should diminish, 
in a good school, as the ctuldrcn grow more mature. 

DernsnJtapon the Teaeker. This modem concept of discipline demands 
a great deal from even the experienced teacher. He must understand the 
children whh whom he works and be sensitive to the goals toward which 
they strive. He must understand that the behavior of the individual child 
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is influenced by the groups of ^Witch he is a member, and that the child’s 
behavior will vary from group to group. The teacher must know, too, 
that the behavior of children will relate significantly to the stages of 
development through which they arc progressing. At different ages chil- 
dren are ready for, and equal to, different goals. For example, five-year- 
olds must work for rather immediate goals whereas most eleven-year-olds 
will be capable of the discipline involved in working toward long-term 
goals with deferred rewards. Part of the guidance function of the teacher 
is, of course, to help children think and plan more and more in terms of 
long-range goals, and thus become increasingly self-disciplined. 

The student teacher who recognizes that the primary source of disci- 
pline must reside in the nature of the enterprises undertaken vvill likewise 
recognize that human moriwadon is complex. The child's behavior in 3 
single instance is usually prompted by varied motives, of some of which 
the child himself b not entirely aware. As a student teacher you must do 
the best you can. Try to undentand why children act as they do, be 
insightful as to their goab, and know that you must guide children ^rnipa- 
thetically, even though you arc nor positive 0/ the reasons for their be- 
havior. 

USING A AIODERN OONCEFT OF DISCIPLINE 

Children of elementary-school age are frcouently subjected to control 
and guidance by a number of adults who hold conflicting ideas as to 
how children should behave. Within one family a mother, a father, and 
a grandparent may be in serious disagreement. At school the child may 
experience the guidance of teachers who value widely differing patterns 
of child behavior. 

Children are amazingly adaptable. However, many of them are influ- 
enced by homes, schools, and churches where it b literally impossible for 
them to reconcile the conflicting ideas of the adults who exert authority 
over them. Children, then, are often genuinely confused as to the behavior 
expected of them in various situations. Teachers have three interrelated 
responsibilities in this connection. Fint, they must continue to study the 
individual children with whom they are wrking. Second, they muse coop- 
erate with the home and with other teachers in attempting to narrow the 
gaps between the ideas of the various adults who work with the children. 
Third, they must continuously avail themselves of the new literature of 
child development in order to increase their abilities in educative child 
guidance. 

Discipline and Basic Needs. AH behavior k goal-seeking; cverj' act of 
the child b directed in some way Wward the satisfaction of hb basic 
needs. Obviously the child strives orrly toward those goab which con- 
tribute to the meeting of hb basic needs. As has been emphasized, the 
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Student teacher must know the physiological, emotional-social, and intel- 
lectual needs of children if he is to ondefitand child behavior. Discipline 
has already been defined as the harmonious coordination of the individual’s 
drives and impulses toward the achievement of his goals. If discipline is 
to be constructive, each act of a child must be interpreted in the light of 
these continuing basic needs and the particular goals which the child is 

pursuing. 

A shocking proportion of what is called “misbehavior m outmoded, 
traditional, subject-centered schools is due to a school program which dis- 
regards many of the basic needs of children. To illustrate, bodily exercise 
is 3 basic need for human beings and frequent exercise of the large muscles 
is a “must” for growing children. A major goal for seven-year-old Joe is 
to learn to read. But Joe's body can stay still for only short periods of 
time unless he is asleep. The first twenty minutes of reading time Joe does 
a good job of staying on his chair because his drives in connection with 
reading are powerful. When the reading time extends far beyond the 
relatively brief period, Joe’s need for exercising those large muscles begins 
to compete with his goal of learning to read. He becomes restless and 
invents excuses for leaving his chair. The longer he is expected to remain 
inactive the more trouble his body gives him until he may become down- 
right aggressive. The teacher who does not understand physiological needs 
interprets this behavior as evidence of a bek of interest in reading, an 
uncodperative attitude, or just general naughtiness. 

The modem teacher, aware of the need on the part of the child for a 
thjnhm of work, exercise, and rest, plans periodic activity throughout the 
school day and knows that Joe and Ws classmates must have exercise. The 
modem teacher knows, too, that work which pennies little physical ac- 
tivity may continue for only reblively short periods of time. Through this 
type of planning a considerable amount of “misbehavior” which is other- 
svisc Inevitable may be elinunated. 

As a student teacher, you should continue to keep foremost in your 
thinking the basic needs of children, and remember that any enterprise 
planned for children which does not take sufficiently into account these 
basic needs b bound to fail. Thus you can help children to be the decent 
social beings that they desire to be. 

DiscipUne and Democracy, A major purpose of American public schook 
b to maintain and improve our democratic socieiy— a society which de- 
pends for fulfilment upon codperariwe, self-directive and, thus, self-dbci- 
plined individuab. To fulfill thb purpose, schoob should be laboratories 
in >^hich children come to understand, appreebte, and continuously ex- 
perience democracy as their way of life. Modem schoob, as has been 
emphasized previously, value respect for the individual personality, and 
strive for optimum development of the individual in rebtion to hb needs 
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and purposes and in relation to the demands of the democratic society in 
■which he lives. The modem teacher faactions democratically as a leader 
and a guide. Growth in self-discipline is appraised in terms of the e.ttcnt 
to which chUdren share in intelligently malcing decisions, learn to act 
on their own thinking, and accept responsibility for their actions. Any 
acceptable theory of discipline for modem schools must square with 
these purposes and procedures. 

Schools are not alone in attempting to provide for improved practice 
in democratic living. Other American institutions, too, arc adjusting to a 
rapidly changing social order. It has become more and more apparent tliat 
the very existence of democracy and the solution of the tremendous 
problems of the machine age depend upon the action of self-directive, 
responsible citizens. This new trend rou-ard further democratizing our 
living can be observed in practices in industry'. Workers in our factories 
arc being increasingly encouraged to think for themselves and are being 
given a share in decision-making. Increasingly, in industry, there is less 
demand for workers who respond only to dominating leadership. Rather, 
industry is requesting workers who can contribute ideas as well as brawn, 
and can control and direct themselves in codperativc undertakings. In- 
dustry is also looking to a new type of scU-disciplined leader «-ho under- 
stands the meaning of codperative action between employer and employee, 
foreman and worker. Here is obviously a new interpretarion of the mean- 
ing of discipline in industrial relations. 

In recent years a similar re-inecfprc«doa of disdplinc in a democracy 
has occurred in the armed forces. No longer can one refer accurately to 
“mllitarj’ dbciplinc” to exemplify a demand for blind, stupid, unthinking 
obedience to one’s superiors. Our military leaders now know that Ameri- 
can men do not operate effectively in an autocratic sitiution even in the 
cmcigcncy of war. Moreover, World War II furnished evidence that 
modem warfare with its complicated technical equipment requires men 
who can be self-directive in action. Thus the training of service men 
tended to encourage more initiative, cooperation, sclf-dircction, and re- 
spect for the other person’s intelligence. 

With trends toward democratic concepts of self-discipline observable 
in industry, military organizations, the home, and certain youth groups, 
wliat can be said about schools? Have schools been in a leadership position 
in this real movement towTird democraty? Our schools have been widely 
referred to as reactionary or irresponsible in respect to discipline— as an 
institution out of step with other institutions. Some critics say that in 
tj'pical schools children are still regimented and subjected to outmoded 
forms of punishment for non-conformity. They point out tliat in most 
schools children have no significant share in making decisions about their 
school living and thus arc following or learning autocratic patterns of 
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behavior. These critics assert that schools are depriving children of the 
opportunity to develop in self-disdpline. 

Other critics claim that schools permit and encourage Irissez faire prac- 
tices in which children work and play is individualists with little regard 
for the righB and privileges of others. In these schools, so say the critics, 
teachers refrain from exerting control of any kind and allow children to 
“run wild.” As a result children arc undisciplined and ill-fitted for life 
outside the school. 

^Vhile these criticisms of our schools arc anjustified or exaggerated, 
reflecting the confusion that accompanies social change, they do point 
out that schools must help to reduce social bg. In the guidance of the 
young, schools must assume a rSle of leadership that is compatible with 
the directions of change in the culture. It should be clear to the student 
teacher tharschools must be truly democratic in that self-direction must be 
valued over unthinking conformity, and that respect for the worth and 
dignity of each child must replace any vestiges of the “master-slave” 
tradition of child training. 

Freedom and DUeipUne. If you accept the thesis that the primary source 
of social control resides in the nature of the enterprises being undertaken, 
you are faced continually with decisions as to the nature of desirable 
freedom. You will strive for an atmosphere of freedom in your classroom 
and resist being dictatorial or dominating. Yet on those occasions when 
you cxen control over the children in a firm manner, you may wonder if 
this procedure on your part Is consbtent with a modem approach to 
discipline. 

When teachers have difficulty controlling children in an intelligent 
manner, the cause of the failure b frequently the absence of adequate 
planning-in-advancc. Careful planning by the teacher, supplemented by 
planning which involves both the children and the teacher, normally 
results in work, play, and rest which creates situations that of themselves 
lend to exerdse control over what the children do. 

The behavior of each child, however, b influenced to a large extent by 
hb past e^^ricncc. The greater part of these past experiences have taken 
place outside the schooL Thus there are likely to be some children in your 
group who, when they come to school, arc already the victims of seriously 
miscducaiive experience. It b not sensible to expect that these children 
will always respond normally to the school program no matter how wbely 
and carefully it has been planned. There can be, of course, no set rules 
or procedures for handling such duldren. What freedom for them b to 
mean and what freedom they can be allowed will depend upon the 
student teacher’s knowledge and understanding of each child, and the 
degree to which their behavior b influencing negatively the work of the 
whole group. In the school rituation, that which b best for most of the 
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children must ultimately determine riie nature of the freedom that any 
one child is to experience. 

The role of freedom in the educarira process is sufficiently important 
that guiding principles are offered here. These should anstver some of your 
<juestions as to the nature of desirable freedom and its relation to discipline. 

1. The teacher can gam knotcleJge of the rtaJ rature of hh children only 
in a school situation tchich permits freedom of outward movement. Enforced 
quiet and sitting still at desks for Jong periods of time, marching in line, moving 
only upon signal from the teacher often creates a situation which prevents 
children from revealing their true natures. In such a regimented classroom 
children may appear to be acrentive, industrious, and obedient only because 
tiiey have learned that to appear otherwise is to invite trouble. Children should 
have appropriate and pur^sefol freedom of movement about the classroom 
and the school, as well as on the playground. The use of this freedom must 
be carefully planned. 

2. Bodily activity is involved in intellectual activity for the child of ele- 
rnentary-sebooi age. Since the greater part of learning for the young child is 
direct, it is readily apparent that bodily movement is involved in this learning 
as the child iavestigates, explores, nun^ntlates, experiments, constructs, drama- 
tires, and so on. Periods or quiet for reflective tninking, however, should be 
provided and cooperatively planned. These periods should follow times of 
activit)' and be used for orginiring and furmer assimilating what has been 
learned through overt action. 

3. Freedom which it educative involves freedom of the intellect as well as 
freedom of physical activity. \Vhen one thinks of freedom for children, he 
often ^inks solely of physical freedom. Educationally signiflcarit freedom for 
the child must include freedom of thought, purpose, desire, observation, and 
judgment. Rigid question-and-answer recitation, unquestioned acceptance of 
tingle autiioruies, rote memorization of tsobted facts, and similar practices 
violate this important principle. 

4. Freedom is not an end in itself. Freedom for freedom’s sake Is an unwise 
guiding principle for the classroom. Unless freedom lor the child is accom- 
panled by thinking, organizing, and planning in connection with wonhwhilc 
goals, the freedom may be merely a means by which the child becomes the 
victim of his own impulses. Unless the childs impulses and drives are con- 
trolled by his intclhgence, pseudo-freedom will hurt him. In other words, 
self-discipline and the ability to use freedom wisely must develop together. 
The amount of freedom that a cWld can handle, and thus be encouraged to 
accept, will depend upon the extent to which he can disciplme himself. The 
role of the teacher is continuously one of making intelligent choices as to 
the nature of the freedom that the child an use wisely. He will, at times, 
And it necessary to withdraw freedom in certain situations from the individual 
or the group. 

5. The mere removal of external coBmil does not gtiarantee growth in self- 
discipline. Although the child cannot develop self-discipline without freedom 
to make dedsions, this freedom b notin and of itself a guarantee of growth in 
desirable directions. The teacher must provide freedom for the child only 
in those situations in svWch there b a reasonable expectancy that the child 
can make intelligent decisions. To help the child grow in the abilitj- to use 
freedom in a responsible way, the tea«er must assume bis share of responsi- 
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bUitj’ for the child’s actions. %Vhcn the ch 2 d fails to use freedom pro^ly, 
the teacher, too, fails to a degree. CMdren need the security of this shared 
responsibility. 

6. Freedom and obedience depend upon each otbe*. Freedom for the child 
to develop his own judgment through malaiig choices where there are several 
alternatives must be accompanied with the exercise of obedience in situations 
where there is no alternative. In some rituadons in which he will have no 
choice, the young child must do as the teacher or parent directs. The sir-year- 
old does not decide how he will leave the school building in case of fire. The 
ten-year-old does not deride whether he trill cross the bus)* thoroughfare at 
the comer where the safet)* patrol is stadoned or in the middle of ^e blo^ 
The child must leim that in many areas of living he trill have the opportunit)* 
to make choices, but that in othm at a given rime he must accept the role of 
obedience. DIsripline begins with the acceptance of the role of obedience 
but, as the child matores, true disriplloe comes largely from within. A person 
fa not completely disciplined until he can control himself from withm and 
intelligently accept the role of obedience to appropriate outside authority. 

7. When a group decision is reaeked in solution of a problem, the individual 
ebild is not free to decide vtbetker or not be vilt abide by tbe decision. In a 
well-dfariplioed classroom many decidons wiU be made by the endre group 
in a democradc manner. In process each ch 3 d will be encouraged to 
present evidence and to e.tpress opinions. When the deridon is reached, how> 
ever, either by common consent or by vote, then each child fa obligated to 
live by the element until new a g reements have been reached. The teacher's 
role fa to provide the areas of choice 10 which decisions may be made by the 
endre group, to arrann and guide democradc proceses, and then to share 
tespoosibill^' for ttansladag the deddoo into acnon. Qiildreo must leam that 
the privilege of making group decfaions fa accompanied by respoosibillcy for 
making the deadens work. 

8. Freedom of eboice for tbe htdkiduaJ rbild must be accompanied by bis 
acceptance of responsibility. One of the purposes of the teacher in freeing the 
child to make choices as to his course of action is to bring him face to face 
with genuine respondbUiiy. OiildrcD should be permitted to make choices 
important to them; the)* must learo that they should follow through with what 
tha* have derided to do; the)* must leam to see and accept consequences of 
unfulfilled obligadons. If Mary chooses to use her work period to write a 
Jetrer in connecdon wirii the oroad-uiiic wort, then she should work on the 
letter during that dme. Modifiesdons of accepted responsibilides may be 
justified when unforseen circumstances, such as illness, fatigue, frustrarion, or 
unwise choices, make such modifications the intelligent way to behave. 

9. Tbe amount of freedom and the accompanying responsibility a ebild is 
given skoulJ be related to bis maturity. Eip^cncc in maklmt deridons and 
accepting respomibllity should paralld developmental levels. "Too much re- 
sponsibility, as with too much independence, can be thw a r t i ng and frustrating. 
1 unhenuore, )*onng children need help in making choices and facing the 
consequences of their actions. The teacher must help with analyzing mistakes 
and with rc-plannii^ that promises to lead to more M^)*iag rwulti In short, 
the teacher has a condnuing respondbUity to help the A 3 d grow in tbe 
tbilit)' to make wise choices. 

>0. Freedom must be genuine, earned, and eontmuout. Freedom that fa 
genuine fa not faked or airifidal; once given k fa not taken back imless the 
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welfare of the child demands it. A cMld earns freedom through reasonably 
intelligent use of it. Freedom is continuous when it is not subject to incon- 
sistencies on the part of the teacher. Freedom in this sense becomes an aspect 
of Jiving that permeates the atmosphere of the classroom. 

In the school and classroom where freedom of the quality discussed 
above exists, the child is emotionally free to be himself-to be different, to 
be in the minority, to admit that he does not know, to express honest 
doubts, to reveal concerns and worries. 

Understanding the Causes of Antisocial Behavior. No child is “good” 
or “bad.” Each child behaves in a way that promises to be most satisfying 
to him. This behavior often tends to be distressing to the teacher in that 
it disrupts the group in its work or presents evidence that the child is 
not making growth in proper directions. The modem teacher knows that 
there are underlying causes for anti-social behavior and searches for those 
causes. 

The primary cause of the anti-social behavior of a given child may 
stem from an undesirable home situation, an unwholesome neighborhood 
membership in a minority group, a rigid school curriculum, physical 
peculiarities, mental deficiency, or continued association with a tense, un- 
happy teacher. Often the basic difiiculty is a combination of these condi- 
tions. 

Among the maladjustments that may result from these conditions and 
cause anti-social behavior are over-protection, rejection, fatigue, hyper- 
tension, frustration, malnutrition, undue fear, over-an,xiety, and disease. A 
child suffering from one or more of these maladjusonents acts in a manner 
which offers some hope to him of relieving the condition. Thus, the over- 
protected child may cry to gain the sympathy of the teacher and his 
classmates because this behavior has been previously rewarding. The re- 
jected child may be defiant, uncooperative, and aggressive because 
repeated friendly overtures have not resulted in acceptance. The im- 
portant points for rhe student teacher arc that behavior is caused and 
that guidance toward lasting improvement begins ^vith understanding of 
the source. 

A continuing difficulty for the student teacher is that these maladjust- 
ments vary in depth. The difficulty may be extremely deep-seated or it 
may be shallow and temporary. Normalcy, however, is not the absence of 
problems. It is a rare child who is not having some difficult with the 
problems of living. The child who seems to have no problems whatsoever 
and behaves habitually in the most a)nvcntionaI manner has probably 
learned that it b better for him to conceal hb problems, and has become 
expert in so doing. Normalcy involves realbtieally facing problems, in- 
telligently attacking them, and achievit^ continued adjustments through 
reasonable success. 
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As a stndent teacher, you will undoubtedly be working with your 
particular group of children for only a short time— a matter of months. For 
this reason, especially, you must remember that the progress the child 
makes in relieving himself from serious maladjustments is slow. A little 
improvement in behavior is to be greatly respected. Moreover, progress 
is seldom steady, either with the behavior of the individual or that of 
the group. A given child will stem to make marked progress and then 
slip back. This is entirely normal and to be expected. Real improvement 
can be noted by observing how far the child regresses and whether or 
not, after his regression, he progresses beyond any previous point of 
achievement. 

Sy77tptoins of Maladjustments. A child’s behavior is always indicative, 
if it can be properly interpreted, of adjustment or maladjustment. Symp- 
toms are important only as they furnish clues to serious difficulties. The 
teacher will always try to understand aggression, withdrawal, and other 
such problems as symptoms. He will know that temper tantrums, hitring 
or slapping, name-calling, sarcasm, and destruction of property are forms 
of aggressive behavior. He will Imow, too, that withdrawal is evidenced 
by such behavior as day dreaming, inattentiveness, extreme forgetfulness, 
and truancy. Other problems that may be in evidence in his classroom 
include cheating, stealing, oven defiance, and premature sex behavior. 
The understanding teacher will seek caveation beyond the symptomatic 
behavior-causation such as rejection, inferiority, frustration, over- 
anxier}', over-protection, or undue fear. 

Real progress seldom comes from a direct attack on these symptoms. 
Some anti-social behavior in the classroom can be ignored as to any 
immediate corrective measures and recognized as the symptomatic be- 
havior which it is. Realistically, however, there will be times when the 
s^'mptomatic behavior mmt be restrained, when something must be done 
about it on the spot. This would be true m the following circumstances: 

I. When ffie welfare of the group demands it. 

j. When it will be helpful for the funiie progress of the child himself. 

3. When the welfare of another child is involved. 

4. When the teacher’s prestige and rapport with the croup are seriously 

threatened. » r 

S' ^Vhen the reputation of the school and its status in the community are 
at stake. 

6. ^Vhen the principle of democratic leadership b violated. 

If ten-ycar-old Mark repeatedly speaks out of turn, or is continually 
aggrc^i’^c toward the teacher, or deUberately hurts smaller children, or 
maliciously detroys school proper^’, hb behavior must be checked. If 
Mark s behavior in any of these situations were symptomatic of serious 
rejection, restraining or punishing him would probably not help with 
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the maJadjustment. The teacher acts first, however, in the interests of the 
whole group, realizes that he is treating the symptom, and continues to 
work individually with Mark. Your greatest dangers as a student teacher 
are that you may consider symptoms causes, overlook withdrawal be- 
harior, and regard all aggressive behavior as seriously disruptive. 

Vunishnent and Discipline. Punishment is a method frequently em- 
plo^d in our society to extinguish undesired habits and impel the 
individual to new behavior. Punishment whether constructive or de- 
structive takes the form of the infliction of physical, mental, or emotiona! 
pain or the withdrawal of the goal toward which the undesired behavior 
is directed. In many' schooh "punishment" has taken on bad connotations 
because traditionally punishment was externally imposed by the teacher 
with Httle relationship to the nature of the "misbehavior," and with no 
concern for the basic causes. However, in the process of socialization by 
which the young child adjusts to hfc culture and profits from the ex- 
perience of the race, punishment inevitably plays an important role. 
Punishment may be constructive and educative or destructive and mis- 
cducative. Constructive punishment may ultimately help the child be- 
come a stronger person— secure, confident, relaxed, and happy. In general 
there are two types of constructive punishment: punishment which re- 
sults as a natural consequence of undesired behavior, and imposed punish- 
ment which relates closely to the behavior. Destructive punishment may 
increase the child's insecuri^ and fear, worry, and tension. Destructive 
punishment is usually that which Is imposed but has no appropriate rela- 
rionship to the undesired behavior. 

The student teacher will keep continually in mind that self-discipline is 
the ultimate goal He must realize, however, that this goal cannot be 
achieved all at once. Moreover, 00 two children are at the same point at 
the same time in progressing toward self-discipline. Some children come 
to school from homes in which only fear and force are used to control 
Other children have been carefully protected from fear and force. What 
might be accepted as expected punishment by one young child might be 
a crushing disaster to another. 

Punishment which results as a natural consequence of undesirable be- 
havior is more effective than any other in constructively impelling the 
child to new behavior. The foUowing situations provide examples of 
punishment which rstr/cs as s mtuaJ coaseqaaice of undesired behsfhr: 

The five-year-olds decided to make paper hats for a birthday party. Billy 
procrastinated, bothered several other children, and then tried to get the 
teacher to make his hat for him. In Spite of some assistance from the teacher, 
by careless work he spoiled his mateiiab and did not complete Ws hat. The 
natural consequence: Billy, alone of all of the children, had no hat to wear to 
the party. 
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The ten-year-olds did 2 lot of woilc to committees. Eleanor alvvij'S at- 
tempted to dominate the committees with which she worked. Joe voiced the 
feelings of the children when he said, “Hcanor, you always have ro be boss 
or you will not work.” The natural consequence: Eleanor felt unwanted on 
anv committee because the children were not hesitant about voicing their 
objections to her behavior. 

The nine-year-olds had some imporunt construcrion w’ork to do. Tliej’ 
secured permission to use the industnal-arts shop, ordinarily used by the older 
children only, for three houn eadi wed:. Even though they planned carefully, 
the tools and tnateruls were not wisely used. On two occasions the floor w'as 
left unssvept. Tlie natural consequence: The older children who used the 
room immediately following the nine-year-olds reported that their work was 
being slowed up and permission to use the room was withdrawn. 

The teacher’s role is to help the child see clearly the close relationship 
between hb undesirable behavior and the unpleasant natural conscquencc- 
Firmness and kindness arc compatible. Unless the natural consequences 
are too severe, the teacher must not through mistaken sentiment soften 
the Mow. Funhcrmorc, it is the teacher’s responsibility to plan with the 
child future behavior that will avoid similar unpleasant consequences. In 
discharging this rcsponiihility, the teacher is S)'mp3thctic but objective, 
and avoids any suggestion that the undcsired behavior has been a personal 
aflront to him. The student teacher b reminded that hb personal db- 
approval can be communicated to the child through facbl expressions and 
l^ily gestures as well as through words. Thus dbciplined self-control 
on the part of the student teacher b ncctssar)'. 

In many situations involving undesirable bchasior, the teacher has no 
choice but to impose punbhtncnt. Thb b true for three reasons. First, the 
natural consequence nuy be beyond the undeisunding of the child at hb 
stage of development. &cond, the unpleasant cfTcct of the natural con- 
sequence may be deferred too far into the future to be effective in 
changing behavior. Third, the natural consequence may not be strong 
enough to deter the child’s undesirable actions. The following situations 
provide examples of punbhment imposed by the teacher which rebtes 
closely to the undesirable behavior: 
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Eight-year-old Susan at the dose of school, morning and afternoon, re- 
peatedly ran carelessly don-n the dangerous steps leading from the school. 
One day she had knocked down a dx-year-old and another day she had tum- 
bled herself. The teacher and the group had talked about the necessity for 
care and desirability of courte^. Susaa\ behavior changed very little. The 
imposed consequence: Susan must wdt in the classroom until the steps were 
clear of other children. 

The eleven-year-old group had planned a trip by bus to a local newspaper 
office. Preliminary planning had included a discussion of proper behavior on 
the bus. Soon after leaving the school grounds, most of the children had arms 
out of the window's cutting the air with their hands or waving at people. Some 
of the children even had their heads out of the bus windows shouting at 
people in passing cars. The imposed consequenee; The teacher directed the bus 
driver to return to the school where plans were made for the children to 
notify the newspaper office with appropriate apologies. 

If this type of punishment is to be constructive, it involves appropriate 
withdrawals of immediate goals which arc rebred to rhe children’s own 
purposes. Fnnk could not build his farm; Susan could not hurry out of 
the school building; and the eleven-year-olds could not complete their 
trip. The consequences imposed by the teacher must relate directly to 
the undesired behavior, must be appropriate to the maturity level of the 
group, and must follow closely in time the undesired behavior. Once the 
consequence has been imposed, the teacher should consider the punish- 
ment ended and permit an entirely new start to be made. Scolding, 
blaming, negatively referring back to the situation, and otherwise en- 
couraging guile feelings on the jart of the children may destroy the 
constructivcncss of the original punishment. Above all, the children must 
understand the causal relationship between the undcsired behavior and 
the imposed consequences. 

Destructive pumshment is that which is imposed by the teacher with 
little or no appropriate relationship to the undesirable behavior. Punish- 
ment of this type is often administered by the teacher because his personal 
authority has been challenged or because he feels inferior and inadequate 
in the situation. The teacher generally employs this imposed punishment 
in a spirit of “getting even,” “an eye for on eye," or “paying for sin.” It 
is treating the symptoms in its most e.Ttrcme form and usually has little 
positive effect in changing child behavior in desirable directions or in 
developing self-discipline. Types of teacher imposed punishment, un- 
related to the behavior, are: 

j. Keeping the child in the classroom at recess dme or after the rcgulat 
session lor some “misbehavior" during the day. 

2. Assigning low marks in “condoct," or even in skill or subject-martcf 
areas, on wrirren reports to parents. 
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4. Using subtleti« of puiushment sudi as ignoring a child over long perils 

of time, rejecting with facial expresaons, or deliberately asking the enua 
to do something that is beyond nis ability. . 

5. Depriving the child of some favored activity, such as art or physical 
education, because of undearable behavior in an altogether different 
activity. 

6. Hitting, spanking, or slapping a child. 

7. Requiring memorization of, or writing over and over, selections intended 
to “improve character,” such as “I will not cheat.” 

S. Assigning heavy loads of drill etcfclses such as fifty additional arith- 
metic problems or twenty difficult spelling words. 

9. Subjecting the child to verbal ridicule or placing him in ridiculous and 
embarrassing situations, such as standing the child in the hallway outside 
the classroom, or forcing him to hold his nose within a circle on the 
chalkboard. 

There is no place in the modem elementary school for such punishment. 
The teacher who uses these unrelated, destructive measures indicates that 
he has no understanding of child development, that he is unrealistic in 
applying standards of behavior, or that he is confusing an outmoded 
type of character education with persoiulity development. 

Any punishment to be educative, to lead to improved behavior, must 
be understood and accepter^ by the child. If children under your guidance 
are to relate punishment to consequences, it is especially important that 
you act conshtendy. Children must know what is expected of them and 
be able to make reasonably accurate predictions as to the reaction of the 
teacher to their behavior. Children are confused by either adult leniency 
wWch suddenly becomes hard, “cold justice,” or unexpected laxity" in an 
otherwise rigid program. The teacher to live sensibly with children must 
make many agreements with them as to alternate consequences of future 
action. Without being rigid or untympathetic, he must follow through 
on agreed-upon consequences. Young children gain security from con- 
sistency of action on the part of adults. In this matter of punishment, 
every teacher may make mistakes. At these times the teacher must admit 
the error, must make such amends that the child feck that he has been 
treated fairly, and openly acknowledge his error before other persons 
who have witnessed or become involved in any way in the episode. 

The student teacher is reminded that even constructive punishment, if 
imposed, is a resource that seldom helps with the basic cause of the 
undesirable behavior. Most children at home and at school are subjected to 
much unnecessary punishment. Frequently this punishment occurs in 
connection with new experiences where the child is not clear as to what 
constitutes acceptable behavior in the situation. As a result, most indi- 
viduals in our society come to antidpate punishment in new learning 
situations. Thus the process of sodalization in childhood has contributed 
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to the anxiety that is characteristic of so many adults. In its milder form, 
anxiety makes new learning difficult and discourages a healthy attack 
upon the strange and the new. In extreme cases, anxiety causes the 
individual to become completely inadequate in facing and solving the 
problems of living. In summary, the student teacher is encouraged to 
make effective use of punishment which results as a natural consequence 
of behavior. He should employ imposed punishment which rebtes 
appropriately to the undcsired behavior, realistically. He will remember, 
however, that much punishment even of this type can be avoided by care- 
ful planning. 

DISCtPLINE AS GUIDANCE 

Through intelligent teacher guidance, many “discipline” situations may 
he avoided. The teacher can hardly be a mature friend, fellow worker, 
and understanding advisor to children and at the same time fill the rdle of 
super-policeman, anxiously on the alert to detect and punish some 
offender. Effective methods of teacher cerntroJ seek to avoid conflicts 
with children, are inconspicuous, and emphasize rightness of behavior 
rather than wrongness. The old clich4 that the teacher who disciplines 
least is the best disciplinarian has much to commend it. This, of course, 
does not imply that the good disciplinarian is not concerned ivith anti- 
social behavior. It must be interpreted, rather, to mean chat the teacher 
who understands himself, who studies individual children, who arulyzes 
the behavior of his group, and who plans carefully for each school day 
ivill less frequently find himself in a position that requires the use of his 
personal authority. 

Understanding Individual Children. Much has been said previously 
about studying children and keeping records of pertinent information. 
In relation to discipline, however, it may be necessary for you, as a 
student teacher, to make an especially careful study of one or more 
children whose behavior seems to indicate serious maladjustment. A mal- 
adjusted child, as you kmow, may be extremely aggressive or he may be 
excessively timid and withdrawing. 

After you have identified a particular child for study, you must first 
carefully analyze the symptomatic behavior that leads you to suspect some 
serious difficult'. It would then seem advisable to disoiss the child with 
your critic teacher, profiting from his longer experience with the young- 
ster in question. In this conference you would use existing school records 
as w-cll as the information you haw accumulated daring your student 
teaching. The discussion should be on a professional level, with a clinical 
approach in which gossip is avoided and confidential data sj'mpathctically 
interpreted. This conference should result in a tentative plan for your 
guidance of the child in the future. At this point, you will begin with 
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the agreements in methods of handling the child which the critic teacher 
and you have decided upon. You may also be able to get assistance in ways 
of working with the child from parents, the princi^l, and other school 
personnel such as the nurse, physician, or psychologist. 

As you continue to study and work wth the child, you must estab- 
lish rapport svith him in order to succeed. Tf he likes and trusts you, he 
is mote likely to tell you his ptoblcms as he understands them and give 
you an opportunity to help him- Pertinent information often comes 
from casual convenations and many such brief informal talks should 
precede any attempt to sit down with the chiid for a more formal confer- 
ence about his behavior. You will have to interpret and draw inferences 
from what the child says since he undoubtedly will not fully understand 
the reasons for his actions. 

The importance of providing times in the school day when children 
have freedom of bodily movement and choice of activities has been 
stressed. Only through freedom to follow his urges and desires will the 
child reveal his true nature. You can learn about the child by watching 
him at free play on the playground or in the gymnasium, in the w’ork 
period, as he chooses hooka from the library comer, at work svith a com- 
mittee, and in other activities in which he feels rebtively free. 

A particularly lucrative source of clues to basic difEculties is the 
child’s creative activities. He may be observed as he works with clay, 
pamt, wool, metal, leather, and yam; as he ^vrites and dramatizes; as he 
creates in the field of music and rhythm. The child will reveal himself 
through Ws choice of creative activities, hb choice of materials, the 
subjects of hb creations, hb choice of language, hb bodily movemems 
and facial exprestions as he creates, and hb attitudes toward hb creations. 
As you study the creative endeavors of children, you must guard against 
the dangers of mbinterpretation and ovc^encralization. 

When you have studied the child sufficiently and have de%’eloped rap- 
port vinth him, you are ready for a more formal conference. It b usually 
advbable to watch for an appropriate situation so that your conference 
can begin with the dbcussion of specific behavior in a given situation 
rather than general patterns of behavior. Your opening remarks should 
convey friendliness, genuine interest, and sincerity. Throughout the con- 
ference you should seek to prevent tension, resentment, embarrassment, 
or a punitive atmosphere. It b particularly important that the talk be in 
the child’s language pattern. In relation to the results of the conference 
the following cautions and suggestions are offered: 

I. Avoid penalizing the child becaose of information given during the 
conference. 

a. Avoid exacting pledges and promises. 

3- Leave him with the feeling tnat other children have had gmilar problems. 
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4. Relieve guilt and let him feel that repetition of the behavior will not 
result in dire consequences. 

5. Encourage him to si^est oeit steps that he can manage for the improve- 
ment of his behavior. 

6 . Leave the door open for the child to uudate future conferences. 

Careful study of a child may result in new information and dearer in- 
sight as to the basic causes of his difficult^'. Your tentative plans for 
guiding the child should be modified in terms of new understandings. 
Occasionally, however, continued study of a child wliose behavior indi- 
cates serious maladjustment will not reveal to you or your critic teacher 
satisfactory explanations of the child’s actions. His behavior continues or 
becomes even more extreme. With this child you will need the help 0/ a 
specialist— a school psychologist or ps)'chiatric worker. To know when 
expert help is needed in understanding individual children is a respon- 
sibility of the modem teacher. For the teacher to request such help is not 
an admission of weakness. It is, rather, a mark of professional competence 
to be able to recognize as early as possible symptoms of decpsnrei 
emotional and mental unhealthfulness and to seek the aid of specialists 
skilled in the diagnosis and treatment of severe maladjustment. 

Understmding Groups of Childrfn. Although the teacher must strive 
continually to understand children as individuals, his daily, direct contact 
ndth them is primarily through the group. The rimes in rhe school day 
when the teacher can devote himself solely to one child are brief and 
infrequent Usually the teacher’s role is conceived as that of group leader. 
In performing this function he must be concerned with group purposes, 
group behavior, and group morale. Realistically, however, s\'hcn n^xntj’- 
five or more children are pur together for administrative purposes, they 
may be just so many individuals and not a group at alL Tlie close associa- 
tion of children in the same classroom, whether as individualists, cliques 
and gangs, or as unified groups, results in the development of many 
attitudes and behavior patterns generally chanctcristic of the cl.assroom 
membership. Thus, teachers speak 0/ “good" or "dependable’’ or “ex- 
citable” or “restless" or "bad” classes. True groups, although made up of 
individuals, have personalities and operate as social or^nisms. 

In terms of social dynamics the individual peisonality has meaning only 
in relation to the group with which it is identified. In the various groups 
of which he is simultaneously a member, the individual child pb^-s a 
different role and therefore is actually a different person. In a group, for 
instance. In which the morale i$ good, human rebtions fine, and goals 
praiseworthy a weak child may be motivated to better and more effective 
pcrformancl If the student teacher is to offer effective guidance, then, he 
needs to study the patterns of behavior within which these particubr 
children operate as a consrclbtion. He needs to be alert to the friendships, 
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the cliqaes, the potential gangs, the leaders and followers among the 
children with whom he works. He needs to recognize in all types of 
school situations that growth in desirable group behavior is important in 
itself and that individual children become socially mature through 
membenhip in true groups. 

In studying and guiding the group you will want to develop habits and 
skills by which you can become conscious of, observe, and react to the 
entire group. In a sense you will need “to see everyone at the same time. 
You will need, also, to be always conscious of the classroom atmosphere 
and the interrelationships between members of the group. Maintaining 
consciousness of the entire group is a habit and a skill; it is learned be- 
havior by the teacher. 

When the enure group acts in an undesirable manner, the cause will often 
be found in one of two general categories: the group is acting in the way 
that it does because of general conditions in the classroom or the school; 
or the group is being unduly influenced by an individual child or sub- 
group. 

Group Dimiptiom Cmscd by Genera! Conditions. The maladjustments 
of the bdividual child as a cause of his undesirable behavior has fre- 
quently been emphasized. It has been observed that many of these mal- 
adjustments have been produced by conditions over which the school 
has no control This important emphasis, however, is not intended to 
convey the impression that the school is free from responsibility In 
causes of individual or group disdpline problems. Such general conditions 
in the school environment as improper housing, an unrealistic curriculum, 
unhealthy inter-penonal rclarions, and destructive emotional climate do 
actually cause, or farther contribure to, the dilemmas of discipline in the 
classroom. General condidons cause group problems when through, them 
children arc deprived of normal sadsfactions which their school work 
should pve. Thus, instead of having a “poor group” or “bad children” 
the teacher may find the cause of the difficulty in poor lighting or ven- 
dladon, in crowded condidons, or in restrictive curriculum experiences. 
Careful study of one school plant revealed that rooms were noisy rather 
than children. In this way it may be said that general condidons cause 
group disruptions when the same set of condidons would produce similar 
undesirable behavior with a different group- of children. 

The curriculum can be the source of group discipline situations. The 
general standards of aeWevement for subject matter and skill work may 
be too high or too low. If they arc too low, the children arc not challenged 
and search for other outlets for tiiur energies and releases of tensions. If 
the standards are too lugh, children become frustrated, and general rest- 
lessness or aggressive behavior may result. Pressure from the volume of 
w'ork normally expected may be so great that feelings of guilt build up. 
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These guilt feelings have that aprtssion in various kinds of anri-social 
behavior. School activities may be uninteresting, and even boring, because 
they are unsuited to the developmental level of the children. The school 
day may be planned in disregard of the basic need of a rhythm of work, 
rest, and play. Planning may be so inadequate that the children are fre- 
quently confused-as to what they arc supposed to be doing and how they 
are to do it. Tlie planning may disregard a sensible sequence of activities 
such that, for example, music immediately follows ph)’sical education in 
the daily program. Evaluation may be undemocratic and downright un- 
fair, or appear so to childrca Any of these potential weaknesses in the 
curriculum may cause group discipline situations. 

Improper housing can cause group disruptions. Too much or too 
little heat, too much or too little light, bad acoustical conditions, con- 
tinued noise from outside the classroom, crowded conditions, chairs that 
do not fit, absence of provision for care of personal belongings, and 
dirty, drab w.alls may responsible for, or conmbure ro, undesirable 
group behavior. 

Unhealthy intcr-pctsonal relations may cause undesirable group be- 
havior. Children make strong friendships and band together in various 
kinds of sub-groups for negative as well as constructive purposes. Only 
through participation in sub-groups can children grow toward social 
maturity. However, these groupings can get out of band to the extent 
that a livable atmosphere for the classroom group becomes impossible. 
A group of slow learners, for instance, denied normal satisfactions in 
their school living, may devote themselves to disrupting the work of the 
class. In another situation two groups may compete with each other for 
the prestige rhar comes from challenging the leadership of the teacher. 

If the teacher is severe and dominating, the children in their frustration 
may become habitually aggressive toward each other because they dare 
not be aggressive toward the teacher. This aggression may take the form 
of sub-group against sub-group. In an extreme fomi, the aggression may 
result in scape-goating in which a weak child receives the abuse of the 
other children, ft is,, of course, sometimes true that unhealthy inter- 
personal relations originate outside the school, rooted in economic, racial, 
or religious structuring. However, under proper guidance and leadership 
from the teacher, n^ativc comtnuni^ inllucnces can usually be modified 
with children of clcmcnury-school age so that healthy group living in 
the school can be approximated- 

(jfoup discipline problems are often explained by the emotional climate 
of the classroom. When the climate b wholesome, group pride exists with 
each child having a real place, hb contributions accepted and respected. 
Childrca in such a group arc concerned about the welfare of each other 
and have a general concenrthat “our group” do well and be thought well 
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of by others. The teacher, the mature adult of the group, is trusted, liked, 
and respected by the children because he trusts, likes, and respecB them. 
When the reverse of these rcknonships exists, the emotional climate^ is 
negative and often characterized by unfriendly competition, dc^ructive 
suspicion, and the general expectancy of indiscriminately imposed 
punishment. 

An undesirable emotional climate Is frequently caused by the teacher 
through the handling of his friendship role. The teacher may abandon*any 
pretense of friendship with the children and convey the impression that, 
since they constitute a “problem group,” they must be controlled by 
fear, threat, and force. On the other hand, the teacher may* pretend 
friendship and assume apparent unaggrcKivencss tvith the deliberate 
intention of inducing guilt feelings in the group. This teacher avoids 
direct punishment but instead disciplines indirectly by causing children 
to feel that they have done wrong and would be punished except that the 
teacher “loves” them so much. Such a teacher is even more difficult for 
children to live with than the obviously aggressive teacher. When 
children, seeking to grow up and become self»directive, know that they 
have behaved badly, or are thought to have behaved badly, they nonnally 
want to face the consequences and “clean the slate.” 

The student teacher, seeking to understand group behavior, must be 
aware of these general conditions that may cause disruptions in group 
behavior. He is reminded that a “discipline situation” is usually caused by 
a combination of negative inSuences. Frequently, however, one generm 
condition is the primary cause and its removal or moditication can make 
tremendous differences in the behavior of the group. 

Group DiSTUptioTU Catued by the Individual Child. A study and analy- 
sis of general conditions in the classroom -vrill not result in satisfactory ex- 
planations of the undesirable behavior of some gtoups. On occasion, the 
primary source of the group difficulty will be the behavior of one se- 
riously maladjusted child. TTic teacher will probably know that a par- 
ticular child has personality problems which he is not meeting success- 
fully, but he may not fully grasp the total effect of this child’s behavior 
upon the group. The presence in the classroom of the child in question 
may be disruptive to the group on two counts. First, the direct relations 
of the child with the other chQdrcn may have a seriously negative in- 
fluence. Second, the way in which the teacher handles the child may itself 
be disturbing. The case of Jerry is an example: 

Jerry, an illegitimate cluld, lived with his mother until he was seven when 
he was taken from her because of her drunkenness and neglect. Placed in a 
boarding home, he came under the supervision of an elderly woinan who, not 
unders^ding his behavior, attempted to control him through repeated 
thrashings. At nine years of age Jciiy was attending the third grade of a 
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«hool in a relatively privHeged conununicy. Jerry repeatedly isolated himself 
from the other children, refused to join the sharing circle or the discusion 
^up, stayed by himself on the i^ayground. On several occasions, Jerry stole 
food from lunch bo-tes and nviee took milk money. Frequwitly, Jerry talked 
or sang loudly, addressing no one in particular. Once Jerry hit his teacher with 
his fisr. This behavior occurred over a nvo-month period. During this time 
the third-grade group became more and more restless and the teacher was 
rapidly losing her position of leadership. Although she knew Jerry’s history, 
she could not fully tuiderstand his behavior because, mentally ill, he needed the 
anendon of a specialist. Because she knew about Jerry's unhappy life she 
tried to be “understanding.” Thus, Jerry was not forced to join the group 
for various activities. Aggressions toward the teacher and toward other 
children at times went unpunished by the teacher, and interniptions of the 
group work were, generally tolerated. As a result of the treatment, Jerry’s 
behavior improved not at all. He seemed incapable of responding realistically 
to the situation. The other children resented Jerry’s privilege status and 
could not understand a teacher who would permit a child to openly challenge 
her authoritj'— even to the point of striking her. The teacher’s reuuest for 
expert help was heeded and the sick child was removed from the sciiool and 
placed where he could have p^rchiatric treatment. With Jerry gone, the third- 
grade group began to respond normally to the guidance ^ their teacher. 

In this situation the child was so seriously maladjusted that the teacher’s 
woric ivas ineffective in producing desirable changes in his behavior. The 
teacher’s efforts were most effective, however, in securing evidence by 
which he became convinced that the child needed expert diagnosis and 
treatment. In many cases where the individual child is disrupting the 
group, the efforts of the teacher will result in inducing changed behavior 
in the child and thereby remove a primary’ cause of the group discipline 
situation. As the teacher M’orks %vith a particular tnabd/usted child, 
however, he must alwa)^ be sensitive to the group reaction, fn the first 
place, it is" usually necessary to accept behavior from such a child that k 
below the standard for the group in general. The child cannot change 
his behavior all at once and regressions must be expected. In the second 
place, the teacher will study the group reactions to his handling of the 
maladjusted child. He will particularly watch for evidence that the group 
feels that favoritism is being shotvn, that the teacher k being unfair, and 
that he k neglecting the many for the one. 

As much as k possible the group should be helped to understand why 
the child in question is in a somewhat privileged position- "I^e teacher, of 
course, would not dkcuss with the group the child s case history, divulge 
information which should be held in confidence, or otherwise rob the 
child of any basis for scU-respcct in the eyes of his peers. He will, how- 
ever, discuss with the children at their level of understanding general 
causes of undesirable behavior with panicular reference to the ty-pcs of 
behavior shown by the child in question. He will discuss with the children 
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the specific behavior of the child^ emphasizing that he needs help from 
the group and must be given a chance to improve- In the absence of the 
child, it may be desirable to encourage the group to express resentments 
of privileged treatment, mate accusations of unfairness, and ask questions 
diat lead to further explanation. The teacher is calm, permissive, objective. 
He listens to opinions, explains, and further interprets his actions. He 
may admit rhiu- he has neglected the group or that he has made mistakes. 
Above all, the teacher convej’s the impression that while he is interested 
in the welfare of all of them, he must ask them to take on faith that he is 
doing the best he can for the particular maladjusted child. If the group 
can become genuinely interested in the progress of the child, a major 
part of that problem is solved, and the cause of the group discipline 
situation on the v,-2.y toward elimination. 

When an individual child ts unduly and negatively influencing the 
group, the school is often not responsible for causing maladjustment. 
However, there are many cases in which the child behaves badly and 
influences the group negatively because of general conditions in the 
classroom. For example, unfair evaluation by the teacher may so upset a 
child that his whole attitude toward the school situation changes. As a 
result, he may concentrate on sabotaging the work of the group as a x^y 
of “repaying” the teacher. Obviously, after he has discovered the causes, 
the teacher can remedy these kinds of situations. In fact, in all cases when 
an individual child disrupts the group, the teacher can and must do 
something constructive about it. 

Discipline by Peers. The behavior of a child at any age level of the 
elementary school is strongly influenced by the opinions of children of 
approximately the same age and mamritj’; This desire for the approval of 
peers is present in the kindergarten and becomes progressively more 
insistent until in the later-elementary grades the good opinions of one’s 
peers are normally more highly valued than the approval of the teacher. 
Pre-adolescenc d^dren will even go so far as to challenge dangerously 
the authority of a dominant teacher if the behavior promises to win the 
respect of classmates. This intense drive to be accepted and respected by 
one's peers b, of course, to be encouraged as a healthy aspect of groudng 
up. 

The modem teacher does encourage dkcipline by peers but realizes 
that it must be carefully guided and controlled. Young children fre- 
quently make snap judgments or base deebions on partial evidence. They 
are still in the beginmng stages of learning to act responsibly in considera- 
tion of the wclf^e of others, and frequently do not do so. Then, too, there 
b much of their own behavior that they do not understand. Thb can 
be seen, for example, in “scape-goating.” Children often do not know 
the causes of the frustrations that lead to their abuse of weaker children. 
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Furthermore, young children have limited conception of the amount of 
pressure or punishment that a given chUd can profitably take. Thus, the 
teacher continually guides and maintains control of the situation as he 
faces the repeated dilemma of when to refer problems to tlw group and 
when to protect a child’s self-respect by shielding him from the group. 

Under the guidance and control of the teacher, children can enter 
constructively into the discipline of peers in various rrays. As a group 
they can discuss the conduct appropriate to a given situation and for- 
mulate standards of behavior to which each child is to adhere. They can 
evaluate the conduct of their group. They can consider, on occasion, the 
conduct of an individual child and suggest desirable changes in his 
behavior. They can help a child who invites their help by interpreting 
proper behavior, by reminding, by observing improvements, and by 
accepting regressions in behavior. They frequently may be a party to 
punishment that results as a natural consequence of undesirable behavior, 
such, for example, that a given child is not chosen for a team or a com- 
mittee, for individual room responsibilities, or as a neighbor in the sharing 
circle. Any of these direct or indirect ways by which children discipline 
peers may result in action which is positive and constructive or negative 
and destructive. The guidance of the teacher tvill play a large part in 
deciding tvherher the wral efffcr of disc/pJiac by peers in a given class- 
zoom will be good or bad. 

Oiildren of elementary-school age must not be permitted to share 
the responsibility of the teacher for Imposing needed punishments on 
peers. When other procedures have failed and imposed punishment be- 
comes necessary, the teacher must dedde the nature of the penalty. At 
times, imposed punishments will be explained to the groups at other 
times, to protect the child from bis peers, the matter will be on 3 confi- 
dential cliild-tcachcr basis. Children’s courts which are concerned with 
judging the behavior of individual children and meting out punishments 
are particularly inappropriate for the elementary school. If such student- 
government bodies are employed, they should participate in policy 
making— in considering conduct appropriate for given situations and 
establishing standards of behavior. 

Standards of Behavior Vary mtb the Situation. In his guidance role, 
the modem teacher continually faces the problem of determining ac- 
ceptable standards of behavior. He kno'vs that these standards are specific 
applications of principles of human rekdom. Principles of human rela- 
tions in American schools stem from the demands of our democratic 
society and from the needs of dcvcloj^g pcRonaliiies. Thus, a principle 
of human relations which democracy demands is that each person must 
have a share in making decisions as far as he is able about those things 
which concern him, and must accept responsibility for making decisions 
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that consider the welfare of alL A prinnple of human relations that stents 
from personality needs is that each individual is of inestimable worth 
and must be respected by the people with whom he lives and works. Each 
teacher guides children with a set of principles such as these in mind. As 
he better understands the nature of democracy’ and the needs of whole- 
some personalities, the principles by wluch he operates become clearer 
and more highly integrated. Standards of behavior, then, arc applications 
of principles such as these. 

The traditional teacher has frequently erred in assuming that standards 
of behavior can be rigidly applied in a variety of activities and situations. 
Thus he imposed a list of specific rules to guide children in their school 
living. This procedure is questionable for a number of reasons. Imposed 
rules of conduct constitute a dare and a challenge to children— an invita- 
tion to opposition. Such rules are often repressive in character and 
emphasize what not to do. Ultimately imposed rules have to be supported 
with force, often with punishment unrelated to the undcsired behavior. 
But even more pertinent is that such rules arc ineffective, unworkable, 
and negative as guides for the behavnor of young children. Here is a list 
of rules that appeared on one schoolroom bulletin boards 

Bjiles for Good Cif?se»« 

Talk qoietiy! 

Walk; done runt 

Work hard; idleness causes trooble! 

Never hit or sbp other children! 

Aiwap be cheerful and pleasant! 

Alwaj-s be neat and clean! 

An analysis of this list reveals, of course, that these rules are unworkable 
because not any of them can be applied realistically to the various 
activities of the school day and the unique school situations in which 
children find themselves. Young chDdren are incapable of fine distinctions 
and attempt to apply such rules indiscriminately. Since one does not talk 
quietly all day long— if he is healthy and of elementary-school age— he 
abandons this guide as unworkable. He does Ukewbe with other specific 
rules that are intended to be applicable to all school situations. Moreover, 
unreasonable nties, rigidly enforced, may teach chfldren to submerge 
their natnral drives. For example, in attempting to obey the rule “Always 
be neat and clean,” the cluld becomes so inhibited that he cannot work 
comfortably with clay or firmer paints. 

Rigid rules of conduct are unworkable not only because different kinds 
of behavior are ^table for die various activities of the school day, but 
also because an individual child to be effective must behave somewhat 
differently in the various groups of which he is a member. Moreover, 
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rules of conduct, imposed for a group, do not take sufficiently into 
account developmental differences in children. One child kicks furniture 
and spills paint tlirough deliberately aggressive behavior. Another appar- 
ently behaves in the same way but through lack of motor coordination. 
Human behavior cannot be reduced to simple, specific rules. Teaching 
adherence to fixed standards of behavior through automatic, rote re- 
sponses helps children not at all. Rather they must be helped to analyze 
situations and make intelligent choices of appropriate behavior. 

Various activities impose their own particular standards of behavior. 
As opposed to rules, standards of behavior emphasize the democratic 
conduct necessary for success in a particular activity. These standards 
deal with the positive, desirable things to be done. They arc developed by 
applying general principles of human relations to activities which retain 
characteristic features. Thus children can understand and accept as a 
sensible standard of behavior that ordinarily one person talks at a time 
in a group discussion; that tools must be shared in construction work; 
that each member of a committee must work responsibly if the report is 
to be ready on time; that children must remain seated while the school 
bus is in motioa 

Children grow in self-discipline through repeated group experiences 
in analyzing the behavior needed in particular situations, in agreeing upon 
standards, and in living in accordance with their agreements. For example, 
an older group of elementary-school children under the guidance of their 
teacher analyzed their weaknesses and strengths in committee work and 
tentatively agreed upon the kind of behavior needed for successful work. 
They then developed standards of behavior for this activity and agreed 
to try CO five by them. TTicse arc the standards they established: 

Each CkJtumictee Member Should 

1. Work cooperatively for the good of the conuninee. 

2. Be willing to act as chairman if chosen. 

3. Cooperate with the chairtnao. 

4. Be willing to do what all of the conuiuttce members decide. 

j. Do his share in making plans. 

6. Make good use of commirtee work time. 

7. Work quietly when othen are doing work for which they need quiet. 

8. Have tm part of the work completed oa time. 

9. Help other committee members when they need it. 

10. Be willing to take part in committee reports. 

It. Help put away materials and clean up when committee work periods 
are finished. 

As you work with children, yon will want to develop coSperatively 
with them standards of behavior for various activities of the school day. 
These standards of behavior should be developed when a need for tliem 
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becomes apparent and should be modified when changed condmons 

Specific Types of Situations. As a student 
will be responsible for guiding your group in anal>'zing the kinds 
behavior needed in various school activities. Only through many suen 
experiences can children grow in the ability’ to relate appropnateness or 
behavior to the demands of the situation. This creative approach m faang 
group problems and making intelligent choices is an indispensable phase 
of becoming self-directive. The primary emphasis in this analpis c upon 
“What are we trying to do?” and “How should we behave in order to 
get it done?” You must play a major role, not only in guiding childrCT 
to intelligent agreements on standards of behavior but also in seeing t t 
the agreements are put into acrion. The following suggestions shou 
help you v.nth this important prt of your guidance work: 

!. Reading md teseareb thne. The concentrarion necessary 
of actrrioes rcoulres relative quiet. Verbal communication should 
tnnumum; children should use well-modulated voices for necessary’ talk. 

Ae teacher helps an individual child or small group, he too should use a IW 
tone of voice. Sharing and discusnon of what has been read should 
follow the reading and research rather than go on concurrently. Mo^g 
the room, too, should be held to a minimum and performed with as 
distuibmce to others as possible. As fat as is practicable, nuterials for readiJ^. 
research, and recording should be secured at the beginning of the period. At 
the early-elementary level, when one group is reading with the teacher, the 
independent work of the other cfuldren must be planned in considmnon ol 
the needs of the readers. The student teacher is reminded that this type of 
qtuet work must be planned for relaovely short periods of time only. At me 
latet-elememary level, when a small group needs to work together on reading 
or research, the teacher should see that tne group has a place to m^ tlut is 
both adequate for cooperative group work and undistuibing to the individual 
workers. 

1. Activity and tsork thne. In the daily schedule, rime is devoted to 
work; priuring, construcring, dranutizing, arranging displays, and so on. At 
this rime the children should have conriderable freedom for communication 
with each other. Usually there need be no curbing of purposeful talk or 
purposeful movements about the room. Agreements will have to be_ made, 
however, for the redaction of unnecessary noises such as loud voices or 
explosive sounds from the careless handling of tools and materials. When the 
group is large in reladon to work space, children must be parricularly sensitized 
to the effects of the accumulation of unnecessary noises. Since this is a tune 
for serious business rather than play, behavior which is suitable will be con- 
ducive to getting ahead with the plaimed work- Thus a child should feel free 
to talk with another about his work, not to visit about last Saturday’s movie; 
to walk across the room for more punt, not to disturb the work of another 
child. Careful pre-planning and erauarioa along with helpful superviaon 
usually result in profitable work periods. However, if the work does not go 
well, you must do somethii^ abou it. At rimes you may even need to termi- 
nate the work and call the group together to reconader agreements as to 
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standards of behavior and to replan where planning was short-sighted. In 
activity or work time, where so much freedom makes sense, it is especially 
unpomnt that the time be used wisely. Growth in self-direction comes through 
^periences in making wise choices and acting responsibly. Irresponsibility is 
destructive and negates freedom. 

5. Reti th/re. TTiis activity, too, imposes Its own standards of behavior. A 
relaxed atmosphere in a darkened room is desirable so that all of the 
chtldren rest and some even drop oJT to sleep. Mat^ rugs, or cots should be 
^ space is available, so that children cannot easily touch each other, 
visiting between children should be considered undesirable behavior. The 
teacher should be calm, relaxed, and speak, when necessary, in very low tones. 
ITie teacher’s movements about the room shoald be for the purpose onty of 
helping children relax. Since it disturbs the rest of others, movement about 
the room by children should be strongly discouraged. Some turning, twisting, 
and stretching is, of course, quite normal for young children and helps them 
to relax. Quiet reading to the children or the playing of soothing music should 
be employed sparingly and for the purpose only of helping the children rest. 

4. Ditewsion and planning ihne. Group discussion b facilitated when the 
chMdren can be arranged so that each child can sec the faces of the others. 
The teacher guides the sharing of ideas or objects in such a way that, while 
loo much talking by any one child is considered undesirable behavior, not 
contributing at all U likewise undesirable. In a genuine group dbeossion an 
important standard of behavior « that each person accepts responsibility for 
Ibtenlng and trying to understand what the speaker has to say. Since the 
cl^^en are seated close together, there must be agreements directed toward 
eliminating vbldng with friends, nudging and pusning neighbors, grimacing 
and gesturing, or ^ying with extraneous objects. 

Especially in guiding group discussion must the teacher “see everybody at 
the Same time." He must continually draw back to the group children wnose 
attention is be^ning to stray. He may keep the discussion going by asking 
stimulating questions, advancing new ideas, tactfully interrupting a child whose 
contribution is nor helpful, or fay helping a child express himself more clearly. 
On the other hand, too much teacher dominance m directing the dbcussion 
encourages children to lose interest, to "go out of the field." Such dominance 
will also dbcourage children from panicipating intelligently in the establishing 
of standards of behavior and in accepting responsibility for living up to them. 

j. In the metnbly. Children can learn to behave appropriately in large 
assemblies both at school and in the communit)'. The school can work on 
thb problem by helping children better understand the demands of a large 
audience situation and by making them responsible for acting intelligently. 
Young children must Icam how behavior appropriate for large gathering 
differs from that appropriate for the small group. They must Icam when to 
talk with one’s neighbors and when to be sUent, they must understand when 
and how to applaud; they must Icatn that a receptive audience improves the 
performance; they must Jearn how to enter and leave a large assembly room, 
nicy must Icam, too, that approprbte behavior relates to the nature and 
purpose of the assembly. For this reason, in preparing for a particular assem- 
bly, it is usually wise tor the teacher to tell the children the purpose of the 
assembly and guide the discussion of standards of behavior accordingly. 

\V^en practical in terms of time available and physical facilities, children 
should enter the assembly hall naturally, rather than marching lockstep, and 
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have some choice as to where they will nt. WhUc waiting for the “SOTbjy 
procram to begin, they shoald learn to converse in modulated 
nariiy, after the program begins, conversatton should cease. At the end oJ inc 
proeram, talking to friends should again be acceptable belunor and me 
children should be permitted to leave the assembly room comtdcratcly, taking 
nuns without crowding, poshing, or loud talk. . 

WTiile m the assembly room, the teacher must be responsible for supers-oir^ 
his group. Oifldrea who wilfully break agreements must somcrimes ^ sent 
from the assembly room. Those who repeatedly behave incormderatclv may 
have to be punished by having the assemoly privilege temporarily withdrawn. 
This teacher superviaon must not degenerate into regOTcntatioo. There arc 
strong reasons for believing that much of the disniprivc behavior m large 
audiences today is related to the school’s closely routinized behavior patterns 
which rob children of the opportunity to learn how to behave. 

6. Jn ibe kallvays and on the rtrirt. Most schools have established nccessarj 
standards of behavior for halla'at's and stairs to which the classroom 
must adjust. Modem schools avoia rigid rules and try to give children freedom 
to act responsibly. Children are permitted to enter the building without waiting 
for a belL Thej- talk luturally with frkods as thej* move about the building- 
Walkme, rather than running, is conridered to be a standard of behavior that 
makes tot safety and cooaderaoon of others. ChOdren art caught that the 
stairs and hallwa)*s are not usually play space. When lockers are locat ed m 
hallwa}*$, agreements are made to reduce noise and confusen. All such agtt^ 
mencs must be related to the developmental levels of the chQdrcn. For aamplCi 
ax-year-olds will normally show less cootrol b usbg stairs and manipulaocg 
toc^en than eleven-year-olds. 

Criridsm is frequently directed toward modem schools for the behavior of 
children m hallways and on the stairs. On occasion, visitors observe ehildi^ 
discourteously pushing, shoutbg, or runiung. Such a breakdown b behavior 
is likely to occur when any one teacher neglects his responsibility. As a student 
teacher, this phase of your guidance work sb^d receive alert attenrion. You 
will need to give mconspicuous supervision to conduct outside the classroom 
and devote sufficient time with your group to the discusdon of appropriate 
behavior. Periodically it will be necessary for the group to evaluate their 
behavior, and sometimes to modify standard and make new agreements. ^V'heQ 
agrcOTcnts are repeatedly and deliberately violated, it b your job to impose 
punishment that rebtes to the undetirable behavior. 

7. In ibe hivtorier. One of the most difficult problems of guidance that 
must be realistically faced concerns the use of the uvatories. With five-, six-, 
and seven-year-olds, direct supervision is frequently ne c e ss ary, particularly 
when the lavatories are some distance from the classroom or when clothing k 
dfficult to manipulate. Wth older children, the problem is one of frarily 
dac nwing ^ whh them their re^wntibSides b lavatories hygienically, 

dou^ thdr share to keep the lavatories neat, and m bring sensible about the 
use of soap and towels. Individual children shonld be given permission to go 
to the touets whenever necessary durii^ the day. There should be under- 
sanding^ however, that they go and return dirt^y, that they go one at a 
time, and that thrir going is not distuptive Wj the work of the group. 

8. On the pUygrouTid. The playground shcFuld nofinally be a place where 
childien are free to run and shout, free from the controls that are nccessarj' 
in the relanve confinement of the dassroom and sdiool building. However. 
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there must be planning for the use of this freedom. Standards of behavior for 
the playground arc neccssarj'. Awngements most be made which provide for 
safety: use of equipment; location of play space in relation to busy streets; 
provision that young children are not endangered by the rough play of older 
ones; and protection of children from extreme aggressiveness of others. 
Arrangements must be made, too, that contribute positively to happy and 
healthful play: proper equipment made teadSy avaDabie, play activities pfanned 
and organized, serious disputes settled, and undesirable groupings of children 
discouraged. Over-organization of playground lime should be avoided. Chil- 
dren need some time to play, or not. as they choose. Agreements must also 
be made for the termination of plw time at a pre-arranged signal, for appro- 
priate behavior in returning to the classroom, and for putting away play 
equipment. 

As a srudenr teacher, you u-ill want to be on the playgroand regularly, 
supervising and parrieipaiing in the play. However, it is desirable that children 
t^asionally be completely on their own. Following these independent play 
times, brief group evaluations of playground behavior are useful. 

9. /ft the lunehraain. Health considcrarions demand char children wash 
before eating, eat unhurriedly, and be as relaxed as possible during the meal. 
Of somewhat lesser importance arc the considerations of mannerly behavior. 
It is desirable that chilciren learn fo eat properly and convene pleasantly, and 
that they practice both eating and conversing as well as they know how. Too 
much pressure, however, in reUrion to properly holding the fork, keeping el. 
bows olt the table, breaking sandwiches into small nieces, and so on, can 
endanger the much more important emotional atmosphere. One of the major 
consldentions for a desirable lunch situation b that the whole procedure be 
unhurried. Tlie teacher's manner during the lunch period is of significant 
influence. Tenseness, inspectorial attitudes, or nagging should be avoided in 
favor of a natural poise and case. Good manners can be taught by sample. 

Generally, it is best for the group to agree on minimum tunes for washing, 
for eating, and for cleaning up. Orf»cnv»c children will too often hurry their 
eating to get to the playground. It is, of course, imperative that a punitive 
atmosphere be avoided at lunch time. When dbciplinc problems arise, elaborate 
discussion and action should be deferred when p^iblc until after the children 
have linished eating. 

10. On educational tripr. Two major fa«ors influence standards of be-. 
havior for trips. The behavior must be such that, first, optimum learning 
results from the trip and, second, the children as representatives of their 
school make a good ^pression on the public. Children can give intelligent 
consideration to each of these factors as they establish standards of behavior in 
the careful planning sessions chat precede each field c.Tpcrience. You must not 
take children from the s^ool for direct experience in the community until 
you and the group have agreed upon standards of behavior which are clear 
to each child, and every child has accepted responsibility for trying to live up 
to them. 

These suggestions emphasize over and over again the importance of 
thorough discussion with children of the kind of behavior that makes 
sense in a given activity. Bur undemanding by children of what consti- 
tutes desirable behavior is not in and of itself enough. Understanding 
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must be accompanied by a willingness to try to do the right thing. Chil- 
dren sometimes become expert and glib in analyzing situations for 
appropriate conduct without, however, honest intention of living up to 
group agreements. Children are encouraged in this dishonest behavior 
by school situations in which repeated violations of agreements arc 
followed merely by more discussion of the proper thing to do. When a 
child repeatedly violates agreements on standards of behavior which he 
understands, the time for discus^on is past. Rather, the teacher must sec 
that the child is appropriately punished. Teachers who are truly modem 
accept this responsibility. 

Discipline and Teacher Fersonality. The teacher’s otvn behavior is 
only one of the many factors which enter into the production or avoid- 
ance of problem behavior in children. Yet the personality of the teacher JS 
the most important single factor in most classrooms in determining the 
quality of living that goes on there- As he expresses his personality in 
diverse ways, the teacher teaches self-discipline more by example than 
by any specific techniques. This docs not imply that the teacher should 
attempt to control children by personal magnetism, to develop disciples 
who ate just like him, or to make children dependent upon him. Rather, 
the teacher should hold democratic values which guide his own living; 
it is within the framework of these values that he should attempt to 
build understanding and allegiatwc on the part of the children. While 
your behavior may not, in a few months’ time, cause deep and lasting 
changes in the children, the expressions of your personality will pUy a 
large part in determining the total atmosphere of your classroom. 

Student teaching offers a major opportunity in your professional 
preparation for intensive study of the strengths and weaknesses of your 
personality as they are reflected in the behavior of a classroom group. 
There is no “perfect” teacher pcnonality. There arc, however, character- 
istics of teacher personality that seem to be essential for successful and 
hygienic discipliiung of cluidien. As you study yourself and your effect 
upon children, it is suggested that you should: 

1. Be yourself. You cannot do better than to be your own best self. False 
djgnicj*, sham, affectation, subterfuge, artificiality and unnatural imitaQon of 
others are readily perceived by cbiIdKn, 

a. Give evidence of possessing a seme of humor. A sense of humor is ob- 
viously one of the most essential traits of teachers who are successful with 
handling problem behavior and difficult group situations. If you nuke a fool 
of yourself, adimt it and be wiDiiig to laugh with the children about it. Self- 
directed humor is completely disanning and will not cause children to respect 
you less. 

j. Be friendly but not familiar mth ebUdreru You cannot be too friendly 
with children. But you are an adult leader and your relationship with a child 
should include a kind of respect that is absent from the familiar child-to-child 
relationship. 
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4. Refleet detweratic respect ar^ eoneem for all of the children. Children 

greatly in personal attractiveness. You must guard against showing 
/aroridsm in any form or becoming emotionally antagonistic toward certain 
children. 

5. Show •willingness to help ebiUren vntb then problems without assuming 
responsibility in a personal way. Children should not be motivated to change 
their behavior primarily to please the teacher. The child who continually asks 
the teacher, “Is this wnat you want me to do?" is not learning to discipline 
himself, hs the teacher helps children to stand on their own, he avoids worry 
about their problems in order to remain a desirable person for children to 
live with. 

6. Convey to children a general expectancy on your part that they will do 
the right thing. Children have a tendency to adjust to adults' opinions of them. 
It is fp better to pve children ‘l»encfit of the doubt" than ro be negatively 
suspicious of their motives and their actions. 

7. Accept children on their own standards and values. Children must live 
in accordance with their own values and strive for their own childlike goals. 
The imposidon of adult standards creates a barrier to understanding and is 
emotionally unhealthy. The teacher begins with children where they are and 
leads them gradually to accept fugher standards and values. 

8- Avoid love reJat/onshipt wish children. O^Udren whose behavior is un- 
desirable are often suSering from tack of satisfactory love relationships in the 
home. The teacher should reel and show affection for children and help them 
feel wanted. But he carmoc supply the needed love. The close ties of the love 
relationship are impossible with large numbers 0/ children, Furtherttwra, the 
temporary character of the relationship between teacher and the ehild would 
mean poceau'al emotional dilCculty for each. 

9. Avoid being dominating. Domination on the part of the teacher invites 
docile, conforming, unthinking reactions in chil<uen. It effectively blocks 
gtowA in self-discipline. It causes frustrations which have their outlets in 
undesirable behavior when the teacher is absent. 

10. Avoid self-righteous indignation. Acting shocked, horrified, outraged, 
or righteously indignant will not contribute to desirable behavior changes in 
children. Sucti reactions on the part of the teacher indicate supersensitmey or 
lack of experience, especially when differences of social background and 
manners arc involved. 

11. Avoid over-emphasis of particular patients of behavior. In working with 
children, teachers must avoid making fea^ee of the use ^ alcohol, tobacco, or 
chewing gum; slang and profanity; classical muse; religious dogma; courtesy; 
cleanliness; and the like. Impositfois of one's own particular adult biases Js 
emotionally unhealthy for children. Furthermore, this is another form of the 
imposlci'on of adult standacds to cluld life. 

11. Avoid a martyr complex. An obvious air of suffering because you “love 
the children so much that their conduct "hurts" you is immature behaviof. 
Being provoked with children because you have "worked so hard” and they 
do not "appredate" your efforts a anotMr form of the martyr complex. 

ij. Avoid erroneous estimates of children's maturity. When the demtwatic 
way Seems slow and inefficient, you may tempted to fall into authoricanan 
patterns of behavior through rationalizarioa that the children aie not mature 
enough to make important deciriems. On the other hand, at times, you will 
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need realistically w recognize when yoa are astang children to meet behavior 
standards which are well above their developmental levels. 

14- Avoid bolding “old seorei” and grudgtt. Children need and want to face 
the consequences of their behavior and “dean the slate." 

15. Be eautiovi in exacting promises and piedges. Such a proccdtue is an 
imposition of teacher persoaaliq\ particularly avhen the child is reminded of 
his contract from time to rime. The promise or pledge often sets up too cough 
a standard for the young child and fails to allow for normal regressions. 

16. Avoid tfreatr to eAiWren, \ 1 hcther conveyed through voice or gestur^ 
the threat is destructive. The teacher who uses k is assuming personal responsi' 
bility for the child’s behavior. When children are threatened, they are directed 
to change their behavior because of fear of the teacher. Furthermore, the 
teacher places himself in the sometimes embarrassing position of having to 
enforce the threatened punishment. 

17. Avoid over-verbalization. Conunoal talking by the teacher is a powerful 
form of domination. Performed ia a kindly way, it discourages thought and 
expression in ehddren. Employed sadistically, it results in victoos practices of 
habitual scolding, blaming, nagging, and ridiculing. 

18. Avoid mah'ng too mueb of stnill things. You will have to decide for 
yourself what is "big" and what is “small." If you treat all WPes of undesirable 
behavior as equal in importance, your influence in modi/ying seriously on- 
desirable behavior will be lessened. Ouldteo cannot rise to “crves" that occur 
at freoueot intervals. 

Ip. Be consistent. Tty to avoid emotional fiuccuatious through which you ap- 
pear to children to be gay or sad, strict or lenient, with so apparent rebtionslup 
to their behavior. You must try to keep from iramferring to the cluldrei the 
personal problems that cause you to b« worried, unhappy, or tired. Childrea 
luve considerable need for re^ariiy and predictability m their expectations. 
But consistency itself muse be qualified. It is not better to be consistent in doing 
the wrong thing than to change one’s decitioo. 

10. Show confidence in yourseff. Childien need the security of an adult 
leader who acts as though he knows what he u doing and is equal to doing it. 
Without beii^ "cocky” or “over-confident,” you will do well to give chil&en 
the impression that you are capable of being a full-fledged teacher. 

One might well develop art "inferiority complex” in attempting to 
anaiy’ze hiroelf tvith all of these suggestions in mind. These suggestions, 
however, arc offered only to help you improve. No teacher ever com- 
pletely lives up to all of them. Rclu and do the best you can in making 
yourself the kind of person who lives well aviih children. At this stage in 
your professional growth yon ondoubtedly know more about cluldrcn 
and how to work with them than you think you do. 


CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Since discipline is alu-ays a continuu^ concern of the teacher, to learn 
to be effective in guiding children toward self-discipline vvill be a major 
goal during your student teaching. The following evaluative criteria are 
suggested to help you; 
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I. The Meming of Discipline: 

In what ways is your understanding of a modern concept of disdpline chwg- 
ing? ■\Vhat do you now consider to be a working definition of discipline? What 
is the primary source of discipline in your classroom? Analyze rec^t incidents 
in which you used your authority in a direct manner to control the group, 
anstvermg the question, “Did I use mjr ai^rity in the interest of the group 
and the success of the on-going enterprise?" 

i. Using a Modem Concept of Discipline: ^ 

Specifically, how has your understanding of the rclatiomhip between disci- 
pline and basic needs influenced your guidance of children? To wliat extent do 
the children in your group have desirable freedom m their «hool acavinc^ 
What evidences are you observing In your group of grotvth m 
and disposition to use"^ freedom wisely? kev«w those situatipw 
have imposed punishments on chadten, asking the que^n. W” 
punishment appropriately related to the undesirable behavior. ' . . 
present plans for improving your use of a modern concept of P • 

3. Discipline as Guidance: , 

Whit sptdEc cvidcticc cm yoo offer of yom gioOTh in the S"; ? ' 

ttind the'behavior of Indieidoll ehildteni •nionjh what 'yP“ “ 5 “™“ 
have children revealed ehentselvea to yoo? mat 8“"*' 
daaaroom eaose gtoup distuptiooa? mat ate you j'’™' 
particular ehdd repeatedly causing group dtseupnons! If so, what are you doing 

°m«’evidence can yon offer that yo« '"’Sr/to- 

periences in analyzing the kinds of behavior needed m spectlic tjres or slraa 
60™! In embUsfnng standards of behavio. for these ntuanons! In evaluatusg 

their behavior in terms of these ^dards. .hiidren in self- 

What are yout chief personality stKogibs for guiding cMten ln^ 
discipline? What ate youT plans foe doing somethmg 
weafcesses? In general, how has your total tbsaplme sitnauon improved. 

IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

I. In placement interviews, superintendtoB P' 
prospective teacher, “What mmhods of , 8 do you moposc 

hsei'’ If this question, or a similar one, IS diteaed to you, now no yo y 

to answer it? . . , - r — 


with the p _ 

Jnre^?2leneed teaehee add, -Modet" — 
direction work fine for a group of j 5^^ ,o that the^children 

more than forty the teacher must make *c rules and see to 
obey them." What arc your rcafflom to Ais statement. 

4: One teacher of me t? tTthem what 

appropriate behavior in vanom 
to do.^' ^viut might explain this p *■"“ 
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5. The following aatements appeared in children's accumubiivc records: 
“Della is a mischievous, restless child,” “Everett frcoucntly acaU,” "Oscar is 
a nice, quiet boy who never causes any trouble." What leads would these 
comments give you for further study of these children? What dues do the 
statements provide for guiding these children in self-discipline? 

6. At the end of the chapter twentj' suegestions are made for e/feenve 
teacher personality in guiding children to seft^iscipline. Select the five which 
seem most important to you and be prepared to defend j'ouf choices. 

SUGGESTIONS EQR FURTHER READING 

Association for QiSdkood Education. t)isciptine. An InttTprentlan OVashingron, 
D. C, The Associarion. t^t)- 

This pamphlet contains seven pettinent ankles on deccipllne lor chSdren ol 
elementa/j'-scheol ag*. It is readable and professionally sound. 

Commission on T^'^her Education, lUtping Teaebm UnJernand Ctildren O^'arfj- 
ington, D. C, American Council on Education, 

This entire volume will be useful to the student teacher who is ectempeing to 
Jeam better how to study children. Oupter I. "\\’hat Ir Alcans 10 Undentand 
Ouldten.” Oupter 11, “Liifnlng to Describe Behavior." »nd Chapter 111. “Seeing 
die Child as a Stember of a FamOy" wQl be especially helpful. 

Dmnment of Supervison end Directors of Instruction. Mefital Healih m tbt 
Utipoarrt, tS4i Yearbeok (Wuhlngion. O. C, National Education Asocbtkm, 
J«t)- 

Thb is one of the most important j-earbools of thb leadership groop. Section a. 
"livmg and Growing la Wholesome Schools," will be rewarding reading for the 
student teacher. 

DtwET, John. Esperienee tnd Edueerton (New Yoit, The .MaoniUan Company, 

agsS). 

Tlus little boob is a clear and succinct statement 00 modem education by one of 
our greatest educadonal philosophets. In seladoo to discipline, ( 3 iapter IV, 
“Social Control," and Chapter V, “ihe Nature of Freedom," are most helpful. 
GtstiL, Arnold, and lie, Frances L, Tie Child From Five to Ten (New York. 
Harper and Bros, 194^). 

You are dlreaed paniculariy to those secciots tvhidi are dcscriptrre of normal 
behavior of chUdtea at the age level of your group. The should probably 
be used as a reference book rather than read from cover to cover. 

HocKETf, John A. and Jaaascs, Z. W,. MoJrm Praeticet m ibe EUmntary Sebool 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 194}}' 

“.Making Discipline Educative." Chapter VII, U a simply written, practical 
discassion of the role of the teacher in guiding chSdren toward self-disciplme. 
]t&au>, Aivtrar T., « al, Cfc 34 Devrtopment and tfae Currietilunj (New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teache« College, Columfaa Univenity, 1946). 

Recent research on child devel^»ncnt is pteseoted in a sej'le which is easily read. 
Chapter V, “The Elementary School Chfld." b e^iecialiy recommended. 
AIacoxibi*, F. G, Guiding Cbfli Decelopnew in fte FJemerctiry School (New 
York, American Book Ctnnpany, >ofi). 

Chapter X, “Oassrootn Managemeiit and Pupd Control," contains a practical 
discussion of some of die dilemmas of the teacher in pruhlcms of d^plic^ 
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SuzvuKov, Geofge and Reot, Ftia, Dtui^hu for Todsj's CbiIJrm anJ Youth 
(Washington, D. C, Association for Superrision and Curriculum Development of 
the National Education Association, 1944)- 

This pamphlet is “must" reading for nndccu teachers who are searching for 
tlie meaning of modem discipline and practical guides for classroom practice. 

SvArovns, Percival Af., Mmol Hygiene ef the SeboH Child (New York, TJie Alac- 
millan Company. 1934). 

One of the older references, this book has s modern point of view. It reads 
easily and contains many practical su^estions for the student teacher. 

Wofford, Kate, Teaehmg in Small Seboolt (New York. The Alionfllan Company, 
J946)' 

This book is written for beginning teachers in schools with sis teachers or less. 
Chapter Vll, ‘‘Controlling Group livtog," includes many practical suggestions 
and illustrations. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Evaluating Your Worh 

As a srudffit teacher you find yoaiself Jn a situation which impels sclf- 
jt\ appraisal. You are testing your understandings, exercising your 
abilities, and appljdng your strengths. If, during the process, you can 
identify your strengths and weatmesses as well, you will be helped in 
increasing your insight into the total effects of the techniques, processes, 
and materials you employ in teaching. Your learning of what you have 
studied in general education and through your professional courses is 
not complete until you have determined how effectively you can apply 
your knowledge and undemanding. This appraisal involves consideration 
of the quality of the total educative experiences of the children with 
whomyou are working. Just as “the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
the student-teaching experience provides the first major test of your 
mastery of teaching at the cJcmentaiy-school level. 

Your concern with evaluation may be summarized simply through the 
asking of two basic questions. First, is your work helping claldrcn to 
develop in the most desirable directions? To ansu’cr that question you 
need to discover the attitudes, interests, abilities, and needs of children, 
the progress they are making through their educational experiences, and 
their needs for further help. Second, are you developing into the kind 
of teacher needed in modem eIcrnentary.«chooI programs? Before you 
can ans^vcr that question you will wish to gauge your own success, 
appraise your growth, and analyze your needs for further improvemenc 
As sources of appraisal of your growth and that of children, you will 
use all available evidence of the children's development, techniques of 
rating, and other judgments of your ovm advancement in professional 
competence. 

The purpose of this chapter is to give assistance with the problems of 
evaluation, especially as they aSect yoar work and progress in stodait 
teaclung. First, you will need to explore farther what equation means. 
Second, you will need to understand techniques of helping children 
with their self-evaluations. Third, you wili need some guidance in leading 
group cs-aluations. Finally, you will need to be skiUful in your own 
evaluations of children’s work. To help you with these problems, recent 
developments and trends are c^l^ed, techniques and procedures are 
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discussed, and practical suggestions are given to aid you in the evaluative 
phases of your work. 

TIIE AtEANING OF EVALUATION 

If the purpose of education is to effect desirable changes in human 
behavior, means are needed for detennining the direction of change, the 
rate of change, and the extent of the changes made. Since teachers do 
not attain perfection, they arc never completely satished with their 
present accomplishments or their techniques for making improvemenr. 
By identifying, stating, and analyzing their goals and their work toivard 
achieving those goals, they continually find means of improvement. The 
more teachers can learn about the results of their present practices, the 
more effective will be the changes they make. The determination of the 
changes effected as a result of s^ool experiences is now generally termed 
"evaluation.” 

A Definition of Evaluation. The process of determining the extent to 
which vtdues are achieved, purposes carried out, and goals reached is 
evaluation. The term is derived from the word "value,” since the appraisal 
of the effectiveness of educative experiences should be based upon a 
consistent, sound, democratic system of values. Evaluation includes 
anal)*sis of the purposes themselves and consideration of the techniques 
by which goals are attained, as well as the degree of achievement. To 
say it in other words, one asks: Is this good? Are we working at it in an 
intelligent manner? Are we getting the job done? 

The evaluator considers the process of teaching and learning as well 
as its products; attitudes and appreciations as well as facts and skills. He 
collects, summarizes, and judges evidence within the framework of what 
he is trying to teach and vvith constant reference to the consistency with 
which values are being followed. This professional framework includes 
the purposes of the school, the student teacher’s relationships with other 
teachers, and the confidential use of information about children. The 
results of evaluation furnish answers to the questions: How successful 
B my program of teaching? What progress am I making? To what extent 
should I change my gods? In what way should I modify my teaching 
practices? 

Comp/irison of Evaluation ’with Measurement. Educational research is 
only approximately fifty years ol«L The first thirty yean, beginning with 
Rice’s famous study of spelling in 1897 and the “Binet 1908 Scale of In- 
telligence,” were devoted almost enarefy to measurement of intclJigenec 
quotients and specific subject-matter within the narrow academic curricu- 
lum of that period. In schools the term "measurement" became synony- 
mous with "testing.” 
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All measurement is a process of applying standardized units to unknown 
quantities. The standardized unit is the measuring instrument, whether 
scale, yardstick, or test. The measure, or test result, is the number of 
times the unit is contained in the quantity. An example is the weighing 
of a child. The test is the weight and the unit of the test is the pound. 
The test is applied by placing the child on the scales. After the child is 
weighed the teacher may state that he weighs sevcnty-^ix pounds. That 
result or measure, hoti’ever, gives no mformation as to whether the child 
is wcU-coQrdinated or awkward, slim or ^ut, healthily developed or 
diseased, well-fed or undemourished- 
Measurement in education developed as a result of emphasis upon aca- 
demic skills and knowledge. Standardized achievement and intelligence 
tests were made in greater quantities to meet that demand. These mechan- 
ical instruments were assumed to be accurate devices for determining 
variations in the abilities of children and indicating the proper place- 
ment of children in the graded schooL The original purposes of objective 
measurement were to find the intcUcctual power of chddren and differ- 
ences betsveen them as bases for guidance In adjusting the school program 
to the abilities of each child. 

Unfortunately, several vicious practices in the uses of measurement 
developed. Unfair, unwholesome competition of individual against in- 
dividual was encouraged. The individual child was looked at narrowly 
in terms of mere test scores-sometimes from only a single test Unjustified 
comparisons were made between groups of children with widely different 
backgrounds and potentiabnes. While this had negative effects on indi- 
viduals and groups witlun a given school, it had even worse effects when 
one school was compared with another. Test results were widely used to 
appraise the quality of the entire school program and even to judge tiie 
effectiveness of individual teachers. 

This emphasis on scares made by diildren on standardized tests had a 
strong influence on the development of the edocational pre^ram. 
Teachers, realizing that their success and that of their pupils would be 
judged fay scores made on such tests, tended to limit their teaching to 
drill on the textbook materials emphatized by the tests. Children were 
encouraged to memorize “verbal knowledge” because the tests were 
based on abstract veibalizarions rather thaa upon comprehension and 
application. 

Gradually school people came to realoe that, while measurements of 
imcUigcnce and achievement may be useful, they arc good only for the 
specific items and the abilities tlut they measure and are not v^d when 
carried beyond their limitations. Knee approximately 19J0. increasing 
attention has been given to the appra^ of the total development of the 
child. As the programs of elementaxy schools have been broadened and 
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corichcd, those aspects of development not measured by achievement and 
intelligence tests have attained greater significance. Attitudes and habits 
which enable children to work well with others, understanding and ap- 
predation of the contributions of others, ingenuity and originality^ in 
creative self-expression, artistic and mechanical abilities in producing 
materials, initiative and self-reliance in difficult tasks are increasingly 
recognized as essential. Such broader purposes rcijuire different tech- 
niques of appraisal. 

Measurement has been limited to information which may be expressed 
in numerical or quantitative terms. For more effective direction of 
educative efforts and child guidance, evaluation makes use of all obtain- 
able information related to the achievement of worthwhile educational 
goals. Evaluation includes the acceptable techniques and in^incnts of 
measurement hut is more than measurement. While a»uming the need 
to know the extent of information and skills, evaluation is more concerned 
tviih questions of purposes and goals. “What educational values ^ b«ng 
emphasized?” and “What sociaUy dcsinble goals arc being achieved, 
are the basic questions. The emphasb on values and valmng most car y 
marks the difference betNvccQ measurement and evaluation. 

Relitting Your Procedures to Purposes. Objectives give direction to 
the activities of teaching and learning. Therefore, since the of 

evaluation is to appraise progress toward goals, the § 

the educational program must be studied. Before evaluauve tec niqu 
instruments can be scleacd. there must be general agreement «?«« «« 
objectives the school is to achieve. The school m which you are v. g 
has objectives, whether or not they arc formally stated. 

Objectives recognized as desirable are similar m modem elemen- 
tary schoob. However, the emphasis vari« from schoo ' . . 

may find it useful to compare a set of widely wccptc 0 je 
those of the school in which you arc wortog- Vort State 

nal Objectives in Elementary Education.” issued by e ® j 

Department of Education in 1931. has been genera y pp 
accepted. Many teachers attach especial significance o 
which the objLrives were stated. The report states 
objeaives of the public elementary schools are to help c ly 

1. Understand and practice dearaWc socW relanonsljs. 

2. Discover and develop his wn individual aputuUes. 

J. Cultivate the habit of critical thinlang. _ 

4. Appreciate and desire wonh while 

5. Gam command of common integtatk^ 

6. Develop a sound body and normal mental amnioes. 

After you have studied these values 

cedorcs in evaluation must be consistent with all 
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songht throtigh the teaching process. Democratic teaching cannot be 
evaloated by autocratic ptocedores. If stated purposes are to be more than 
a verbal sham, there must be a consistent relationship between the pur- 
poses of learning activities, the techniques selected to appraise progress, 
and the procedures followed in applying the techniques. That children 
differ, situations differ, and emphases upon objectives change arc not 
excuses for undemocratic procedures in appraisal. For example, if children 
have developed interest in and accepted their share of responsibili^ for 
certain work such as learning about the industries of their state, it is a 
violation of educational values for the teacher to apply autocratically a 
test of his omi choosing, sir in sole judgnjent, and assign marks or grades. 
Other examples of autocratic appraisal may be observed in policies such 
as promotion on the basis of reading progress alone, the assignment of 
competitive grades on report cards to ch3dreo « ho arc learning to work 
cooperatively for common goals, and arfiitiary teacher reversal of group 
decisions because they are not “good enough.” 

Evaluative techniques are developed in terms of purposes accepted as 
important goals and are in agreement with procedures of teaching in 
use. You seed to select carefully those techniques for collecting evidence 
to determine the extent to which each objective is being achieved. If 
instr u ments are oot readily available for appraising certain objectives, 
you may adapt or revise substitutes and devise workable instruments of 
your own. You may face a temptatioo to overemphasize objectives in 
areas which seem easily evaluated and b which some kinds of progress 
may be readily shown. That tempution most be resisted if your pro- 
cedures b evaluating— which are tiicmselves teaching— arc not to violate 
other more important purposes. 

Steps iTKolved in Ev^lustion. The close bterrclationships between 
purposes, procedures, and techniques may clearly be seen m the following 
outtoe of stages normally followed by a teacher b evaluating his work. 
You will find it useful to consult tlus outlbe as a basb for plannbg your 
osoi evaluative activities. 

I. State tte objective. (Wlat are wc trying to do?) The purpose or goal 
should be stated to inriade prepress toward the obfective as well as final 
achievement of k. For example, it the larger goal is TMioIesome social sdjasz- 
menu” tlus may mean •‘slightly improved anitade tow a rd school by the 
Huddle of the semester.” b the cue of a ceitam child. 

a. Define tbe objeedve in terms of betreior. (For what kmd of actions 
and responses are we looldng?) The t^jecrive should be translated mto opera- 
tiosal tertns-the way people act when they have achieved the objective. For 
example, lending, sharing, helping, playing with others may be actions indicat- 
aOTevemear of the objective of TA’bolesoiiic socmI adjastmeat.’' 

3 . ISentifj sinutiont in vsbieb tbe hehe^or may occur, (WTiere may we 
observe the actions and res pon ses?) The titrw , plan-t, and cifCTznBtatKes 
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where children may display the deHned behavior arc determined. For example, 
“When, where, and how may children show social understanding and adjust- 
ment by lending, sharing, helping, and ^ying with others?” 

4. Collect evidence of the behavior. (How may we observe, gather, and make 
records of the outward signs of actions and responses?) Appropriate instru- 
ments and techniques are selected and applied, the data collected and recorded, 
and all information organized and analyzed. For example, to collect and record 
evidence of behavior showing quality of social adjustment, an attitudes in- 
ventory, a behavior-radng scale, a self-marking test, a sociogram, and anecdotal 
records may be used at various times. The data secured by these several means 
must then be studied. “How many oppomintdes did the child have to dispby his 
sodal adjustments? How often and under what circamstatices was he aloof, 
selfish, aggressive? How frequently and in what spirit ^d he cooperate or 
share?” 

5. Interpret the evidence in terms of the objective. (What do these outward 
signs tell us? ) The extent to which Ac child has reached the objective must 
be determined. This is primarily a valuing process, since the conclusions can 
be no sounder than Ac teacher’s judgments involved in reaching them. “What 
progress has the cliild made in improving his social adjustment: In comparison 
with his earlier actions? In terms of his environmental background? In the 
light of indications of further improvement? \Vh3t is ‘successlul achievement’ 
of the objective 'Wholesome soaal aAustment’ for this particular child?” 

6. Modify praetiett on the basil of the appraisal. (What should we be doing 
differently and how should we change?) The behavior samples collected wiU 
reveal needs for changing the educadonal environment to modify further 
Ac bAaviot toward the desired goal. Teaching practices will be altered for 
improved progress toward Ae objective. For example, it may be found desir- 
able to increase the sharing period, to provide more real opponunities for 
cluldien to share ideas ana accept responsibility, to emphasae coSperaiion 
during the work period, to arrange committee work so tnat certain children 
may have greater opportunity to observe and practice desirable social relation- 
ships, or to provide appropriate reading material illustrative of Ae objective 
ana of typical weaknesses in achieving it. In some cases the objective of 
“wholesome social adjustment” will require Ae teacher to reexamine his own 
personAcy and classroom management. 

Characteristics of a Modem Evaluation Frogram. It should be clear 
that a program of evaluation is broader Aan a plan of testing limited to 
determining marks to be assignetl, grade grouping, and promotion. A 
sound modem program of evaluation may be identified by Ae character- 
istics presented here. A modem program of evaluation is: 

1. Consistent xcith accepted educational objectives. Pracuces in evaluating 
do not ignore or violate one ot^eedve in overemphasizing anoAer, but 
harmonize with all sound goals. 

a. Democratic ht providing for parddpation by ell concerned. Children 
being evaluated have a share in deteimining objectives, selecting techniques 
of appraisal, and interpreting results. 

3. Continuous throughout the child’s years in school. Appraisal of develop- 
ment is cumulative throughout the duld’s career in school, week to week, 
month to month, year to year. 
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4. Integrat tziib teaching. Evalaarion is * even houriy, occurrcnce-a 
continooiu acrivity representing a vital aroect of the teachmg process— 
rather than being limited to periodic emphases such as end-of-month or 
semester tests. 

5. Comprehensive m treatment of all phases of ebiid development. Attention 
is gis'cn to attinides, habio, tindcrwandings, and appreciations; to phj'sicaJ 
welfare and sodal adjusoneat; to ideals and asplraDons; to factual informa- 
tion and stills. 

6. Flexible in the teUetion and me of an appropriste variety of teebnsques. 
Means of appraisal are not limited to paper-and-pencS tests, check lists, 
and rating s^es bet include all af^ropriate means of collecting informa- 
tion needed. Moreover, die appropriateness u determined by the differing 
characteristics of individuals and groups of children. 

7. Descriptive in terms of dethed behavtor. The actions of cEtildrcn which 
representthetf achieremenc of objeceves must be clearly identified. Ever)*- 
one concerned most be dear as to tus goals. Descriptions of behavior are 
rimple, clear, and as complete as possible. 

8. Speeifie ssitb reference to desirable teacher objectives and the appropriate 
abilities and mterem of children. The chief concern is with progress in 
the all-aroond development of children rather than nidi status in com- 
paitson mth an abstract “average child'' or the “passing" of attificial 
hurdles. 

9. Good for the ebildten vbose behavior is being appraised. The procedures, 
techniques, and instrument! used in the p ro g ra m of eralaasoa themselves 
contribute to the educative process. There b simply no )onificadoa for 
evaluadve procedures that are unfab, negative, or destructive in their 
total educative effect. Above all. the child must be permitted to keep hb 
self-retpect. 


EVALU.N-noN BY THE CROUP 

Testing, measuring, and even evaluating arc frequently nusused as 
processes in svhich one person or group merely checks on another person 
or group, using techniques and scandanls without reference to die needs 
or purposes of the individual or group judged. To achieve the best edu- 
cadooal rcsults-in process as well as product— es-altiation should be a 
cooperative enterprise. Your thought and work in securing the interested 
efforts of all of the children in appraising their progress yield worth- 
while results in developing a sense of accomplishment and in setting 
realistic goals. 

Goals for Consideration by the Groap- \VitIua the limits of their 
maturi^ and tmdersiandii^, groups of children may examine and dis- 
cuss any objecaves worthy of thrir efforts. IVith very ymtno children 
you will emphasixe immediate goals sudi as writing their names, preparing 
an experience-reading chart, or taking a trip around the block to study 
the leaves. Groups of older children may also consider such long-range 
goals as improving the audience atnarion in assembly programs, making 
a mural depicrii^ the westward mutation, or mastering common frac- 
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recognized success by pointing out ^icdfic goals which the group has 
achic%’e(L The contributions of all members of the group must be recog- 
nized if feelings of friendliness, security in group membership, and coop- 
eration are to be farthered. Through tactful leadership, you can encourage 
the group to recognize that it has a real share in detennining its progress. 
Thus the group provide its own dynamic drives toward evaluatiorv. 

Techniques of Group Evaluation. To some extent, the techniques you 
may use in evaluations by the group are determined by the program in 
which you arc doing your student teaching. If you have a planning period 
in your daily schedule, an cffccrive approach to group evaluation is 
through group discussion of goals, review of prioress already made 
toward them, and consideration of further work needing to be done. If 
you have no planning period, group evaluation may take place w’iihin 
the times assigned to the various subjects. 

You do not need to use complicated procedures or technical instruments 
for group app/akii In fact, the more simple and stnighdonvard the 
techniques, i^e more useful group judgments will be. You have already 
recognized the importance of allowing the group to suggest, consider, 
and select the means by which they evaluate their progress. A list of the 
most readily at'aihble and useful techniques for group evaluation is 
presented as a starting point: 

r. General group dUeunion, What have we been working toward? ^Vliae 
have we done in that direction? How well have we done our work? In what 
ways could we do it better? WTiat other work do we need to do to 6nish the 
job’ In view of what we have done, what do we need to work on next? 

a. Group analysi] of specific worl: aceomplifbtd. How ait our reports and 
outlines improving? Docs our mural show what we want it to show? what can 
wc conclude from our week’s trial of new rules for discussion groups? Did 
the committee on engines tell us all we wanted to know? What did each 
committee accomplish today? Is our thank-you note to Mr. Jones written well 
enough to send? What evidence have we gathered as to why white men first 
settled in our community? 

j. Group ute of (beck Urn, mventorier, end rarfnj scales. Shall we go on 
using the check listi and scales that we are using now? What kinds of check 
lists can we make that will tcU us how well we arc doing with our skills? Our 
work habits? Our behavior in specific situations? What items shall we out in 
these cheek lists? Will riicck lists help ns to take inventory of our health 
habits’ Our free reading? Our sodally useful work? MTiat rating scales, in- 
ventories, and check lists that the teacher has brought in for us to consider do 
we want to use in our group? Do we need to modify any of them for our use? 

4. Group we of tesulit from tests md mean/remenfr of jctfeiwient and 
Zrotrrb. What do the results of the test that our teacher made tell us about how 
well we are doing? la what respects do we need to work harder? In what 
phases of our work did we do best? Was the test that wc nude with the 
teacher a good one? How can we make a better test next time? Did the 
snndardized achievement test tell m anything important about our work? 
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Our work habits? Was this achieveincnt test fair to us? What can we do 
about the results of out physical examinadons? To what extent do die r^ts 
of these tests and measurements help ns to know how well we are getting along? 
Point out our weaknesses? Suggest what to do next? 

Group Evaluation of Its Individual Members. A large part of group 
evaluation is directed toward appraising the work of individuals. As the 
children review their group enterprises and analyze the strengths and 
weaknesses of their work, actually they also evaluate the individuals who 
contributed or were responsible for various pajts of the work. For ex- 
ample, in a study of community helpers, the group may decide to draw 
pictures of policemen or firemen, to make glass slides sliowing the police 
station or the firehouse, and ro write reports of what each of these helpers 
docs for the community. In evaluating their work on the topic, the group 
will look at the pictures individual children have painted, examine criti- 
cally the various slides, and read or listen to the reports individuals have 
written. In these cases a child may present his part of the group enterprise 
to the class, displaying a picture, explaining his slides, or reading a report 
that he has prepared. 

In such cases the group is, in effect, judging the contribution of the 
individual to the group. The judgments of children inexperienced in evalu- 
ation frequently tend to be negative. Many children find that the critical 
judgments of their peen are difficult to accept. Sneh children need your 
encouragement and support They need the confidence which comes from 
certainty that they have made a contribution to the group and that the 
group appreciates their work. These children also need experience in 
accepting and applying construcrive criiidsms by their peers. 

Children arc sometimes brutally frank and sharply destructive in their 
judgments of the work of others. If the classroom group contains scape- 
goats or rejects, ridicule may be directed toward their contributions. 
Your tact wll be needed to temper such remarks. You will need to guide 
the group in appreciation of smdl gains made by the less mature children. 
You will also need actively to stimulate objective criticism of the work 
of group leaders whose contributions otherwise may be accepted simply 
because they arc leaden rather than because of the quality of their work. 
The group evaluations of the work of individual children must be 
directed toward the improvement of the relations among the members 
of the group, the development of realistic self-confidence by individual 
efu'Wren, the expressfon 0/ nwfifrc, balanced jtidgnKnis, aad the setdag ol 
appropriate standards of group behawr. Frequently the teacher will need 
to redirect negative criticisms in such ways that individual chOdren under- 
stand constructively the suggestions made, accept the suggestions for im- 
provement, and gain in abihty to utilize realistic criticisms of their work. 

Teacher Guidance of Group Evalitaaon. “Starting where children are” 
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may sound trite, but it is essential m developing useful group cvalnarioa 
Groups who hare never eipcricnced freedom of choice or had oppor- 
tunity to appraise their progress most be guided toward competence in 
these activities. You svill need to dctctinine the present abilities of your 
group in self-evaluation- If the chOdren have had limited experience in 
group appraisal of their work, it wfll be svise to introduce group evalua- 
tion wiA simple choices and casUy-nsed techniques. With more experi- 
enced groups, you vvill be able to introduce techniques which they have 
not used, widen tiieir choices of techniques, and help them improve the 
means of evaluation they are now using. 

You must first convince the children that you are their friend, guide, 
and co-worker, rather than their taskmaster or judge. However uncertain, 
or even unsound, the group’s first judgment, they should be accepted if 
you hope to build the children’s confidence in your integrity. You may 
further build children’s assurance in their ability to make appraisals if 
you do not ask them to perform beyond their abilities and to appraise be- 
yond their insights and understandings. From early, uncertain evaluations, 
the group may then be guided into more mature and realistic jodgments. 

The complexity and time-span of activities, the scope of problems or 
topics, the types of needs wWch groups of children may profitably con- 
sider ate related to their previous school experiences as well as to their 
levels of maturity and understanding. Careful attention to the children’s 
tritical comments and to the quality of work which satisfies them will 
give you important clues to your role as leader. Whether or not group 
evxluadoR is an educative experience depends largely upon your guidance 
of the group in determining the Icveb of its self-appraisal. 

EVALUATION BY INOnTOUAL CHILDREN 

In past educational practice much of the teacher’s time was devoted to 
evaluating children’s progress toward goals set by adults. Considerably 
less emphasis ^vas pven to helpit^ children develop competence in self- 
appraisak A major purpose of education in the modem elementary sdiool 
is the development of ability to nuke accurate self -evaluation. Such ablli^ 
promotes competence in making wise decisions and lends stability in carry- 
ing them out. Helpir^ each child to improve his ability in recognizing 
hb own strengths and weaknesses b an important part of your work. 

Bsset for Children's Self^evelanion. Oiildren’s self-evaluation b based 
primarSy on the application of democratic values. Children most accept 
responsibility' for working tou-ard goals which they can see and under- 
stand. Thej' must accept responsibility for judging their progress. They 
must also accept responsibility’ for apprabing the manner in and through 
which their progress b achieved. In other words, teachers cannot arbi- 
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trarily impose rasks, select topics, and assi^ lessons and then expect 
children to cake parr eagerly in evaluaiw^ themselves or to accept responsi- 
bility for evaluations made of them. On the contrary, such practices may 
cause children to lose respect for their school enterprises and to develop 
a “get by” attitude. 

The very nature of the learning process itself is a basis for children's 
self-evaluation. In a real sense learning and self-appraisal go hand-in-hand. 
Only through appraisal of past experience can the child ready himself for 
facing unique situations and attacking new problems. Without self- 
appraisal One can iurdly say that the child has learned. As a child plans, 
acts, and evaluates, he is reconstructing his experiences— and thus learning. 

The maturity level of the child is stifi another basis for self-evaluation. 
A young or immature child may not have the experience necessary to 
understand clearly the rebtionshlps bmveci) his abilities and his achieve- 
ments. He may not have perspective on the quality of work he may 
normally be expected to achieve or on the effectiveness of his efforts 
when compared with those of other children. As the child matures, his 
self-analpcs become more penetrating. You will need to determine the 
maturity level of each child as you help him appraise hJs progress. This 
involves consideration of ability and accomplishment. What constitutes 
“good work” for Tommy? How much should he expect of himself? 
Satisfactor)' growth is not an absolute standard but a relau've index, the 
relationship benveen ability possessed and progress made. 

Practical application of these bases for children’s self-appraisal implies 
that each child will: 

1. Have a share in deciding his school activitjes. 

a. Have opportunity to select individual work that is useful and enjoyable 
to him. 

3 . Accept r«ponsibility for self-improvement. 

4. Acquire perspective on his ability and the quality of his work. 

Develop satmacto^ standards of behavior for himself. 

£. Gain 3 sense of achievement and prepress through self-analysis. 

Atpects of Groir/fj the Child May Apprmse. You have already become 
aware of the wide variation in the aspects of development which indi- 
vidual children recognize as important. To one, gaining recognition and 
developing a wide circle of friends may be primary goals. To another, 
learning to shoot marbles, play ball, or ride a bicycle may be a desirable 
objective. For a third, a symbol of development eagerly sought may be 
obtaining high marks or a perfect attendance record. The specific goals 
considered important by individual children are influenced by many 
factors such as social-emotional tnaniriqr< intelligence, home environment, 
school curriculum, teaching procedures. The significant consideration is 
that you recognize that children do have goals of their own. Those goals 
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may be encouraged and other more worthwhile goals may be developed 
through diem. 

Within the limits indicated above, chiUren at all grade levels are able 
to participate in appraising their development in relation to: understand- 
ing and practicing desirable sooal relationships; discovering and develop- 
ing individual aptitudes; cultivating habits of critical thinking; appreciat- 
ing and desiring worthwhile activities; gairung command of common 
integrating knowledges and skills; and developing a sound body and 
normal mental attitudes. 

Techniques \or Individual Evaluation by Children. Wide vaneties of 
means by which a child may appraise his development arc available. 
Which ones arc suggested and selected for children's use depends upon the 
aspects of growth being emphasacd by the school, the time available for 
children's self-appraisal, the maturity level of the children, and the uses 
made of children’s individual judgments. For convenience, two broad 
classifications may be made: techniques which the cWld may use by 
himself with fittlcbr no assistance; those which the teacher and the child 
may use together. 

TTie child tmy keep evidence of work done, of things he needs ro do, 
and of his progress in meeting his needs. £:tamp]e$ of these aspects of 
self-evaluation might well include the following techniques: 

). Keeping a diary of his aedvnies 

а. Preserving samples of his work 

3. Comparing recent achievement (objects made, papers written, scores on 

tests, and so on) with records of earlier achievement 

4. Recording goals met and weaknesses overcome 

5. Rating h^self on appropriate check lists at intervals of time 

б. Listing his needs to be met and weaknesses to be overcome 

7. Listing his special interests, resources, and strengths 

8. Keeping a “progress accoum" in which he balances his successes against 

his failures, strengths against weaknesses, and so on 

9. Maintriiung his cumulative record folder up-to-date (except for confi- 
dential material). 

The child and teacher together imy use techniques such as these: 

t. Considering ways in which the child hdped others 

а. Analyzing activities in which the child took part 

3. Comparing work done with plans made 

4. Comparing achievements with goals accepted 

5. Examining comparable samples of work done at various times 

б. Studying evaluative records kept by the teacher 

7. Inventorying weaknesses which iwm correction 

8. Agreeing that progress has been made in various aspects of growth 

9. Examining realiscicahy the child's aeration levels in comparison with 
the most ambitious goals which the child may reasonably achieve 

to. Agreeing upon new goals and new steps of progress. 
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Gu^diTig Children's Self-appndsaL It is important to remember that the 
child’s appraisal of his progress is continuoas, even though it is not made 
pubUc. He judges his height, his strength and dexterity, his popularity, 
his knowledge and skills by some criteria. If the child’s self-appraisals are 
to be a constructive influence on his development, they must be sound, 
balanced judgments. The level of any child's standards and the quality of 
his self-appraisal are influenced by his drive toward the objectives which 
are paramount to him. Often the child is pressured to accept as his 
measures those set by the teacher, by his classmates or friends, or by his 
parents. If these standards ate too high, the insecure child protects him- 
self by withdrawing, “going out of the field,” disavowing the standards, 
pretending indifference, or even by behaving in an outwardly aggressive 
manner. On the other hand, the well-balanced child realistically revises the 
standards. 

Many of the techniques the children use for individual evaluations may 
be selected and developed in group situations. For example, the group 
may decide to keep diaries or logs, maintain files of samples of their 
Individual work, or keep cumulative records. The group may cooperatively 
develop check lists or rating scales for appraising their progress toward 
their goals. The various members of the group may then apply these 
instruments to themselves from time to time. The critic teacher will 
probably already be using some of these approaches. You will reach 
understandings with your critic teacher concerning the specific techniques 
which you will continue to employ and make agreements with him con- 
cerning those which you may introduce. 

Personal conferences are your most effective means of guiding children 
to accept purposes of their own, set goals which they can meet, and 
judge their progress objectively. Such conferences may be held before 
school begins in the morning, during various free periods, independent 
work periods, recesses, or after school in the afternoon. It may be possible 
to schedule a weekly “conference hour" for your evaluative conferences 
with individual children, after working out the details with your critic 
teacher. 

A good place to begin is with an Immediate problem which the child 
recognizes such as remaining unchosen for a team, being unable to saw 
a stra^hc line, or being unable to recognize certain ivords in reading. 
Another way to begin might be through penonal interests and hobbies 
such as stamp collecting, model making, or drawing. Still another approach 
might be through consideration of desired goals— otvning a doll or a 
bag of marbles, making more friends, or increasing proficiency in academic 
skflis. Through sympathetic but frank discussion, the child must be 
led to understand the causes of his problem and specific means of over- 
coming it; to select improved of advancing his interests and hobbies; 
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to plan definite means of attaining hk desired goal or to substitute a more 
realistic one. ruithcr conferences to estimate progress will build habits 
of sclf*appraisal. 

Once friendly relations have been established, you will find it easier to 
widen the area of the child’s self-apprwsaL You may tactfully introduce 
such a question as "What can you do to be accepted by more of the 
children in the group?” This should be folloivcd by constructive analysis, 
In conversational fashion, of his belligerent attitudes, tendencies to domi- 
nate, sulk, and invent excuses. Your efforts arc directed toward getting 
the child to recognize his need to change his behavior and to accept 
responsibility for improving. You may suggest that he try to remember 
specific illustrations of his sharing and helping, holding his temper, 
showing appreciation of the assistance of others. You will also agree to 
help by making obsei^’attonal notes and anecdotal records of his behavior 
in various situations and by having conferences with iiim from time to 
time ro "take stock.” 

In another case, you rmy point out tactfully to a child that others in 
the group are not able to reaa his handwriting. This conclusion should be 
supported by specific illustrations. Through further conversation the 
cWld agrees to try to write more legibly. You may compliment him on 
that decision, give specific suggestions for improvement, offer encourage- 
ment, and agree to help him improve by saving samples of his hand- 
writing at odd times. Further conferences should be planned to study 
his handwriting, to compare samples, and to judge progress. 

EVALUATION BY THE STUDENT TEACHER 

While you, as a student teacher, do not have final responsibility for 
appraising or rating the children with whom you are working, you are 
responsible for their development to the extent that you work with them. 
Also, you are preparing to assume the full responsibilities of a teacher. 
You realize that analyzing and apprabing the many aspects of children’s 
development constirutes a major phase of the teacher's work. 

Aspects of Groivth to Be Evaluated. The goals established by the faculty 
of the school in which you are working indicate the major emphases for 
your evaluations of progress. The process of evaluation should include 
examination of the extent to which all of the goals of the school are 
being achieved by each Individual duld as well as by the group. What is 
happening to the individual child mnst ahvaj's has-e top priority. T'fo 
matter what the specific goals of the school arc, you should be certain to 
include the following major aspects of growth: 

I. Ar«iMl and physical health. Are die children improving in emotional 
maturity and balance? EUminatu^ fears? Gaining confidence? Avoidii^ 
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or overcoming diseases? Havii^ adequate nourishment? Developing sound 
bodies? 

1. Social adjiistriievt. Me the children acquiring friends? Adapting them- 
selves to group situations? Learning to cooperate with others? Developing 
social competence consistent with ^ir ages, phj-sical development, and 
mental abilities? 

3. Purposet and activitiet. What acuvides arc the children engaging in as 
individuals and as groups? What purposes are being promoted through 
activities? Are the activities and purposes wholesome and well-balanced? 
Arc the children growing toward bener purposing? 

4. InuUigence and readiness. Are the chSdien sufficiendy mature, with 
regard to their intelligence and readiness, for the school experiences to 
which they are being einwsed? Is a balance maintained between children’s 
mental ages and the difficulty level of the work they are expected to do? 

j. Quality of thinking. Are children developing power and quality in their 
thinking? Is their thinking increasingly independent, critical, and dis- 
criminative? Are they learning to base judgments upon adequate informa- 
tion? 

d. Individual aptitudes. Does each child riiow evidences of developing special 
abilities and of establishing personal goals suitable to his competenaes as 
an individual? 

7. Integrathe knoviledse and skill. To what extent do the children compre- 
hend the material they study, organize it for use, and adapt it to tneir 
purposes? 

Classifications of different aspects of growth are useful to the teacher 
only to give direction to special study of individual children or particular 
areas of curriculum experience. Such classification also facilitates organiza- 
tion of the information. In analyzing these various aspects of growth. It 
is important to keep in mind that each is not only Important in itself, but 
is equally important in its relation to each of the other phases of grotvth. 
One of the continuing difficulties in evaluation is the tendency to appraise 
physical development, social development, and mental development as if 
each were separate and independent of the others. This procedure over- 
looks or ignores the basic fact that the child functions as a unit at all times 
and in all his activities. In interpreting the various factors of development, 
the interrelationships between them must be studied if you are to secure 
understanding of the wholeness of grovvth and see each child as a complete 
organic unit. 

Evaluation at Different School Levels. The evaluative processes used by 
student teachers working in the kindergarten are essentially the same as 
those used by saident teachers in the Jarer-eJementary grades. 1 / the 
school’s objectives are comprehensive and sound, the same fundamental 
educational and social values arc sought at all levels. 

The justifiable differences which occur in the evaluation programs for 
various grade levels arc the result of differences in specific objectives. The 
selection of instruments, sources of evidence, and forms of reporting 
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jadgmencs most be in terms of the specific objectives for a particular 
maturation level, as well as in terms of over-all objectives. The kinder- 
garten teacher will be concerned with the development of friendly social 
attitudes, abili^ to work and play happily with others, the development 
of independence through improvement of phj’sical coordination, the 
establishment of good eatmg lubits, the acqnisidon of functional knowl- 
edge and slfilk, and the development of readiness for fuitber learning 
experiences. Those working with children in the later-elementary grades 
are concerned with similar development on appropriately higher levels. 

To collect eiddence, those working tvith kindergarten chDdren observe 
each child daring story hour, in sharing period, around the lunch table, 
on the playground, and in other situations. They keep records of who 
plays with whom, of how adequately' children listen and share with 
others, of what cluldren eat, and of other useful information. They also 
collect anecdotes of how each child reacts to various activines. When the 
kindergarten teacher has collected, analyzed, and interpreted the evidence, 
he can sommarize his judgments of the development and needs of each 
child. Those wotking tvhh older children xvill record evidences of 
more mature behavior in a wder variety of situations and must consider 
the broader social orientation of the children as they explore mote highly 
differentiated experiences. This process of differentiation may be observed 
in the progression from all-onl stoty telling by the children in the 
kinderganen, to the dictated stories in the early-elementary grades; to 
the in^vidual stoty writing in the btcr-element^ grades. Thus an in- 
creasingly wider variety of techniques and instnunents will be used by 
the teacher and the children, but their approach to evaloarion will be 
the same. 

In a broad program of evaluation the evaluator makes use of all sources 
of eridenct— quantitative, qualitative, and descriptive; objective and sub- 
jective— which he fiods useful in detenniaing the extent to which goals 
are being achieved. You are, of cooise, imking use of the ch3dren’s 
cumulative records which the critic teacher has in his pcsscssion- Cnnra- 
lativc records, current results of the srdiooVs testing program, and the 
daily appraisals of progress provide a readily accessible source of informa- 
tion for your reference. However, you should supplement these sources, 
for you will want your student-teaching activities to provide you with 
an adequate background of experience in Selecting, developing, and using 
appropriate means of securing information. 

Sectfring OijVcfrue Dsfj. The two major approaches to securing evalu- 
ative data are genenlly termed "objective*’ and "subjective.” As you 
know, objective measures arc so cenniNi betause such instruments enable 
the reacher to elisunate or reduce the effect of his personal, subjective 
opinions in coUectisg some evidence and appraising certain important 
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aspects of behavior. Objective measures arc almost necessarily limited to 
standardized tests of achievement, standardized tests of intelligence, and 
ph^iological measurements. The term “standardized” means that the test 
items and norms of achievement are based upon the performance of 
large numbers of children in many schools. In rtis way ^e score of any 
individual child may be compared with the average scores as a “standard.” 
Thus the teacher’s opinions do not enter Into the selection of items in 
the test, the interpretation of responses, or the determination of the 
final score. 

Strict criteria should be applied in the selection of tests. You must use 
these criteria in determining what importance to attach to test scores 
already in the children’s records. The factors most important in judging 
such tests are: 

I. Validity, This ineatis the “trueness” or soundness of the test. The accepted 
technical dehnicion b “the degree to whkh the test measures what it b in* 
tended to measure.*’ For example, reading ability should not influence a child’s 
score on a test of computational achievement in arithmetic. 

3. ReliabUity. Thb means the "tnistworthmess” or consbteoey of the test, 
The generally used technical deflnitton b “the degree to which a test measures 
whatever it does measure." For example, children of equal ability and eSort 
sitould make approximately equal scores on the same test or the same child 
should make approximately equal scores on alternate lorms of the test. 

3. Objeethity. Thb means the “independence" from subjective jud^eot in 
scoring. The accepted technical deflmtion b “the degree to which identical 
results occur from scoring by equally competent pmons.” For example, a 
given child's answers to a standardized test should yield the same score whether 
marked by you or by any of your fellow student teachers. 

4. Norms. Ttus means the averages of scores made by children of various 
ages or school grades. A dependable standardized test has been “standardized” 
upon scores oflaige numbers of children in many different schools. It should 
provide norms representing a true cross^ction of children and schools. 

5. Alternate forms. These arc forms of equi\-alent format and difflculty. At 
least tu’o and preferably four alternate or parallel lozuis should be avahable 
if the test b to be useful for measuring growth and b to be applied several times 
during the child's elementary-school career. A shift from one battery of tests 
to another makes it almost impossible to compare results, while rep«ted use 
of a single form allows a possibility of children learning the test items tluough 
repeated testing. 

<S. Simplicity. Thb refers to the stnjcrure and organization of the test. The 
test should be such that it b eanly understood by children, otherwise scores will 
be unjustly low. The test should also be easy to administer and simple to score, 
with a clear, well-written manual of instructions. 

Objective measures of achievement and intelligence have many limita- 
tions. Standardized tests can be applied only for subjects and aspects of 
learning that are mechanical and spc^c. To be "standardized,” an achieve- 
ment test must be restricted to ‘Istandardired” course-of-scudy or textbook 
material and to relatively uniform teaching procedures. The norms of 
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such tests are based upon the grade placement of topics, the tertboolcs 
used, and the instructional emphasis in the particular schools upon which 
it was standardized, at the time it was standardized. Test scores fail to 
indicate real achievement when grade-placements of topics change, when 
instructional materials are increased beyond single texts, and when in- 
structional emphasis shifts from tncchai^l manipulation and memorized 
response to appreciation, understanding, and individual application. This 
reduction in validity means that such scores must be re-interpreted with 
reference to the current educational goals of your school and the specific 
objectives upon which the test was based. Thus evaluation must include 
consideration of grade achievements and norms. However, It is clear that 
in themselves grade norms arc inconclusive evidence of progress. 

It is not fcnotvn with certainty, as yet, what abilities or fonetions are 
measured by intelligence tests. It is doubtful that “inteUigence tests” do 
adequately measure general intelligence. For example, scores on such tests 
have almost a mere chance correlation with artistic and mechanical ability. 
Unfominatcly, many teachers maVe unjustifiable assumptions as to the 
source of the child’s IQ score, io permaner(^% and its significance for 
learning. Yon may find an IQ score on the permanent record cards of 
the children with whom you work. Before accepting such scores even 
as an approximation of the children’s real mtelligence, you must ascertain 
the source of the IQ score. The Individual Blnet is the most reliable 
source while the group test of intelligence Is less reliable but Is useful. 
Although frequently employed, the group achievement test which jnelds 
an IQ score through use of a convenion table is the least reliable source. 
In comparatively recent jnsars the maters of some reading-readiness tests 
have provided conrertion tables for czansbting reading-readiness scores 
into intelfigcncc quotients. Tests of readiness for reading are helpful in ad- 
justing school experiences to childreu’s nuturitj'. However, neither read- 
ing-readiness tests nor achievement tests are adequate measures of intelli- 
gence. When conversion tables are used and the results enrered on the 
child’s permanent record as an IQ score, the child is unjustly labeled 
with an intelligence ratii^ of dnbious validity. 

Some recent research indicates that the environment in which children 
live has a marked infiuence upon their measurable inteH^ence. It has 
also be«j observed tiiat high IQ scores do not necessarily indicate that 
high academic achievement will be made. In view of the cnreliab2it)' and 
narrow scope of standardized achievement and intelligence test scores, you 
will need to be cautious in accepting them and judicious in appljnng them 
as means of appraising the progress of children- Several good tests should 
be given and the results compared before yon may safely appraise progress 
by comparisons between achievement and intelligence or by set standards 
of achievement. 
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Group tests of achievement and intelligence have not fulfilled the op- 
timistic hopes of their advocates. They have tended to formalize teaching 
and reduce opportunities to extend and enrich the learning experiences 
of children. They are, however, of some use when wisely interpreted. 
The intelligence test is a helpful index of children’s ability to perform 
certain types of work, panicuhrly activities In which language factors 
arc involved. Within their limitations, achievement tests provide bases for 
comparison of children of different age and grade levels in various subjects. 
They provide a measure of progress. They furnish a means of diagnosis 
and guidance for re-teaching or helpii^ individual children with particu- 
lar weaknesses. Tlicy give the teacher himself some indication of success 
in teaching. 

Data on phj’sica! development and health are also useful objective 
measures. Records of height, weight, vision, hearing, diseases, and the like 
provide important bases for determining achievement to be expected 
of individual children. The health record furnishes valuable information 
in getting a complete picture of a child’s progress. Comprehensive data 
on health and physical development gathered periodically and charted 
with other aspects of development aid in interpreting and appraising inter- 
relationships of strengths and weaknesses. 

Securing Set/n-clijccthe Dais. Semi-objeedve means of securing infor- 
mation include aptitude tests, attitude tests, check lists, questionnaires, and 
rating scales. The term "semi-objective" indicates that your personal, 
subjective opinion has been partly but not entirely eliminated, Your 
opinion should not affecr rhe scoring or marking, but it may determine the 
selection and arrangement of items in the instrument. 

Both the commercial and teacher-made varieties of tests of aptitudes, 
attitudes, and other aspects of personality are increasingly used. Aptitude 
rests of reliable prediction have nor been developed for use with children 
of clcmcntary-school ages. It is not yet known whether aptitude tests 
measure special abilities or previous experiences. Attitude tests and ques- 
tionnaires provide a means of quickly securing evidence concerning 
intangibles which othersvise would require long study to obtain. However, 
such instruments merely indicate what the child saj? he thinks or would 
do under cenain circumstances. What he actually thinks or would do is 
determined by the new drcumscances then existing. With such questionable 
validity, these instruments cannot substitute for the careful observation 
of children by teachers interested in the wholesome development of 
Unique personalities. 

Check lists and rating scales can be very useful as means of stabilizing 
and objectifying your obsen'ations and opinions. Once you have selected 
certain lists and scales or devciopeil your own, you can apply them at 
regular intervals, making charts of the results. The charts of each child’s 
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ratings at different times give evidence of the child’s maturing pattern of 
personally. For example, on a social-adjustment rating scale, George may 
have been rated a “reject” in September; “avoided by most children” in 
November; “aloof, only a few friendly acquaintances" in February; “has 
a few friends” in May. 

Securing Subjective Deta. Modem school programs provide a wide 
variety of learning experiences for children and emphasize many aspects 
of personality— such as appreciations, emotional balance, social adjustment, 
and honesty— which cannot be measured by objective means. For example, 
it is not possible, with standardized inseniments now available, to secure 
valid, reh'able, and objective evidence of such aspects of growth as coop- 
eration in group enterprises, critical comprehension of the sigmficance 
of a painting, or friendly interest in the progress of other persons. 

Your concern with the development of the total personality of chUdren 
as unique social individuals makes if imperative that you use instruments, 
techniques, and procedures suited to the evaluation of objectives beyond 
those bmited to subject-matter sldUs, 'Ibcrc arc many subjective devices 
for securing evaluative information to supplement and clarify objecovc 
data. Among the subjective techniques which you will find useful arc 
these: 

t. Aeetmmlttive temples of vsork. A file for each child of representative 

S ieccs of his actual work, dated and preserved for comparison by 
ates and study of levels of improvement, 
a. Acthittet record. A dated tabulation of the enterprises underuken by 
the child, indlcaong those completed, postponed, changed, or abandoned, 
j. Anecdotal records. Summarized descriptions of the significant acts of 
the child in various riruations. 

4 . Appraisals from classmates. Satements of strengths, -weaknesses, and spe- 
cial contiibunons, in which each child writes a brief report on every 
other child in the group. 

5 . Autobiagruphical report. An “aulobit^raphy” which each child writes 
of himself, fomistung clues to his needs and interests. 

6. Biogrem. A biographical ootltne or simple case study, including family 
status, school history, phyncal health, work habits, and so on. 

7 . Characterixation lists. Tlie “Who’s \N^o in My Group” and “The K5d 
I’d Like Most To Be” type of report in which thumb-nail descriptions 
of fictitioQS ctuldren, representing various typical behavior patterns, 
are printed to the children. Each child Idcntines his classmates, or him- 
self, with the various chaiacterizatians. 

8 . Diary. A record of events saffioetnly important and interesting to be 
preserved in written form by the child or the teacher. 

9 . Inventory of -work and play habits. A list of the child's reactions to his 
work and play which may be observed by the leacher-reactions to success 
and frustrating conditions, to ocher children and adults, 
to. of daily events. A nuuung account of selected classroom activities 
in brief summaiy statements, including salient happenings, time factors, 
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descriptioiu of pinicularly s^nificant behavior, methods of completing 
work, and so on. 

ti. Observational record. Condensed statements of judgments based on 
direct observation of pertinent episodes indicating problems and progress 
in adjostment and maturity of s given chtid. 

13. Rating scale of social behavior. Appraisal on a three-or five-step scale of 
behavior associated with specified dassifications such as “social attitude,” 
“conduct,” “tesponsUiilitjv’ and "cooperation.” 

ij. Self-descriptive report. An informal essay, winen by the child, on such 
a topic as “What 1 do to gain friends.” 

14. Sociogram. A structured chan made by the teacher showing the ac- 
ceptance and rejection of each child by each of his dassmates. 

ly. Teacher-made testt. Brief, informal inquiries into progress made in atti- 
rudes, appreciations, comprehension, or skills. 

How will you decide which of these techniques to me and when to 
use them? You will select them on the same basis as you organize your 
teaching— in terms of the objectives of the school and the needs of the 
children. Qioose only those means which seem most practical for securing 
the Information you need. Several techniques, such as autobiograpliical 
records, diaries, and self-descriptive reports, may be utilized as functional 
written-expression experiences for children in the language arts. The 
activities record and daily log may be included in your planning, together 
with the tests of your otvn construction. 

Teacher-made tests may be useful measures of progress. Partlcubrly 
in unit-of-work programs adapted to the maturity and interests of a 
given group of children, for which standardized tests are not suitable, 
you may construct informal tests of information, specific skills, under- 
standings, and applications. Early forms of tcacher-made tests were chiefly 
of the essay type. Essay tests were criticized on the bases tliat they 
required too much teacher time and energy to mark; were too limited 
a sample of children's abilities and knowledge; were not sufficiently ob- 
jective to possess reliability; required more writing than thinking. To 
eliminate such faults, rcachcr-madc tests sverc patterned after the “ob- 
jective” form of standardized tests, using such techniques as multiple- 
choice, matching, rearranging, identifying items, correcting errors, com- 
puting, constructing, crossing out or checking true-false items, completing 
items, and reasoning to conclusions from facts given. The cure was worse 
than the disease. The "objective” forms emphasize recall of factual in- 
formation rather than thinking. They sttcss memorization of unimportant 
details at the expense of intelligent undentandings. And they tend to 
reduce children’s ability to organize and express their ideas coherently. 

Your goal in using informal tests should be to measure understandings 
and ability to organize and apply information; to secure evidence of 
growth; to diagnose weaknesses; to indicate further needs; and to famOiar- 
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ize children with ways of meeting test sitoadons adequately. Your biggest 
challenge b to recognize appropriate test situations and to dcvbe suitable 
teacher-made instruments in which the test items— facts, skills, attitudes, 
understandings-arc put in functional settings. In papcr-and-pcncil tests, 
used with older children, combinations of essay and objective items are 
more satisfactory than cither type used exclusively. The children may 
assbt in selecting material for a test, after which you should further select 
and organize. 

Of course, you Avill not limit your informal tests to the paper-and-pcncil 
rariety. The actual experiences chat chlMfcn have in using various abilities 
are test situations of the highest order. Examples arc: writing a letter of 
thanks for a talk; reading a report to the group; measuring, sawing, and 
putting together the parts of a tnimanire stage. 

The use of all of the techniques mentioned above will be prohibitive in 
terms of the time required. You may combine several techniques, such 
as the anecdotal record, diary, and observational record, into one “journal 
record.” A journal record b probably your best single subjective means 
of coUccting evaluative mfonnation. Later, the information relating to a 
given child may be abstracted, entered on separate sheets with interpreta- 
tions made on ^e basb of all available data, and preserved in the children’s 
Separate private permanent folders. Since the information included in a 
journal record is cumulative, it may be used to interpret the child’s de- 
velopment at various stages and times. It also provides a source of informa- 
tion concerning the interplay of peisonalities and the impact of any gircu 
child's personality on others. 

Providing Time for Evaluation, like most important jobs, evaluation 
requires time. Vague, indetioite plans for apprais^ such as “at odd times 
during the day,” “sometime in the week,” or ‘Svhenever time b available,” 
usually result in little or no real evaluation. All too often, even well-laid 
plans for evaluation fall through because of the pressure of other activities 
or for lack of specific provbion in schedules. As has been said before, 
your choice of what to do with time shows what you consider most 
important. If the apprabal of work in terms of needs and objectives b 
educationally sigmficant, then yon must provide a definite time allorraenc 
for evaluation. 

If individual children are to use self-evaluative techniques such as 
keeping diaries, writing autobiographies, aaalj’zing and rating themselves 
on scales and the like, appropriate times must be provided. If such tech- 
niques arc to be really educative, the child must have sufficient rime to 
think carefully and work through the results of hb self-apprabals. Ap- 
propriate times for conferences with individual children, you will recall, 
include before and after school, recesses, independent work periods, and 
various free periods, as well as a “conference hour” which may be 
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scKedvsled. Do not overlook, in nsii^ these evaluative activities, the possi- 
bilities of functional language-arts espcriences. 

Times provided for evaluation by the whole group will vary in terms 
of purposes. Pint, of course, is the appraisal that accompanies good plan- 
ning. If there is a sharing-planning period at the beginning of tite school 
day, the group should appraise their plans briefly in terms of what they 
have accomplhhed before. If the planning period is later in the day, such 
as before an activities period or sl^ period, evaluative approaches should 
be used such as “Why should we work on the transportation outb’ne?” 
“Complete the rabbit hutch?” “Study our lists of difiicalt words?” Natu- 
rally, time for an evaluative analysis should be provided at the end of 
large blocks of work and as a regular part of the culminating activities con- 
cluding a broad unit. At any time during the day— when disagreements 
arise, indecision occurs, contradictory information is found— the “psycho- 
logical moment" should be seized for effective group evaluation. 

In addition, you should plan a regular end-of-day period for summing 
up the accomplishments of the day. Such an evaluative period, though it 
may be only ten minutes, b a tremendous help to children in organizing 
their learning and generalizing from their studies. Thb b also a time to 
look realbtically at what agreements have not been kept, what pbns have 
not been carried out, and w'hat weaknesses need to be eliminated. Further- 
more, this brief period may improve children's attitudes toward school 
and make them more competent in reporting to parents their school ac- 
tivities. Such evaluation periods may even help parents become more 
understanding of the school's program. 

You need to provide special times for certain of your own evaluative 
activities. Naturally, as an alert student teacher, your evaluations of the 
chHdren and of your own teaching arc continuous-an integral part of 
every activity. You also keep a note-pad handy to jot down ideas, hap- 
penings, illuminating phrases, and key words of descriptive anecdotes as 
a safeguard to memory, However, you need to allow special times for 
conferences with individual children, for constructing and giving tests 
of your own design, for interpreting test results with children, for 
^vriting your journal log, maintaining cumulative records, making progress 
reports to parents, and the like. An effective plan is to schedule certain 
specific afternoons each week for these responsibilities. You may abo set 
up a rotation plan for checking papers, maintaining records, and writing 
reports. Completing a few each diy will enable you to keep up with the 
work and avoid the frantic, “feast or ftmine” cxbtence of the teacher 
whose evaluative activities are sporadic and unplanned. Time can be 
spent only once. The provbion of r^ular times for evaluation will also 
help you avoid the temptation to omit ot neglect thb important phase 
of your work- 
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OTHER PRACTICAL IKES OF EVALUATION 

There are three ways of applyir^ the results of an evaluative program- 
The fint way is to apply the results as a resource in the educative process 
itself. The second way is in broadening the base of the teacher’s judgment 
as to his success in guiding the children's learning toward the objectives 
of the school. The diird way concerns the organizational and administra- 
tive uses of evaluation in determining grade placement, in reporting to 
patents, and in developing cumulative records. In the following pages 
some practical suggestions are offered to help you in coordinating your 
evaluative work with reference to adnunistrativc policies and procedures 
of the school. 

Using Evaluations in Grouping Children. One very practical use of 
information teachers secure about children from their evaluative work is 
in grouping them for satisfactory adjustmenc Traditionally, grade groups 
have been organized on the assumption that the educational needs of chil- 
dren are best met through homogeneous grouping. From the early use 
of reading ability as the criterion for grouping, various factors have been 
used such as chronological age, general academic achievement, intelligence 
quotienL mental age, and social maturity. Each of these factors has been 
abandoned as the sole basis for grade grouping in forward-looking schools 
because, while the ideal of homogeneous grouping was that children 
developed best when with other children like them, no two children are 
completely alike. Thus homogeneous grouping in terms of any one cri- 
terion, such as mental age, meant heterogeneous grouping in terms of other 
criteria. 

TTic modem school recognizes that heterogeneous grouping is in- 
evitable, natural, and desirable. The present trend is to combine all data 
on the individual cluld and, on the basis of the composite appraisal, to 
place him in the grade group best suited to his total devcIopmenL In 
actual practice this means that children arc admitted to school on the 
basis of chronological age. This factor continues to carry considerable 
weight in grouping, but re-grouping for individual children is on the 
basis of their general maturity. 

Within a given grade or classroom there are three approaches to the 
problem of grouping. One approach is to ignore the protjlem, to assume 
that the grade is a homogeneous group, that all the children are alike in 
abilities, attitudes, interests, skills, and social maturity. The whole group 
works \rith the same materials and projects, and the same standards arc 
maintained for all. A second approadi is to divide the children into 
gcncral-abibty groups for their skill Icanung. A limitation of this approach 
which sets up “fast,” “average,” and “^low” sections is that a section 
which is “fast” in reading will iodode children who are “average” or 
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even “slow” in arithmetic or handwriting. Designating these stigmatized 
sections by such terms as “Red Birds,” “Bluebirds,” and “Spar^o^vs” may 
have the further stultifying effect of attempting, unsuccessfully, to conceal 
from children the teacher’s appraisal of their achievements. Such practices 
are being abandoned as more teachers recognize their responsibility for 
grouping children in terms of their balanced growth, rather than on the 
basis of a single skill or comparison with a single standard. Thus the 
third approach, functional grouping, is being used by increasing numbers 
of teachers. This grouping and re-grouping of children in terms of their 
changing needs, purposes, and work to be done requires comprehensive 
appraisal of their strengths, weaknesses, and adjustment within the group. 
Feelings of inferiority need not result from such practiees. 

Whether the program is subject-centered, correlated, or integrated, the 
children may be organized into several small groups for various phases 
of work. You will probably find your critic teacher grouping the children 
within his classroom. In work on skills, such as reading, grouping children 
of similar needs and abilitics-if properly managcd-reduccs feelings of 
inferiority or superiority, encourages children to raise questions, analyze 
their difGculties, and help each other. When a few children need extensive 
assistance on some personality need, special interest, skill, or project, a 
group may be formed for that purpose. These special groups may work 
togemer one day, a week, or several months. Since children are re*grouped 
as needs and purposes change, no stigma need be attached to membership 
In any given group. The sensitive teacher will so evaluate children’s 
development and guide grouping that each chOd is in at least one group 
to which he can make a real contribution. Much of the work on whole- 
group enterprises, particularly in the later-elementary grades, is done by 
small groups working as committees. Such groups are organized in terms 
of the jobs to be done, the number of children needed to carry out each 
part of the plan, and the purposes and needs of individual children 
within the group enterprise. 

In functional grouping, your responsibility is to help each child obtain 
experience with a variety of small-group situations designed to develop 
his special abilities, to strengthen his weaknesses, and to contribute to the 
work of the Your intimate knowledge of the individual children, 
gained from your appraisals of them, furnishes the basis for tactfully 
guiding them into and out of small groups as their needs are met. 

Yew Cpntriivti&m in Reporting to Parents. Reports of children’s 
progress are one of the most infiuendal contacts between the school and 
parents. The form of the report gives the most definite public evidence 
of the real aims of the school. The of “marks” usually indicates the 

emphasis in teaching and the methods of evaluating. Parents receive the 
report as the teacher’s message concerning the development of their child 
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and therefore attach considerable importance to its interpretacion of the 
progress of the child. Overemphatic approral or disapproral is detrimental 
to the child in his normal, wholesome development. 

In elementary schools at the present time there are four general types 
of reports to parents, here listed in order of preference: teacher-parent 
conferences; informal letter-type reports; descriptive check lists; formal 
“grades” in subject-matter. Recognizing that s'alid appraisals could 
not be made in such small percentage units, most elementary schools have 
abandoned the use of numerical grades such as 99, 87, 75. The trend in 
formal report cards has been away from letter mirks such as A, B, C, D, 
E, and F. Newer types of formal reports arc using more descriptive terms 
such as “Eircellenc,” “Sarisfaccory," "Showing Improretnenc,” and are 
including information concerning growth in abilities, interests, habits, and 
qualities of personality beyond subject-matter achievement. Some include 
brief paragraphs interpreting the terms employed. 

Following the trend toward the elimination of compeoDve marking, in 
many schools the formal report card is being discarded m favor of in- 
formal personal letters. Among the advantages of the letter-type report 
fa id informal, personal directness, discussing the child as an iodivJdnal 
rather than as a subject for training. WeU-wrinen letter reports are 
friendly and informing. They show the interest of the reacher in the 
child and eWdence his knowledge of each child by sympathedc arulysfa 
and suggestions of wap the home and school can cobperate in promoting 
the chad’s development. To achieve these advantages, such reports must 
emphasize positive rather than negative statements concerning the child^ 
growth. They tactfully discuss lus good characteristics as leads into be- 
havior needing improvement. 

A variation of the letter-type repon is that in which the child writes 
a letter appr^ing his own progress. The teacher may then supplement 
the cWld’s analpis with one of his own. The letter-type reports are sent 
less often than are formal cards. Above all, such letters must be sincere 
and in language parents can understand or much of their value is lost. The 
confusion caused by inappropriate phrasing may be shown by the example 
of the Italian-bom parents of little Joe, who came to school returning his 
report Sincerely interested but po^ed, they asked, "What Aees mean?” 
pointing to the checked phrases "Cooperates well with others,” and “Is 
wcU adjusted to his peer group.” As the teacher sought simpler explana- 
Uons, ^e ia'dier condnued, “How^s my Joe doing with his work — O.K.?' 
Is be being good boy? Eh?" His quesdons showed clearly enough what 
Joe’s father wanted of a report from school Through direct convcisadon 
his questions were readfly answered. The teacher-parent conference, how- 
es'cr dme-consummg, is probably the most satisfactory method of report- 
ing. Modem teachers recogiuzc that tc«ier-parent conferences are neces- 
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sary, in addition to any of the above methods, for adequately teporring 
to parents the child’s progress In schooL 

As a student teacher, you are not expected to change the form of 
reporting used by your school. You may, howc\-cr, have the responsibility 
of marking report cards, filling in days of attendance and other information 
required on reports, writing letter-type reports, writing comments on 
children’s self-evaluations, or w'riting notes to supplement formal reports. 
Many schools still using formal reports now supplement them wth 
mimeographed folders which furnish additional information about the 
work of the group, the topics studied, and the child's particular strengths 
and weaknesses not indicated by the formal report card. You may have 
opportunities to develop or complete such folders for the children in your 
group or to take part in parent-teacher conferences. Your r 61 c in parent 
conferences may be as co-teacher or helping teacher. Use tact in these 
meetings, and understand that your critic teacher will not be able to have 
you take part in all of them. 

In all of these responsibilities, no matter what form of report you have 
to use, you will have opportunities to help children gain a sense of achieve- 
ment and to guide parents in better understanding their children. In 
meeting these opportunities, the following purposes may guide you. A 
good school report ro parents should; 

I. Reduce undesirable competition between, and comparison of, children. 

a. Contribute to balanced phj’sical, emotional, social, and mental develop- 
ment of cliildren. 

3. Provide adequate descriptions of quality, quantity, and variety of chil- 
dren'a activities. 

4. Promote greater understanding by parents of the school's purposes. 

j. Funush mformation of specific waj^s in which parents may assist in 
achieving educational objectives. 

d. Encourage wholesome self-analysis by children of their nrengths and 
weaknesses in relation to their ^neral progress. 

7. Diagnose children's difficulties in specific terms with definite suggestions 
for their elimination. 

8. Assist parents in getting a comprehensive picture of their child's develop- 
ment. 

9. Build mutual understanding and confidence in the child and his parents. 

to. Increase each child’s trust in the teacher's vnderstaniilng of him as an 

individual. 

II. Build the child's respect for the teacher’s integrity. 

la. Add to the child’s interest in school activities and his enthusiasm for 
further learning. 

Yow Contributions to Cumuhtive Records. You should keep in mind 
that what you choose to record indicates your educational values, includ- 
ing especially your respect for each diOd under your guidance. You may 
wish to study again the cumulative permanent records of the children's 
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gmnh »nd progrtss, noting rich infonnition as the ^ 

Lfeed mteffigcnce and achievement tests, health rammatxTO 

marks or grad^cs, family histoiy, anendance, profile charts, and 

inventotii Your critic teacher has pcinntted yon to 

records ivhich he maintains. With that backgmtmd of tnfonnanon ^ 

each chad, yon will be able to make a real conmbunon to the records ol 

each of the children. . . 

Ways in which yoa can be of practical assistance to your 
in contributins to cumulative records include the accurate recording 
data from achievement tests, ph>'sical examinations, and 
tones, aecking cumulative records for inconsfatcnaes and omissions imy 
be helpful to the critic teacher as well as a leammg 
You may write specific iUustrativc anecdotes of each child s be^or. 
select sttitable samples of work, and organize data for the dugnoos ot 
individual chadren’s abilities and needs. The compiling of simple^ 
studies for inclusion in the permanent records of a fesv children sel 
by your critic teacher may also be helpful to him. _ . 

You should be able to make some personal concribuDon to the c^en 
and cumulative records of the diildren with whom you 
Possibly you can equal the achievement of the student teacher 
anecdotal records utre of such professional quality that the cntic tcacn 
entered them without change in his comobtire record folders. 

Looting at Evjlustion Reilirtiedly. Evaluation is yet so new, s® 
unexplored a field, that there are still many frontiers to be extendet^ 
is also a compUcated-and at times perplexing-process. Hov»*ever, ^ 
have already seen that all teachers most make appraisals, must form juog- 
ments. As you consider realistically the challenge of modem evaluanvc 
procedures, you may be concerned with their citcnsity and complcri^ 
With experience, htrwever, many of these techniques can be employ 
comfortably within a reasonable working day. Moreover, much of c 

fun in teacWngcromes from knowing that ch3dra are grossing in de^ « 

directions. Such evaluatsve practices as those discuned in this chapter 
will help you accumubte Ac desired evidence. To this end, Ae 
experiences yon have wiA Ac various evaluative instruments now av^ 
able, Ae more insight you w3I gain into how, realistically, to achieve t 
and helpful evaluations of children as leameis, as workers, and as citizens. 


atITERlA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 
You can plan your wo A and caiiy on your varied activities wiA greater 
assurance and efficiency when your actions are based np<m conrinuo^ 
self-appraisaL As you study and distxiss Ae fotlowii^ questions, you w 
develop better perspective on die evaharive phases of your wort 
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1. Your Understanding of Evaluation: 

As you have studied this chapter, how has your concept of evaluation 
changed? What further do you need to kam about evaluation? What spe- 
cifically do you now consider the chief differences between measurement and 
evaluation^ In what ways have your evaluative procedures with children 
changed through understanding the “steps involved In evaluadon?" Through 
understanding the characteristits of a modern evaluadon program? 

2. Your Guidance of Group Evaluation: 

Wlut purposes, plans, and activities have you evaluated with the children 
as a group? How have you related your procedures in teaching to the work 
of the group in appraising their joint undertakings? What examples, roecifically, 
can you give of goals set un and appraised by your group? Of acmevements 
appraised by the group? ^Vhat illustrations can you give, from your teaching, 
of ways in which the dynamics of group evaluation have operated? What 
ways have you found most effective for guiding group evaluadon of individual 
children? 

3. Your Guidance of IndividuaPs Evaluations: 

In what wajt Ji3« you helped individual children to gppnise their own 
needs and progress? How have you modified your guidance of children’s self- 
evaluation in terms of their maturity levels? \Vhat variations have you found 
among your group in aspiration levels which individuals ate able to appraise? 
\Vhat techniques have you used in guiding individual children’s self -evaluations? 
Which arc most effective in your use? 

4. Your Appraisal of Your Evaluative Procedures: 

How do you compare the various Techniques, instruments, and procedures 
which you nave used in evaluaring die development of children? \Vhich pro- 
cedures have you emphasized? For what reastwis? W'hat procedures have you 
used scry little? Not used at all? What arc your reasons? In what ways have 
you achieved a balanced emphasis upon evaluative procedures? 


ideas for group COhreiDERATlON 

1. It may be said that the teacher’s values are demonstrated by what he 
does rather than by what he saj^ are his goals. %Vhat does this mean for the 
teacher's penonality and its Influence upon his approach to evaluation? For his 
professional preparation? 

a. Validity, reliability, and objectivity arc ideal goals rather than completely 
achieved qualities of appraisal instruments. What bearing does this idea have on 
teacher-nude tests and scales? On standardized tests? 

3. On what bases may it be said that a broader educational philosophy, or 
point of view about causes and goals, is required of the teacher in using the 
evaluative approach than is necessary in using the measurement approach to 
appraising educational results? 

4. Occasionally one hears a teacher say “Bob has an IQ of only 74. He is 
bound to fail the grade.’’ To what tactent is such a statement justified? What 
are the implicatioiu of such a statement* What information would you need 
before accepting statements of this kind? Mental age and intdligence quotient 
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data aie not always wisely nseii '>1 ' S'iq’ 
self-evalnations, what are the potential values ol knowing n 
What are the dangers? . , jge, verbal, 

j. From data on cenam mteUigence tes^ one ^ find mw^ ag ^ 

gi- 

the teachers' ideas of tvhat ^uauon mc^? V^t Vmds of ev^M^ 
niqncs most these teachers have used to have able to present me 
of evidence rfiey have indoded in these reports. 


Sample One 

Dear Mr. and Mrt. Pizattc; , . . 

Joe Is a good boy. Sometmes he totgen and '■”“etl54 

lie pulling the girls’ hair or pinchi^ someone Each ^ earW^ 

not Bood he is sorry. He does not do these things as often as he did 
the year. Joe is growmg into good habits. He U honest and we 
He Bets done well wih most of the other children. 

Joe b doing aU tight with hb school work. He does well « 
geography, hillory, hlalth, and moai.L He liko to smg and 
the tunea. Joe need, to work on hia handwnnng ao tt will he neat and euia 

"’vV^imSd iS^t y'ollra’help Joe gain weighL He shotdd 

*”]«*LtriOTdy work in art. 1 hope you are saving some of the 

he take home. He b helping the class plan and pamt a long pi^^ 
or mu^ for the wall The picture b about the dass study of how man na:. 

Do come in and viai os wheneve you can. I am at school until 4'-3° 
Monday to talk with parents. If you would like to talk with me about j 
work, please fed welcome to come ar^ Monday. 

Sincerdy, 

MityMcSwam 

Teacher. Fourth Grade 


Sample Two 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Jones: . . 

Sam b making progress in hb fifdi grade work. Hb sodal adjustment 
the other children b very good. As you know, Sam b doing excellent 
spelling. We are hoping that tMs soon b^in to carry over into rea ^ 
When he attains better command of words he will more readily recogniz® 
them wherever he sees them. . 

Sam has a better understanding of carrying and borrowing in antMrtc tw« 
be had earlier. We are using tlw concepts of mnldplicadon and divbion now 
in solving everyday problems, wlucb he seems to understand. 

Sam has shown a growing interest in reading and bends every effort 
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successfully interpret his unders^ding of stories through his written work. He 
has some difficulty with this part of his reading as well as with his contributions 
in reading orally. However, we are bojung tlut his increased interest will con- 
tinue and his efforts will help him to improve. We are helping him whenever 
time is available. 

Sam’s work habits are usually good, although at times he is not thoughtful 
of his neighbors. Sam realizes this weakness and is trying to improve. 

Do come in and visit us whenever you can. If you would like to discuss 
Sam's progress further, I am always here for an hour after close of school. 

Sincerely, 

Janet llames 
Fifth Grade Teacher 

Sample Three 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Jackson; 

Phillip has made substantial advances in most aspects of his school work 
during the autumn. While he condnues to improve in all areas of academic 
work except spelling, he needs more study of word composition. To make real 
progress in speUing Phillip must accept more responsibility for his own achieve- 
meoc. Skill in reading is steadily developing and Phillip makes excellent use of 
his free-reading periods. Arithmetic skills are being acquired more slowly, but 
satisfactorily, altnough problem-solving is still difficult for him. 

niillip’s most gratifying work is in creative writing. In this fonn of ex- 
pression his ideas continue to be original, often quite clever, and are beautifully 
expressed. I am sure that his written reports wul become more effective as he 
determines to make his papers more accurate, neat, and better organized. How- 
ever, please do not overemphasize thb or his grammar, for by so doing we 
may lose more than we gain. 

In his quiet, unassuming way Phillip has a great deal of determination. He b 
interested in all group undertakings and b assuming an incrcasindv responsible 
share of leadership in group control. In physical education Phillip hods hb 
greatest problems. He cannot seem to get dressed on dme, apparently because 
his participation in group games b not satbfjTng to him. With patience hb 
motor coordinadon will improve aud hb muscular skill come more into balance 
with hb intellectual development. Then we may expect Phillip to be happier 
and better adjusted socially wkh the group. 

The group selected as a central topic for study the problem of how machines 
iniluenced tne development of the United States. They dried it "How Machines 
Helped Oar Country," and have had much interesting discussion, enlightening 
invesdgadoD, and fruitful work on various aspects of the topic. In addition to 
helping unify the group, improve sharing of weas and cooperation in study, the 
topic has allowed die children to study at their own levels of ability and im- 
prove many skills in functional ways. 

Phillip has taken an increasingly active part in music and art. These experi- 
ences seem to be particularly enjoyable and relaxing to him. 

It has been a pleasure to work with Phillip. We anticipate fine relationships 
through the year. 

Sincer^ yours, 

ueanor htoore 
Teacher, Sixth Grade 
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SUGGESTIONS TOR FURTHER READING 

Association for Childhood Edocation. Records end Reports (Washington, D. C, 
The Association for Childhood Education, i^i). 

You will find this ihirty-wo pge bolletin hclpfal in its explanations of the 
purposes of reports, discussions of the iclitiomhipt between Knool records and 
reports to parents, and Qlustrations of ch3drcfl making their own reports. 

Bjuio. A- S, BiTiTOV, \\’illiam II., and BtvtccNct, l_ J, Supervision (New Yorf; 
Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc, «947). 

Chapter VI. “The Apprabil of the Educational Product," and Oupttr 3^1. 
"Evaluating the Effeaiveness of the Educational Leadenhip," will be especially 
useful to you as a student teacher because of the excellent explanations and 
discussions of observational techniques, rating devices, scales, and testa. 

Good, H. G, A History of fl'estem Educetion (New York, The ,MicmIllan Cons* 

pany. •M7)- 

Yon will find this book excellently o^arsned topreseni i tsnified view of die 
historical progress of education. Chapter “Transforming the Dcmcntt/T 
School," will be one of your best sources for clear understanding of the historical 
explanation of present emphases on evaluation in elementary education. 

Gazz.>T. Harry A, JoacEssxw. Albert N« and GtuctiaK }■ Rjymoad. Measuretnent 
end Evaluation in tbe Elementary School (New York, Longmans. Green and 
Company, i94>)* 

This book b a good treacnent of tests and testing in the elementary 
Chapter VIII, on teacber-made tests, and Chapter XI, on personality tearing, wul 
be of special imereat to you. 

HtcK, Arch O, Tbe Education of Eteeptional Ctildren (New York, AleGraw-HUl 
Book Company, Inc, 

Yon will find Chapter 1, “The Field and the Challengt," readable and effectivt in 
gvv« an overview of the problem. Chapter II. "The Lo^ Problem," and Chapter 
aX 3 uL “A Program of Presention." conam practical suggestions which class- 
room teachers riiould find helpful in developing their classroom procedures. 

Horace Mann-lincoln Institute of School Experimentatian. Hov to Construct a 
Sociopxem (New York, Borean of PubUcations. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
veisit)-, »947). 

Thb brief pamphlet presents, in otnlioe fontj, suggest i ons for itrocturiog ot 
diagram fashion tne social relarionslups of a group. It should be helpful as y0'> 
plan to develop sociograms of your group. 

HucccTT, Albert J, and Mimues, Cecil V, Grotrtb end Learning in tbe Elementary 
School (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1946). 

Chapter t] presena a general discussion of the place of evaluation in the teaching 

S eess; Chafer 14, sperific examples of evaluative aids. Chapter *5 presents a 
discusrion of reports and practices in reporting to parents, with sample reporc. 
Lee. J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris May, Tbe Child end His Curriculum, and Ed. (New 
York, Appletoo-Cectury-Crofts, tic, 1910). 

The fittd chapter, XV, presents helpfd suggestions for developing a progwai of 
evaluation, examples of several nseful instruments, and lists of specific fMcdons of 
various techniques. 

McGapght, j. R, An Evaluation of tbe Beiaemary School (Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Mecrill Company, 19^7). 

You will find Chapter IL “The Bases fee Evaluation," helpful for its disenffloo 
of individual differences. Chapter VUL The Evaluation of the Elementary School 
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Program," contains tho^ht-provoking crhicisms of intelligence and aehies'ement 
testing and suggestions for broader approaches to appraising the development of 
children. 

National Society for the Study of Educatkni, lnteiligenee: Ut Naturt and Nurture, 
Tbhty-Nintb Yearbook, Pan I (Bloomington, Bl, Public School Publishing Cib., 
1940). 

This volume is one of the best soorces for thoroagh discussion of the develop^ 
mental approach to intelligence. Study thoughtfully those sections in which you 
recognize need of increased understanding. 

Ross, C G, Measurement in Today's Sebools (New York, Prendcc-Hall, Inc, tw?). 

Tliis book presenB a comprehensive treaimeni of measurement, with analysis of 
the use of many specific tests. You will find Chapter II, “The Historical Develop- 
ment of Measurement in Education," Chapter V, “Principles of Construaing 
^ecific Types of Objective Tests," and Qiapter VI, "Tlie Constnicdon smd Use of 
Essay Examinations," of specific he^ in undetsianding the place of tests in the 
teacfiing process. ( 3 iapcer XVII, “Evaluation," may help some in slimving the 
Klarioruhips between measurement and evaluation. 

University of the State of New York. Ordinal Objecthet in Elementary Ediuatton 
(Albany, Univenity of the Sate of New York Press. I9}i). 

This is a challenging pamphlet in which are stated the six widely tjuoKd objec- 
tives resulting from cooperative work by a state-wide committee of teachers, 
principals, and superintendens. The satements are follcnved by brief explanatory 
discussion which you will find thot^ht-provoking. 

WaiarrsTo.vz, J. Wa)‘n«, Appraitai of Never Elementary School Praetiett (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, )9}8>< 

This Is one of the most widely «]ootcd works on evaluation at the elementary* 
tchoal leveL You will find many suggesuons for developing and using modern 
evaluation techniques. The development of instnimrots In terms of purposes b 
explained by se^'cral examples. The report of results of modern teaching pro- 
cedures is itimuUiing. 



CHAPTER IX 


utilizing Learning Materials with Children 

'T^hroughout your student teaching you have many oportunides w 
1 sec that the modem teacher in the elementary school is 
with more than “book bmin’ *’ in the three R*$. The modem ^chcr un 
stands that learning is more than mere rote memorization. He . 

that learning grows out of the needs, purposes, and cunosm« o 
learners. He also realizes that experiences which are truly integram e ma 
the learnings from such experiences of immediate value and . 

learner in his daily living. The modem teacher works with chi ^ 
the belief that there is real learning only when the child 
constructively modifies or changes his behavior as a result of the nc 
significant learning experience which he has had. 

In order to achieve optimum learning on the part of the children w 
it serves, the modem school must provide a great wealth of maten 
which v^l foster and facilitate experiences which children „ 

real and wonhwhile. Memorizadon which results in a mere “piling uP 
of more and more verbal abstractions has proved to be >»'ssteful a 
ineffectual as a means of giving children meaningful learnings. Tnw 
times three is tune” on a purely verbal level is of little import to the cm 
This verbalization can have mcanii^ only after the child has had many 
concrete experiences with “three crayons.” “three spoons,” “three 
and with the concept of “nine boj’s,” “nine bottles of milk.” 
know too what addition means and that multiplication is rapid addioom 
Thus the modem school must provide a wide range of learning matena 
that will aid children in griiung insight and in comprehending meaning i“ 
all that they study in school. 

In this chapter many kinds of learning materiab now available for 
use as a student teacher will be discussed. The prime purpose of the chapter 
is to help you in making the best possible use of concrete and pnnte 
materials, audio-visual aids, and materials for the creative expression o 
children. 


SELECTING LEARNING MATERIALS 


No learning material is either good or bad in and of itself. Every mate- 
rial is, rather, relatively desirable or undesirable, relatively effective or 

3i6 
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inefTcctivc, relatively valuable or hannful In relation to Its specific effects 
upon a given child or group of children as used at a gh’cn time and under 
certain circumstances. Simply to use such learning materials as film strips, 
exhibits, finger paints, charts, graphs, and the lite because it is “modem” 
to do so misses ^e whole point of the purposefulness of learning. Movies, 
radio broadcasts, or paints can be foisted upon children in much the same 
way as exercise sheets, work books, and practice pads have frequently 
been forced upon learners in the stratified subject-centered curriculum. 
It is safe to say that all instructional materials are helpful in learning only 
to the e.xtcnt that the demonstrated need for the use of such materials 
has been recognized and accepted as desirable or practicable by the learner. 
If the child docs not accept the responsibility for utilizing meaningfully 
the learning materials provided, what is ‘‘learned” may become just so 
much mechanical repetidon of abstract verbalizadons or a motley collec- 
tion of jumbled misconcepdons, quasi-leamings, or gross errors in meaning. 

As a student teacher you will have many opportunities to select or 
reject certain learning materials for use with the group whom you teach. 
It will not be enough to label some materials “old-fashioned" and others 
“modem.” Rather, you will need to be guided by more critical appraisals 
of the various kinds of learning materials avaibbU to you in terms of the 
purposes for which they may be used. In other « erds. you will need to 
choose instructioful materials that are sound in terms of their functions 
in the learning process rather than on the basis of snap judgment, per- 
sonal preference, immediate and easy a%'ailabilit}\ or the recommendation 
of othen. 

MjteriaJs far Indiiidujl DevcIoptMent. Some learning materials should 
be udlized primarily to help the indiridual child grow reward the develop- 
ment of his fullest capeides. Such materials may not necessarily ever be 
utilized by the group as a whole or by only the slow Icamen. They 
may be practice materials, enrichment material^ materials that provide for 
the further development of unique abilities, or matcrbls that foster speial 
interests. Wbatever the exprience for which such instructional materials 
are selected, you will ss'anc to remember that they cannot l>e used pur- 
posefully except as these materials meet the immediate needs of the 
indiridual who b using them to further hb learning. In choosing materials 
to help the individual child in hb learning, the following guides arc sug- 
gested: 

1. Is the miterial gauged to the developmental level of the child with whom 
it is being used? 

a. h the materia! sufHcicmly appealing in co^le^^ arrangement, and appear- 
ance that the child will want to work with h? 

j. Is the tnaterial $0 organized and presented that the child can gain new 
concepts, get further insight, ana make hb new learnings relatively 
permanent? 
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4. Does the use of this material encotmEc the child 1 ° 

experiences with such material and to want to extend his learnings in tnis 

5. rach that, in the using of k, he increase his understanding 

of processes as well as achiering satisfactory produen. _ , 

6. Is the material such that he can work wnth it with a satisfying 

accomplishment? -Jrh 

7. Does the use of this material improve the child s social adjustment 
other children? 


Materials for Group Development. Some aids to learning such as 
film strips, persons, trips, exhibits, recordings, ‘^•^gnostic tests, an 
like are needed in group situations to help the group understand 
that arc important. The materials chosen should be those 0 ® 

meaning to all members of the group that everyone should be a partiap^ 
in the experience. The children can well have a share in decisions reUnve 
to the use of such materials. They can consider with the teacher 
purposes for which the teaching aids will be used and the v^ues t t nay 
come to the group as a whole through the use of a particular leanunj, 

material 1. of 

Here are some considerations to think about as you plan the use 
instructional nuceruls with the group as a whole: 

I. Will this material benefit all members of the group in their development 
at this rime? , ^•_,,,i 

1. Will this material develop concepts and deepen insights that arc fonen 
in group enterprises? _ . . 

3- Does tli material offer rich posstbilirics for group thinking and u 

4. Does this material lead the group on to further purposeful researc 

ciearive endeavor, experimeutation, and the lie? _ , . 

5. ^Vfll this material farther hdp the group grow in its social onentan 
and in its processes of workli^ tograer harmoniously? 

Materials for Balanced Development. Not only must there be a nice 
balance between matcriak for individuals and for the group, but 
instructional materials should be selected svith regard to childrens wc 
rounded development in various areas of the school's program— integrative 
experience, skills, and aesthetics. 

For example, in many schools a t^ety of functional art materials are 
utilized, but in those same schools barren, stereotyped materials are ow 
for the teaching of arithmetic. These inconsistent practices do not give 
children a fur chance to grow as well in their mathematical learnings as 
in their development of artistic abilines. 

A well-balanced experience in learning is gained through vanous 
avenues and approaches. Through the exploration and nse of different 
kinds of materials, the children come to recognize that there is no one 
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royal road to learning— that there are many materials all of which can 
contribute meaningfully to their total development. 

As you seek out instnietional materials to maintain this balance, you 
must guard against pursuing, through children, your own interests or 
hobbies. If you are particularly intrigued with the use of visual aids, you 
must avoid unwarranted empharis upon movies, slides, or film strips. If 
you are interested in collections and exhibits, you must not overlook the 
sigmficant contributions of visual aids, recordings, or printed materials. 

It is your responsibility, as a student teacher, to study thoughtfully the 
basic instructional materials supplied in your school and to seek out ways 
to supplement or supplant those materials from sources at your disposal in 
the community and on the campus. 

The following suggestions are offered to guide you in selecting in- 
structional materials that lead to balanced development: 

1. Does this material bener help the child in his learning than another 
material would? 

2. Are the instructional materials chosen such that they facilitate learning 
and the promotion of a friendly and helpful attitude among the group 
even wheu selected for the particular needs of an Individual child? 

j. Has this kind of instructiomu material been used too frequently or to the 
exclnsioa of other valuable materials? 

4. \^at types of teaching aids do these children need to further extend 
their experiences with various kinds of available instructional materials? 

;. Has 'this material been chosen in the interests of a well-balanced and 
integrative program rather chan upon the basis of purely personal interests 
of the teacher or a child’ 

6. Will this material promote the integration of the whole program of the 
group? 

7. Are attractive and helpful marerials beii^ secured for each important area 
of the school program? 

Selection a Mutual Vrocess. While the selccdon of instructional ma- 
terials is a continuing responsibility of the teacher, at times the children 
will be able to help in making the choices. As a student teacher, you will 
be called upon frequently to decide whether to select such materials for 
or ichh children. The answer to this problem is not an easy one. It de- 
mands your best judgment in terms of the needs and purposes of the 
children, the specific learning situation involved, and the educational 
values to be derived both from the maktr^ of the decision and the uses to 
which the materials are to be put. 

No one can tell you specifically how to proceed. The wisest use of 
learning materiak is probably achi^ed when, through mutual considera- 
tion, the children and the teacher reach common understandings and 
agreements as to why the material is being used, how it will benefit the 
group, and what the chief results from die use of such materials may be. 
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There ere, however, some goides which wiU help yoo in 
decision that yon most taie the chief respons.bihty for selecoon, 
appropriate that you make the decision in the following cases. 

1. In trmging to lie group eooerele roiBerle/l liel^f "'S“ -idTSS 

lie reoge of ef.ileM/ly lo lie childrm 'Sf cimity, a 

things as exhibit materials borrowed (rom a person J ^5 ^ ^ ^ 

museum, or an industrial plant; n»re complex audio- 

media such as finger prints, looms for weavmg, tools for wood wort, 

visual rids; and the like. . , l . .i.> -rail share 

2. In selecting for the group prmtei matertals that the 
-u-Kfc the children. This may include stones and poems 

to read to the duldren; adult matenals from content fie ds ^1?;" phs 

will read in part or will adapt for the chUdren; pamphlets, charts, grap 
that the teacher locates for use by the group; and so f^e 

3. In selecting for the individual or the group pnnied 
ciHirwj themselves vill use. Such matenals would mclude 

call for your best judgment as to the p-^xhological J^eded 

sequence of the materials. Your professional judgment wdl also be 

conceminz the accuracy and deirabnity of the content. . . , ,tf 

A. In choosing those praeuee materials vbieh ore functional je 
hnprovement of skills. Inscrucdonal matetiaU included m J^d 

dee sheets call for professional undemanding on the pan of the teacn 
should be selected by the teacher. 

5. In selecting most kinds of test materials. 


Children will be able, as tadmduals and as groups, to contnbote 
portant instructional materials for the use of the group. And they s 0 
be encouraged to do so. When children do bring things to school, ^ 
are participating actively in selecting the learning materials to be os< ^ 
This implies that you will need to help children grow in leairung w ^ 
is significant to bring to the group. It implies also that no matter 0^^ 
humble the material, every child’s contribution must in some way e p 
to use. Furthermore, the teacher must see that such materials are P“^., 
use as soon as possible. To lay children’s contributions carelesslj 
and then forget ever to use them in any way is a si^ of wcataes 1 
creative insight into how to utilize such learning materials efFectivel). 

Some practical suggestions of ways in which children select mate 
to be used are as follows: 

1. Bringmg from home concrete and printed wwierfair that villh^P 

ttudies being pursued at school. Such instructional materials ineJude arn 
for exhibits, science spedmens, books, pamphlets, clippings, maps, c 
pictures. , . . • , 

2 . Bringing fo school materials that eon be utilized in construction 

These might include such items as wood, cardboard, tools, paper, p*”* • 
cloth. Knoks, 

3 . Bringing to the group materials for aesthetic enjoyment. Story boo 
poems, prints, recordings, art ol^ects, and the like are examples. 
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4. Cbaosmg from the library printed materialt that 'will help the group in 
their research, 

5. Locating further sources of information for the group. This might Indade 
places to risir, persons to interview or to speak before the group, com- 
munity projects to investigate. 

6 . Sharing u-ith^ the group objects tebieb the children thefrtselves have created. 
This could indude mod^ constructions such as bird houses, scientific 
experiments, miniature gardens, terrariums, paintings, creative writing. 

There are other times when the children and teacher together con- 
sider various resources and decide which of several choices will best meet 
the needs of the group. This calk for skillful teacher-pupil planning in 
terms of well-developed criteria for making choices. TTie criteria might 
well include such ideas as these: 

I. Will this material help us better now or at a later time? 

а. Will this material be useful as well as interesting? 

3. Will this material be something that we wUl understand? Is it too easy? 
Too difficult? 

4. VMIl this material give us some new ideas that will push our study ahead? 
Will this material be of value chiefly to one indivtoua), a small group, or 
the group as a whole? 

б . Willthis give us a contact with a kind of instructional material with which 
we need further experience? 

Situations in which codperative selection by the children and the 
teacher nuy be beneficial include the following; 

1. Choosing resources of immediate usefulness. This includes selecting 
from among several possible movies, exhibits or recordings those that 
will best meet the needs of the group in their learning at this particular 
time. 

2. Choosing materials that lend themselves so group study. This involves 
choosing from several sets of readers, children’s newspapers, arithmetic 
books, or social-studies books those that the children will use for group 
study or common learnings. 

j. Selecting appropriate mearu of expressing eoiimion learnings. These learn- 
ings may be expressed through booklets, murals, dramatizations, and the 
like. 

4. Locating materials for free-reading time. This includes books selected 
from homes, bookmobiles, or nearby libraries for use in the room library. 

5. Locating materials vihieh may be secured through written requests. The 
children and teacher can consider cooperatively various sources of free 
or inexpensive materials. The materials can then be secured through writ- 
ing to such sources as museums, industrial plants, government agencies, 
service organizations, and the like. 

6. Selecting trutructional materials suitable for use in independent work 
periods. 

Sources of Instructional Maferiab. In your classroom there arc many 
promising materials readily available. You will want to be sure, however. 
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ttat you are not overlooking other vatable soorees. Yon should e^Iore 
the school as a whole. Undoubtedly the school office or Ubraty will ron- 
tain files of materials and catalogs from schooUupply compamej 
should also find out what resontces arc available on the campus. In y 
colleue library, cutriculum-matetials center, or teachmg-aids laMtatoiy, 
there may be available a wide sampling of materiaU; picture collereo J 
movies, film strips, clipping files, recordings, models, reference volume 
sample teitbooks, and the Uke. In yoor college library you may be able to 
find commetciaUy made lists of free and inespensive material tim niu 
aid you in locating and selecting yet other teaching resources. Profess 
bibliographies will give you further leads as to sources of securing av 
able materiaU. You should not overlook resources in the 
well as state and national sources of materiaU that you can get tree o 


°?0U wfil need to realize that the selection of instructional 
is so significant in your continued success in teaching that you w 
want to be too easily satisfied with the mediocre, the ® 

enough,” or the too readily accessible materiaL Your concern v-'tt 
matter of selecting materiaU will need to be, rather, that * the best is ri 
too good" for the children whom you teach. In this spirit, the selecoo 
learning materiaU becomes both a challenge and a quest that pays oB 
very satisfying results. 


USING OONCRCTE MATERIALS 

The learning of children is largely dependent upon experiences 
concrete materiaU. They Icam about animaU and their care 
pets. They learn to use tooU in the family’s basement workshop. 
learn to fish with their fathers and to cook with their mothers. They le 
to climb by having ladders, tree trunks, and jungle gyms upon whic m 
experiment and test their strength. Probably far too often, ho%vever, t e 
use of concrete materiaU for leanung has been confined to the hon^ 
community while the school has emphasized vicarious and abstra 
learning. , 

The modem teacher now recogni^ that children learn to do 
doing. He aUo realizes that such leamii^ by doing demands a wedtn 
concrete materiaU in the school environment for direct experiencing oy 
the group. In the modem elementary school, materiaU that give ohudren 
first-hand, direct experiences, that give meanings or concepts, are utuiz 
purposefully and regularly. 

Values of Concrete Materials. In a modem classroom the teacher has 
such concrete materiaU as leaf or rock collections, globes, tenanui^' 
modeU, and the like. He knoux that these materiaU, used fanctionaliy« 
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contribute significantly to learning. He realizes that the use of the con- 
crete involves activitj* that is not only good for children ph\*5ical!y bin 
is also inherent in the learning process. He know's that sensory espcncnce 
is valuable in helping children to develop concepts. He wants children, 
through the use of concrete materials, to be both experimental and ven- 
turesome in their approach to new ideas and new things. He wants chil- 
dren to experience the satisfactions of experimenation and discover}*. He 
wants children to develop emotionalized attitudes that encourage them to 
want to continue their learning, that keep them asking “WTiy?” and 
“How?" and “WTiat for?" Through the use of concrete materials, the 
teacher also expects to guide children toward a synthesis of their past and 
present c.xperiencea. And he realizes that through the use of direct ex- 
periences with the concrete, children may gain a sense of personal effec- 
tiveness, achies ement, and success that may not be possible if only wrbal 
instructional materub are provided tn the school. 

Through creating a stimubting environment that encourages the chil- 
dren to want to work, the teacher's job is made mote interesting and 
actually easier. Futthermore. problems of group control are minimized. 
The environment itself helps to focus interests and purposes. 

Concrete Metenjh in the Room EmironnieM. ^bny concrete matcriab 
can be brought into the classroom by the teacher, the children, and the 
parents. Ochen may be provided by the school There arc many tj’pes of 
concrete matcriab suitable for use in the elementar}* school Some of the 
most important of these are: 
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include scale tepresentatioiis of terrain or land areas, bodies of water, farms, 
buDdings, settlements, engines. 

4. Minicmtres, which are reproductions of oV)eci5 done on a very small s®*®' 
They are a type of model, but more minute and less exact in detail than other 
Idnds of models. Examples of mimatnies include fumltare, means of transpor- 
tation, articles of household equipment. 

j. Globes^ which are spedalized forms of models, created for the purpose 
of studying the earth’s surface. These models are used to give children 'J* 
standings which flat maps never make possible. Examples of tises include 
studies of seasons, latitude and longftnde, change in length of night and day, 
hemispheres, polar areas, distances, air routes. 

6. Utfng things, such as fish, reptiles, rodents, mosses, grasses, and roots, 
which serve as samples of reality taken from their naturaf surroundings for 
purposes of doser observation and study- C 3 uldrcn learn more about living 
things through the use of balanced aqnarinms and terrariums. 

As you wort with concrete materials, you will understand that yoa are 
purposefully rearranging or simulating reality in order to mate learning 
more meaningful for cWJdreru 

Praetscal Suggesthm for Classroom Use. What yon do with the concrete 
materials is as important as their availabili^. Effecriveness in the use of 
concrete materials b contingent upon the values derived by children in 
their learning and die modvadon which these materials give to farther 
learning. Here ate several pracdcal guides to the use of concrete materials 
in the classroom: 

1. The more sensory impressions the ebUd can gel frosn ctmerete materiab 
the better. To see Ae specimen is better than just reading about it in a book, 
but to see and feel it is bener yet. Qiilditn should have opportunities, perhaps 
before school or in an independent work period, to eaperwDre the material as 
completely as posable. If the concrete is to be used in a group discussion, rt* 
member that trie children’s fim arrention will be upon the material. To try to 
pass around such tlungs and carry on a thou^tful discussion of them at the 
same dme is pracdcally impossbie. Expertenciog the macertal fully through 
looking, feeli^, cxanuiuag, hearing, and tasting should always precede dis- 
cussion. The five-year-old, makiag a Jack-o-Iamern, ran view its shape, judge 
hs weight, feel the texture of the hard outer shell and the soft interior, exam- 
ine the seeds, and taste the raw pumpkm. When verbalizadon follows the real, 
meaaInK are made clearer and attendon in discussion is inmroved. 

a. The more effective the display, tbe more mean/ngfaT tfce learning tkere~ 
from •aill be. If you study commeroal window displays and exhibit, you 
wiU see how significant -eye appe^" can be. In the classroom the exhibit should 
be so placed that h draws attendon to iself and in such a spot that a small 
group of children can “talk it over” n^ether while rr^ mining it The material 
should be low enough to be accessible and easily studied from various angles. 
The layout of the exhibit should be surii dwt a sense of unity, organiraaon. 
and sequence of one main idea b cieated; k should never be cluttered, jumbled, 
or ^hre^ together." One tlurd grade had an exhibit of the nuts to be found 
or bought in the conununity. Th^ oigaiuzed the exhibit so that the first 1®®^ 
gave the impression of the great varieqr of nuts available. Closer obsetvadon 
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revealed that they had also classified them as to those bought and those found 
in the community, as well as m sequences that showed the wide range between 
hardness and softness of the shells. 

Labels should be direct and clearly stated, attractive, legible. Exhibits kept 
too long lose their effectiveness. Gom exhibits of concrete materials do not 
just happen. They grow out of purposes and are intelligcnUy planned and put 
together. 

3. The closer the relationship betxceen various materials and experieitees, 
the greater their usefulness vtill be. No one kind of instructional material used 
in isolation is good enougli. Concrete materials should be used interrelatedly 
with other kinds of materials, such as reading matter, nsual aids, and ma- 
terials for creative expression. When children have an opportunity to collect, 
see, feel, and discuss the various kinds of soib in their community, read about 
what these soils are used for. see movies about how they are cultivated, hear 
radio presentations of soil conservation, and creatively express their own ideas 
in various media, their learrung about soils Is not only lacilitaied but is also 
made mom permanent, more uislgbtful. and porencuUy more rigniffcanc in 
their daily living. 

Using Concrete Materials in the Community. Some valuable concrete 
matcriaU will not be available for classroom use. Such materials may be 
either Immovable, too large, too fragile, or too valuable to bring to school. 
In these cases, you will want to plan to take the children to the sources of 
these materials: museums, libraries, art galleries, industrial e.thiblt rooms, 
personal or private collections, science laborarories, sources of natural 
phenomena, and the like. As you plan such educational experiences our 
in the community to study concrete materials, there are several im- 
portant points to bear in mind: 

i. Plan carefully in advance of the visit just what the group expects to see 
and the questions which thw want to answer. 

a. Go directly to sec specific uiings. Avoid beclouding the main purposes of 
the visit with extraneous side trips or with attempts to see too much. 

3. Spend enough time really to comprehend the material that you have 
gone to study. Guide the chDdren in getting the answers to their ques- 
tions, and help the children to see ihings that they had not anticipated in 
their questions. 

4. Plan follow-up experiences on return to your classroom. Augment what 
is seen on the trip with other types of instructional materials that further 
the learnings of the children. 

In connection svith a study of early life in their community, one 
fourth-grade group decided to go to a museum to see the life-size 
model of a pioneer cabin home. They went directly to see just this 
one thing in the museum, passing by the rooms containing Indian 
relics, gun cxiubfts, and models of riwer boats. They first took turns 
looking in at the nvo doors of the cabin to get a good look at the fur- 
nishings. They next studied the outer construction of the cabin. They 
asked the museum guide quescroos. They looked again and again as new 
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questions which they had not been able to anticipate came to mind, men 
*ey got back to school, they summarized not only what they had seen 
but also related their experience with this brge model to the on-going 
study of their community. The teacher read the children a sto^ ot 
pioneer home life. They studied a collection of pictures of pioneer home 
life. They handled and discussed objects brought into the classroom such 
as a candle mould, Hat iron, and chum. They made original drawings and 
models and wrote original stories. In this way, the visit to the museum 
became not only a worthwhile experience within itself, but also led on mto 
further valuable related experiences. 

As older children make such visits, they will be able to see more, stay 
longer, ask mote insightful questions, perhaps even take some notes on 
what they have seen. Otherwise, the over-all procedures rcmam much 
the same. 

USING AUDIO-VISUAI. MATERIALS 

In modem living nvo media of mass communication, the radio 
motion picture, are being widely used to extend people’s learnings. Mod- 
em schools are recognizing thb fact and are using these media more 
regularly and more effectively. They are utilizing ako such allied materials 
as film strips, slides, photographs, illustrations, diagrams, maps, char^ 
graphs, and recordings as these become increasingly available for use. In 
your student-teaching experience, you too want to continue to mate 
effective use of such materials of instruction. 

Values of Audio-^nsual Materials. Modem teachers realize that, since 
a child cannot get every experience firsthand, vicarious learnings through 
audio-visual materials are next best. Through these media children have 
experiences that, while indirect, approidmate reality. Such experiences 
have elements of reality in the sense that the children get deeper insight 
thereby than they would by just “reading words.” Experiences with audio 
and visual materials of instruction can help children understand things 
not in their immediate enrironment— how they look or sound, how 
they operate, what uses arc made of them. It must be remembered that 
the learning of cluldren in the early-clementary grades is limited almost 
exclusively to the here-and-now. The most effective use of audio-visual 
aids is to help young cluldren further understand and clarify their direct 
experiences. 

For children in the later-elementary grades such materiak of instruction 
frequently furnish excellent means of “taking off” into further study, of 
checking or correcting verbal impressions in the process of studying, of 
evaluating growth in learning, and of summarizing or synthesizing learn- 
ings. These materials may also be {wposefully used to stimulate reflective 
thinking, discussion, creative expicsrion, or appreciation and enjoyment 
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Whenever audio-visual materials are utilized, you do want to. have 
clearly in mind the values which may be realized. You will also want to 
consider what may be the best time to use these materials. To present 
audio-visual materials as mere “windotv-dressing” or “filler”— out of 
relation to children's purposes and needs— is to misuse important media 
that can be functional and meaningful. To present such materials without 
preparation for them or opportunities to do something with them is also 
doubtful practice. The values of using audio-visual materials are not in- 
herent in the materials themselves but rather accrue from the practices 
that accompany their use. 

Using Motion Pictures, Film Strips, and Slides. Each type of pictorial 
representation has its own strengths as an aid to learning. Movies add 
meanings through motion, operational undetsrandings of time factors and 
processes, reproductions of total events. Film scrips and slides give con- 
tinuity and yet may be manipulated at a rate of speed that permits careful 
study and discussion of each picture. These materials may also be so made 
that they magnify details, thus providing for greater clarit)’, dramatic 
effect, and hence more accurate understanding. In other words, each of 
these materials offen its own potentialities. The teacher’s first task is to 
analyze desinble characteristics in order to capitalize upon the unique 
strengths of each. 

Before wing such materials with children, you should p^ev^e^v them 
thoughtfully to be sure that they are suitable to your needs. While 
catalogs, guides, and reviews will help you to locate materials, it is unsafe 
to rely upon them completely to determine suitabili^ of content. What 
appears in printed descriptions to be just what you are looking for, in 
actuality may be unsuited to the developmental level of the children, 
misdirected in emphasis, outdated, poorly photographed, or inartistically 
made. A small committee of childr^ previewing the material with you, 
could help in evaluating its potential usefulness with the group. 

The mechanics of showing the visual aid must be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. Ineffectual handling of mechanical details wiU detract from the 
effective employment of the medium. Seating, lighting, the general oper- 
ation of the machine, and the changing of the film or slides must be so 
managed that the full attention of the children can be concentrated on 
the pictorial presentation itself. Delays may arise from difficulties with 
equipment, from lack of sufficient foresight in planning for the comfort 
and health of the group, or from circumstances that could not have been 
foreseen. These delays in themselves may be creatively utilized as a kind 
of educational experience for children. For example, replacing a projector 
bulb, raising some windows, eliminating a ray of light, repairing a break 
in the film can become the science interests temporarily explored while 
the difficulty is being eliminated as rapdly as possible. 
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Afttr the prdtain»j- mechanical preparation, you will need to ^ 
final prepararions with the chfldten for thB new erpenence >" 

Perhaps you wiU want to recall with the children why they 

visual /d, point out things particularly to ant.apte, 

advance some significant ideas for which the group 

Perhaps the committee that previewed the matenal will . 

some questions that may be taken up after the pictorial preen 

been seen. Perhaps the group can work out together some ^ 

hope the pictorial material may help them m 

fuUy. In any event, the cHldrcn should not be just thro^vn into see^ 

a movie, a film strip, or sUdes. They should be prepared to look at suen 

materials purposefully, critically, insightfully. ^ 

Furthermore, the group should be readied to utilize each piCTona p 
sentation both for the new learnings it can bring to them and or 
growth in critical evaluation of the medium itself. For example 
group of eleven-year-olds, C2rr)ting on a broad-unit study on 
American Neighbors,” viewed a film about growing banan^. " 

ideas came to the group: “Bananas grow *upside down ; 
and sharp knives endanger the workers”; “Workers live in poverty, 
children discussed eagerly these new ideas and made plans to learn m 
about them- In criti(^ evaluation of the film, several of the ^ , 
questions that revealed concern that more view? were not included ot tn 
workers* homes and famfly life. They thought that the beauty o 
product to be marketed was highlighted, while the ugliness ot 
workers* lives was obviously ondetplayed. 

You must decide whether or not discussion can well be cameo 
concurrently with the viewing. Dorii^ the showmg of a motion picW^* 
discussion k seldom practicable. But, with film strijK or slides, ^ 
quendy desirable. If there b to be concurrent discussion, it should . 
left to chance. It should be so planned in advance that verbalization a ^ 
pointedly to the visual presentation. If discussion is to go on cuirent ) 
with the viewir^, the teacher needs to have well in mind key topics or 
questions around which the discassion will center and develop. 

Following the showii^, the group will need to synthesize or stunmarcc 
what they have seen. They will need to consider how thb experience has 
contributed to their study. They may have cause to evaluate the vis^ 
presentation itself. Sometimes at this point controversies arise, 
differing viewpoints or interpretations of what has been seen- In 
cases it may be well to see agun those parts of the film strip or the par* 
dollar slides that have been used. In the case of longer motion pictures, 
the decision of whether or not to see the film again may depend upon 
the importance of the issues raised, of the misunderstandings that have 
arisen, or of the oversights of many of the group. The decision con- 
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ccming a repeat performance must be made with the group in the light 
of the purposes Avhich such a repetition would serve. 

Using Flat Pictures and Photographs. Pictures clipped from news- 
papers, magazines, advertisers’ brochures, book jackets, as well as photo- 
graphs may be used effectively in teaching. Whereas paintings or draw- 
ings are artists’ conceptions, photographs arc mechanical venions of 
reality. Children will frequently need help in differentiation between the 
nvo. 

For bulletin board displays, for use by committee groups, for projection 
on a screen, for discussion by the whole group, pictures may contribute 
significantly to learning. They may be used to enrich, explain, or vivify 
reading; to substitute for reading; to introduce or motivate further study; 
to correct mistaken notions; to create moods or impel feelings; to sum- 
marize, synthesize, or recapitubtc ideas; to entertain. Because such ma- 
terials do translate words into vivid, visual pictures, they help the learner 
to see clearly what he might otherwise just hazily comprehend and they 
help him comprehend whac he might noc otherwise be able to visualize at 
all. 

However, as a mere hodgepodge, pictures will be of little use. As you 
begin your collection of such materials, you will want to be selective. 
You will wane to think through the categories and classifications that will 
be most helpful to you in terms of the use which you will make of these 
teaching aids. The following list suggests some of the most useful cate- 
gories of picture collections for the elementary-school teacher: 

t. Special Holidays: Hallowe’en, Thanksgh-ing, Chrisnnis, Valentine Day, 
Arbor Day 

1. Interesting Personalities: Discoverers, Historical Characten, Children's 
Writers, Inventors. Musicians 

j. Seasonal Appeals: Harvesr Scenes, Autumn Foliage, Winter Sports, Rain 
or Snow, Spring Planting. Camping and Fishing 

4. Science Interests: Animab, Birds, Trees. Pbnts, Insects, Machines, Erosion, 
New Discoveries 

5. Interesting Placet: Qties, Natural Wonders, Famous Buildings, Parks, 
Historical SIsrines 

6. Peoples of the Earth: Indbns, Europeans, Orientab, South Americans 

7. Pictorial Materials for Unit Stttdies: n>e Home, Community Helpers, 
The State, The Region, Fuels, Transportation, Communication 

8. CommesiioTative Events; Landbg at Plymouth Rock; Signing the Decla- 
ration of Independence; Joinii^ the Transcontinental Railroads; First 
Flight at Kitty Hawk • 

9. Special Geographical Areas: Cotton Farming, the Com Belt, Coastal 
Regions, Desert Living, The Rocky Mountains. 

Not only is it helpful to collect your pictures around broad categories 
but it is also worth the time it cate to dassify them within these broad 
categories. This is especially true sore ri»c collections you start during 
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your Student teaching may be helpful to you during your busy first year 

”^TrS^wcU-chosen pictures, the teacher must kc^ in mind 
tioQS for -which they are being used. Pictures are used purposefully. 

t. In the process of choodng a group enterprise. ^ 

z. For Tcnfication m technical disagreements or misunderstandings. 

j. In elaborating meanings. 

4. In acrirides of broad uruts of work. 

5. As mterest-promoting, morivaiing dencts. 

6. For aesthetic appeoanon and enjoyment. 

7. To show steps m processes or time sequences. 

How pictuns and photographs arc used depends on 
the group and the planning which they do for the use of themu^w 
study. Picture displaj-s on filed or poruble bulletin boards arc 
useful for morivational purposes, for introducing topics, as weU as 
summarization or recapimlatiotL For some asp^ of the Pt 

ticular pictures may be utilized by committees and individuals as back- 
grounds for their research and as part of their report to the 
thorough consideration and discussion of one aspect of the stodj by 

whole group, the use of the opaque projector may serre best. 

Care should be given to the mechanics of usii^ pictures. In us^ 
bulletin board displays, pictures should be grouped and labeW so tm 
the child can readily “make sense" of the groupings. Indiyidoal chiiflrto 
and committees using pictures should be helpM to present them ja an 
effective sequence, to show them at the appropriate rime m the r^rt. 
and to display tiiem in such a way that the group gets meaning fro® 
being able to see them well If pictures are put in scrapbooks or note- 
booksi, they should be grouped and arranged so that the cumnlanve 
pictorial effect is significant WTicn pictures are shown on a sciecm th^ 
again should be so ordered and so sltilfuUy presented and expired t 
the experience remrins a vivid one. In other words, you never just 
pictures and hope that they will be effectual. As you teach, you guide 
children in learning what to look for in pictures, bow to study pictures, 
how to evaluate them, and how to present them effectively to others. 

Children should be encouraged to paitidpate actively in locari^. 
dassifying, mounting, and displayii^ pictures and photographs. In this 
way one not only builds op a coDection of valuable instructional 
teriab, but also gives cluldren an experience in judging the quab^t 
usefulness, and accorac)' of pictorial representations; encourages chUdrto 
to learn to see more than the superficial; and helps them develop or 
further individual interests and hoblnes. 

Using Viszul Symbols. WTien you use maps, dtarts, sketches, diagraffS* 
cartoons, posters, and graphs, yon must remember that these differ 
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markedly from the pictorial rmteriab previously discussed. Whereas rfie 
motion picture, filmstrip, flat picture, and photograph arc largely repro- 
ductions of things that can actually be seen, these latter pictorial devices 
arc sjTTibok Tlicy do not have as their purpose the direct reproduction 
of reality; their purpose is to represent in simple convenrionalized sjth- 
bolic form some aspect of or judgment about realitj*. Viewed thus, these 
nutcriah never take the place of pictorial reproductions, but they may 
he a very imponant adjunct to them. Moreover, they frequently prove 
to be indispensable as time-savers, concept-builders, and thought- 
stimulators. 

Posten, comic strips, sketches, and canoons are practically alwaj’s for 
or against something. They ate made to deirlop in others emorionalized 
attitudes or strong feelings. They alu-ays arc intended to communicate 
general ideas. A\^cn you use such materials witli children, you must help 
them to see wlui the makers M-cre for or against. You will need to help 
them understand that one must think when he viewv such materials or 
he may be unwittingly propagandoted. You may he able to guide them in 
interpreting the symboirzatlon itself: Uncle Sam. the frowning coffee 
pot, the Republican elephant, the Democratic donkey, the American 
eagle, the horse as “man's friend.” As children view such materbls or 
make their otvn posten, comic strips, sketches, and cartoons, you will 
have many opportunities to help them learn how such visual symbob are 
used to drive home one main idea. They should learn, too, how the 
visual appeals of color, arrangement, and wording may influence the 
feelings of people. 

Flat maps are sj-mbolitatiom of physical territory-of the earth’s surface 
or some part of it. Alaps may represent locations, relative sizes, positions, 
or distance. They may show trade and transportation routes; geograph- 
ical, economic, and political divisions; communit)' locations; and water as 
well as bnd bodies. They may be crude lund-drawn ovenimplifications; 
decorative picturizations; basic outlines; or technically accurate represen- 
tations. Maps may very well be purposeful instruments for helping 
children to understand the earth as it is, as a springboard for reflective 
thinking, as a source of important research data, and as an oudet for 
children’s creative sclf-eapressioa 

There are t%\’0 important aspects of using maps in teaching: the study of 
maps made by experts and imp-making by the children themselves. Mak- 
ing naps HOC only bcipf chUdren eo appreciate the intricacy of the 
process but it also lielps them to undentand svhat a map is and what it 
should represent. Moreover, map-making gives children practical ex- 
periences with relative distances, geognphical positions, land contour, 
and the like. 

As you use expertly made maps wiA children, you will need to use 
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for different purposes various kinds: physical, commercial or 'conomfc 

political, or those that combine these various 

Lch fiat maps, in terms of forms now available, may be wall maps, m p 
in books or atlases, or reUef map. In addition, maps on curved mrlacR 
such as globes, are useful in the study of aerial distance, 
the relations of continents on the earth’s surface, ^ou wil, , 
begin with simple map for younger .f' „ 

their abilities in interpreting increasingly more difficult symbob. By y 
of readiness in using map, the teacher of young children may 
very simple map of the school grounds or the route from the school 
a near-by point of interest. , 

The kinds of maps used and the amount of interpretatjon s ^ 
based on sound principles of child development and the soaal onen 
of children. As you work with maps in your group, you will be am 
help children leam how economical of time and cner^ intelhgcnt jme 
pretation of maps may be: how maps may be used in research an 
verification of ideas; how map forms ate changing m the p«sent ^ 
age"; and how maps fret^uently need supplementation in reading a 
picture to give the user clearer understandings than the map alone 


^There are also many tj’pes of charts and graphs which you wli ^ 
•with children. Graphs are used to show ideas of quantity in vwiul torn 
such as school population increase, local county wheat producuon, 
dren’s weight gains, or schoolroom temperature. Charts “map our luw 
about anything that b not geographical or statbtical, such as a we - 
balanced meal, the classroom conunittee or local goverrunent organization, 
fur-bearing aruimls, or uses of oQ and coaL Charts arc used to organize, 
summarize, compare and contrast, attractively and dearly in con(^e 
form, materiab from various fields of subject matter. Some cominerd^y 
made charts and graphs may aid you in your work with children- ^ou 
may be called upon to construct others yourself. But do not overloo ' 
opportunities for giving children experiences in making charts an 
graphs of their own. 

In chart and graph construction, clarity b most essential. Does 
chart or graph show quickly, efficiently, and succinctly what its maker 
purposes to show? In addition to clari^, “eye appeal” b a second major 
consideration. Is thb chart or graph so aesthetically satisfying in appear- 
ance that children want to work with it? 

As you utilize charts and graphs in your teaching, many of the sug- 
gestions made previously arc applicable to these visual symbob abo. They 
may be used by individuab, comimttees, or the whole group. They 
be so constructed and so placed that they are easily read and attractively 
dbplayed. They must be gauged in content to the level of thinking o 
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those who use them. They must be functionally utilized so that children 
grow not only in their knowledge bat also in their abilities to use these 
instructional materials efTccrively. 

Using Recordings end Radio. Addressed primarily to the car, radio 
and recordings arc usefal materials for facilitating the learning of cMdren. 
Children are already very familiar with these m^ia in their ouc-of-school 
life. They can be guided, through the in-school use of these media, both 
in more meaningful listening experiences and in the development of more 
discriminative taste. 

Children’s recordings arc being utilized by modem teachers particu- 
larly in the fields of the appreciation of music and literature, since most 
children’s records at the present time are limited to dramatized or nar- 
rated stories, poetry, and vocal and instrumentat music. These materials, 
however, cover such broad areas of choice that they can be creatively 
utilized to enrich a unit of work, a subject-maner topic, or a focal interest 
Jn a study of farm life, or railroads, or Alcrico, for c-TampIe, recordings 
of stories, poems, folk songs, and inscnimenDl music may well be in- 
cluded for broadening children’s insights and deepening their apprtda- 
tions of what is being teamed. 

In selecting recordings for use with the group, you will u'ant to be sure 
that they are suitable to the developmental level of the children and 
presented at the time when the children are psychologically ready to 
hear them. There are many poor recordings for children on the market 
today. Therefore another important matter in selection is that of taste. 
Whenever a recording is utilized, it should contribute to discriminative 
taste in listening. The guali^ of the recording— distinct tone and diction, 
and freedom from blur and scratchmg-should be given careful con- 
sideration. Selection also involves preparation for use. Even when children 
bring recordings from their home collections, some kind of “pre-hearing” 
and cvaluadon needs to be done. Some recordings arc $0 bad that children 
should not be exposed to them at school In these “pre-hearing" expe- 
riences, you may Iw able to have a committee of children listen with you 
and judge the effectiveness and value to the group as a whole. 

Whether, in the actual presentation, you arc to use a single recording 
or a group of recordings will make a difference in your preparation. 
Before the presentation, you svjU have n\-o major responsibilities: to see 
that the equipment is ready for use and to prepare the group for the 
listening. TTte management of equipment is quite simple, but you unll 
need to do more than take for granted that it is ready. In preparing the 
group for Ibtcning, you may need to recall with the children why j*ou 
have planned to use these recordings;, what they may get from this listen- 
ing experience, and the like. What these “pre-listening” activities will be 
depends upon the purposes and interests of the group whom you teach. 
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One necessary camion is that children may need to hear and then tc-h« 
the recording. You must remember that in such listening 
there is the added difficulty that children cannot see facial captessioos, 
bodily movements, “backdrops,” or properties. They mun get "’“"‘"B 
without the heip of visual images. The implication of this fact tor 
thorouchness of preparation for listening, repetition of the recording, 
the amount that one expects children to get from the e:^ncncc 
imponant considerations for the teacher to talcc realistically into account. 

During the playing of the recording you may want first to hear k 
straight through. However, with skillful management, yon can stop me 
disk at any time and re-play a part for emphasis, or pause for P 
discussion, men the latter plan is used, the children should 
satisfaction at some time of listening to the whole recording wt 


'"Fo™o™°ng the playing of the disk, you frequently have splendid 
opportunities for purposeful "post-listening” activiries: discussion 
conversation; oral interpretation of related prose or poetry; crea 
expression of chUdren in oripnal art work in drawing, writing, or must , 
and plans for funher study or recreational reading. 

While recordings can be used at ai^’ time you need them, radio Istem^ 
is a matter of close time-scheduling. Planning for radio linening mew 
that you have to know what is going to be available at a given ume an 
then to utiliae the program without "pre-hearing,” for what it may o 
worth. Two types of radio listening arc at your disposal: In-school an 
out-of-school. For in-school listening experiences, a survey of 
local stations are presenting regularly for children during school ho 
will first have to be made. In addition, alertness on your part to e 
occasional, special-events program will be beneficial. In using out-o 
school radio programs, a log of desirable home listening experiences c^ 
be kept in the room and the results of the children’s listening can 
shared. _ 

The principles that gtude your in-school listening to radio 
are much the same os those suggested for the use of recordings. The ptt- 
listening” period involves getting the equipment ready for use an 
preparing the children for the Ustemng experience. Since it is impossi « 
to hear this program a second dme, the setting must be one that en- 
courages each child to pve hb full attention to the broadcast. The 
cal comfort of the children must be wU provided for as well ^ ' 
development of a psycholc^cal readiness to listen. Again, you 
able to utilize the broadcast for functional “post-listening” activio® ® 
the kinds suggested for recordings: verbal consideration of the ideas 
presented, creative self-expresrion in various art media, and furtn 
reading and study experiences srimolated by the broadcast. 
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As you guide children in such listening experiences, you will want 
to remeinber that evaluation involves both the content of the recording 
or radio program and the medium of communication itself. Thus children 
learn not only to turn to these media for useful knowledge and delightful 
entertainment but also to develop greater disenminadon and taste in 
selection. 

Building a Kit of Alateriab. As you do your student teaching, you arc 
wise if you build up a kit of materials in visual and auditory aids. There 
are many kinds of useful materials that you might well include in such 
a kit: 

I. Publishers’ catalogs of equipment and suppb'es 

а. Files of free and inexpensive materials 

3. Lists of sources of suggestive materials used during your student teaching 

4, Qassified picture files 

j. Postcard collections 

б. Samples of various kinds of charts: reading, number, time lines, and so on 

7. Samples of maM; road maps, pictorial maps, and so on 

8. Samples of dineient kinas of graphs: bar graphs, circle graphs, line 
graphs 

9. Teacher's manuals for in*school listening to radio programs 

10. Sources of various kinds of recordings. 

Such materials will not only serve you during your student teaching 
but will also be very valuable in your later teaching experience. To have 
such material readily available will be a dme-saver during your busy first 
year of teaching. 


USING MATERIALS FOR AESTHETIC EXPERIENCES 

In older school practices, aesthetic experiences were chiefly confined 
to the patterning of children's work in expression and to analyzing the 
art products of great masters in appreciation. The modem elementary 
school encourages children themselves to create in various media vvith 
originality and individually and to enjoy works of art as integrated 
aesthetic experiences. Large blocks of time are allocated for such signifi- 
cant learnings so that cMdren will have ample opportunity to explore 
the materials of various media for creative self-expression and aesthetic 
enjoyment. In the modem schooL there must be provision of time and 
materials for both “producer” and “consiimer” aesthetic experiences in 
music, the dance, the graphic arts, dramatics, and written expression- 
Devehping a Setting for Aesthetic Experiences. Since-both as a “pro- 
ducer” and as a “consumer” of art experiences— the child is being creative, 
the atmosphere must be conducive to originality of thought and action. 
Creativity does not thrive in a regimented, repressive atmosphere. Rather, 
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fr^don. to tWok sod to otestc tnmt bo scritcly ™ ^ 

fot s totting *st gives a tvotbbop-hboMoryAmd.o 

oiatetisls are readily available, where there it e, 

be employed fot eaptession and coimnumcation, where ^ 

ptodoctt i prized, where ezplotationt of nniqne P'-f '^“5' " 7 ^ 

where eahibition of ptodoeK is volontaty. In tneh an 

phere, children are encouraged to set for themselves tbe^level 

make plans commensunte with their interests, their a materuls 

of development, and their tastes. They are free to use tht»e 

and create^ those things which satisfy their needs. In such an 

there is free communication of ideas 1^'cen ^yctivc 

rather than competition m the completion of prodom, 

appraisal of work done; encouragement not only to 

periences in one medium but also to broaden out an c*p 

avenues of creative expression. ^ 

The role of the teacher in such a setting is both vital and 
He introduces new media at appropriate times. He sees that PP 

are on hand. He discusses, encourages, answers tpiesnons, hsteM t 
chUdren as they work. He helps them evaluate their 
them in planning to exhibit their work. He encounges the thwgnw 
sharina of materials, mutual helpfulness, free exchange of .. 

respect for the creative efforts of others. \VhIle he avoids 
or dominating the creations of individual children, at appropriate 
he may participate actively in group aesthetic experiencing. 

An atmosphere for creativity b as much one of spirit as of P^y®: 
conditions. You will share in the responsibility for seeing that appropn 
materiab arc ready. You will so arrange time that some art 
are projections of individual or group needs or interests and that o 
are integrated in on-going enterprises in the room. You will have ®PP7 
tunities to encourage children in further development of their “^5 • 
abilities. You may even help cWldrcn uncover previously unrealiK 
potentialities. You will be able to guide children in their 
appredaiion of art prorasscs as w'eU as ait products; to paint as wc 
appredate the paintings of peers and great masters; to compose as wc 
as get meaning and pleasure from the compositions of others. 

In an atmosphere that encourages freedom of subject and the 
of the appropriate medium for the expression of that subject, 
created a studio in the classroom. In the situation which encourages ^ 
exploration of many media from various art fields of endeavor, i- 
created a laboratory in the classroom. In the setting where indivi 
learn together by working out plans, carrying them through, and 
ing both the process and the prodnee as consumer and producer, ' 
b created a workshop in tiie classroom. And therein the teacher gc® 
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Stimulating satisfaction in roakii^ the conditions conducive to aesthetic 
enjoyment, in freebg children in amstic expression, and in helping 
children develop self-confidence and creative power in various art media. 

Using Appropriate Media of Expression. The modem teacher must 
recognize the major areas of self-expression adaptable to the eJcmenraiy- 
school child. He must also know the media of expression and communi- 
cation that arc suitable for effective manipulation by children, are 
challenging to the interests of individuals, and are stimulating to the broad 
exploration of various art forms. The following guides are presented to 
help you in planning the use of instnictional materials in the arts: 

1. Make provision for creativity in the graphic arts. In the graphic arts chil- 
dren find a natural outlet for their feelings, interests, and impressions. They 
hire to paint, model with day, draw, and coartrucc. They explore a great 
variety of materials for self-expression: palncs, finger paints, crayons, chalk, 
wood, leather, doth, metaL They enjoy the processes of workmg in these 
media for their own sakes, without too inutdt thought as to the product which 
will emerge. They create products satisfying at their own aspiration levels. 
Experiences in the mphic arcs fre^juencly become group records of leammgs 
from broad units of work or subject areas. In the graphic-aRs experiences m 
the elementaty school there are chiefly two types of products: individual 
creations and group art projects. Murals, roller movies, puppet shows, and the 
like ate frequently the products which eme^e from cooperative endeavor in 
group art projects. 

2. Provide experiences in creative vriting. Through creative writing chil- 
dren are provided purposeful experiences in preserving records of happenings, 
in sharing ideas, and in expressing feelings, aspirations, or moods. Children of 
dementaiy-school age enjoy creatii^ bom in prose and poe^’. In a permissive 
atmosphere, they wwingly participate both m group and individual writing. 
In the early school years, before the dtildren are able to write, spell, and 
punctuate, they dictate their cteadve writing to the teacher. From such begin- 
nings children grow into more independent uses of the skills of wrinen ex- 
pression. In prose, children can be encouraged to explore various forms: story- 
telling, description, lener-writing, labels, slogans, announcements. In poetry, 
children frequently utilize free-verse forms as readily as rhymed forms if th^ 
are not taught specifically that poetry must rhyme. Children's creative writing 
is frequentfy utUized in room or school newspapers, school literary brochures 
or magazines, or original booklets made for the room library. 

j. Che children outlet in creative expehencet tsith music. The natural 
responses of children to music are emhosiasuc. Through it they find an effec- 
tive means of release. Moreover, music has a socializing effect upon the group. 
Singing is creative in that the interpretation which one group gives a song 
wy rtOT siecesxsn}}’ he shar which mceher group would ^ive she same sox^. 
This is similarly troe of the listening experiences to music which are provided 
for children in the school Children are also responsive in original creation in 
music, particularly in the writing of original songs and in playing upon simple 
instruments. Original ttmes for sonp may be the work of either an individual 
or a group 0/ children. Learning to blend tones with others may be provided 
through rnyiiun bani, toy orchestras, and the use of other simple instnimencs. 
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fs ,t “Jots .Tmtirst 

response developing very gradually. rbythns end the dnce. 

i. See that ckdrcn have ^p^ant to chS- 

Co8rdinatcd boddy activity and XtlincinC Can'S •"'> 

dtcn. They need and enjoy the outlet of and develop 

Thtongh such activioei cliddren 'SSSchlldrSItaw richly fio™ 

rhythmic patterns of movetnent that Pj, : „ widt creative 

rhiU own erpericnces as the sources of ^''ona- -OTes 

rhythms in tfc early-elementary grades, P^' „ conunli^" 

and folk dancing. These mote mature „ „„ possibilities 

with the growing physical abilmes of eWdren. y. i^j^^u^cations. 
for interpretations . fine oppor- 

Motcovet, as group ""■“vots, rhythm and the d „,illi?rin 

tunWes for soeialization. Rhythms and the 

room and assembly programs, pattu^fesuvals, "fa. To dtamadae 

Encourage jJai.aue play and mformJ be 

is natural among ehildren. They frequently pretend w th ,ry 

some one orher'than themselves. Dram.trc P'f-.f ' ''“caJ^^Srsta o'l 
imitative of adult life, is an rmpoturnt «pea of something 

ehildxen's personalities. Dtamatrsanoit, the planned temodueoon o m J 
leTor reO, dlBers from dramade pUy <5»«% "j”' iiSoth br* these 
individual interptetatrons fitttng mto the oyer-all design, ^ g ^ 

outlets lot creative esptession the ehdd o given “/dra- 
in coiipetatjon with orheta, in laedity m language, and "S,„,ly to 

made mlents. Moreover, tteough these means the V,]3“ of hh 

make impotane observaetotts concerning 'b' I„ the 

environment, his social teUnons »uth others, his response m hrag ^ 
late.elemenrary grades, dramatisation may be uuhsed e a ^jjren 

gain msight into the bring of other peoples, -^ugh mding, 

mn give esptession to the imptessioits they have gained through 
viewmg. and hearing about how people ra r^er tjme or “ in 

lived, Fieedom to pretend naturally is the Itey to successful dramatiza 
the elementary schooL 


“Consumer” experiences still further heighten children’s 
and taste in art products. Some of these consumer experiences may w 
be included in the broad unit of woric; others may relate 
holidays, or special events. Soil other art products may be used s fj 
for the sheer delight they will brii^ as the children and teacher enj j 
them together. -..met 

The l^ds of materials that you may utilize effectively for consun 
experiences include the following: 

I. The graphic arts fumirb many khtdx of materials of appreciation 

field, the teacher has a great vatiew of resources: pictures, pnnt^ ^foUc* 
graphs; wood products; samples of weaving, cloth design, wranucs, 
craft art objects. Mdiogi 

a. literature contributes siptifieamly to appreciation. Through r . ^ 
story-telling, and book discusdons, the teacher may nnlizc: approp 
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prose and poeay selections; beaotifiil editions of books; recordings; story 
and poetry radio programs for in-schoo} l««/jirg. 

3. Music materials enhance ebildren't appreciation. Here the teacher can 
himself make a contribution if he is a musicjan. Then, too, he can invite 
soloists or instrumentalists to perform for the group; he can bring in 
recordings; he can utilize music radio programs for in-school listening. 

4. Materials in rhythms end the dance may be provided for appreciation. 
While this is perhaps more difficult toe the teacher to accomplish, he can 
at appropriate times provide still pictures, slides, and motion pictures 
that snow “the poetry in morion** of the human body, of basic dance 
steps, of interpretative postures and gestures. He may also be able to 
introduce from the local commuiu^ artists who give recitals in various 
forms of the dance. 

j. Materials for the appreciation of dramatics may also be presented to the 
ebildren. In this field, the teacher may interpret for the children dramatic 
scenes or incidents himself. He may invite skilled speakers to present 
dramatic readings to the group. He may also use films, recording^ radio 
dramatizations, puppet or marionette mows in the classroom or audi- 
torium, or he may cake the group to children’s theater productions. 

In your work with children, undoubtedly much time will be spent in 
children’s own creating. However, if you would give children a balanced 
school experience in the arts, to neglect the an appreciation experiences 
is to rob children of opportunities to become cultured, interesting per- 
sonalities. 

As the child experiences the satisfactions of working and living in a 
school environment that fosters aesthetic enjoyments, he Jeams to identify 
himself with the beautiful He derives deep satbfanions from expressing 
important personal meanings and feelings. He comes to a fuller compre- 
hension rhat art is one of man’s significant ways 0/ preserving his achieve- 
ments, his beautiful moments, and his feelings. He develops genuine 
discriminative taste and an experimental attitude toward new medu and 
new modes of expression. 

Freeing Children to Be Creative. Either directly or indirectly, adults 
arc frequently guilty of curbing or handicapping children’s creativi^. 
Little children fearlessly explore aesthetic outlets as long as they arc not 
taught to repress their creative ideas and their individual self-expression 
of those ideas. Some of the direct means by which adults teach children 
to be over-cautious, uncertain, or even fearful in their uses of various 
media of expression are these: 

I. Domlnatiog the child's expresson of ideas 

j. Setring too high standards of accomplishment 

3. Placing too great premium on perfect products 

4. Gh-ing patterns or models to be followed 

j. Emphasizing skills and technkjncf too early or too esdusivcly 

6. Comparing unfavorably one child^ work wnth another’s 
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, Frowning on U .0 crpIorr»ry .nd M.idnalWc «r« of r modinm o 
S,S^F°=n the child, compicdon of every err prodoa which he 
undert^es 

9, Ridiculing the child’s efforts. 

Indirectly adults may thwart children in their creedvity by: 


;■ ^“Thre^e'ert prodnete to he dweye »«vendonel end eedy 

tional forms of irtistic expression. 

6 . Deriding all unconventio^ 

7. Discouraging the child with “famt praise. 

8 . Treating art as a fad or frilL 

As you work toward freeing cWldreii t^c 
than merely avoid the pitfalls meonooed above. Constrocnvcly, y ^ 
t Help children to see that they have had erpcrienccs worth preserving 
. their 

;;“^rns1« irp^i“S« ^ anndf^re wor^ 

4. Pr^t techmques functionally, in reJadon to the to 

^ are facing and at the times when, psychologically. chDdren are rea / 

profit most from them. , . chad has 

5. Prize individuality of products and try to understand why 

cho«n to produce as he has. _ ..f ..^ression which 

6. Guide the child to see potentialiaes m the medium ot express! 

he lumself has not realized. nr is blodted 

7. Help the chfld when be is becoming overly discouraged or u 

as to “next steps." , . ;« thdr 

8. Direct evaluanons so that chfldien see more that is °“* 2 _T«eives. 
artistic creations than they have been able to recognize by tn 

9. Encourage the chDd to talV about, to further mterpret. his art i- 
if and when he wishes to do $0. 


Such an approach to artistic creation does not result are 

acts, as many seem to fear. Qiutc die reverse is Xj^card 

asked to choose the outstanding work of children, invanably th^ 
the stereotyped, the patterned, the adolt-domlnated, and seek 
commendation the uninhibited, die free, and the eipenmen ^ ^ 

explain that the best way to present beauty is to perceive 
present that perception honestly with uniqueness and w^*m 
individualiiy. The modem teacher takes his clues from this sam 
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preach to children’s self-expression. He does not “teach” the arts. He 
nourbhes the talents of children as artists in a “lush” environment for 
artistic outlet. 

In guiding children in consumer art activities the modem teacher 
recognizes that these, too, dennnd 1 creative use of intelligence. He 
avoids such pitfalls as: 

1. Amlvzmg and d'asecting great works of art 

2. Confusing the history of the am and the lives of the artists with art 
appreciation 

j. Demanding agreemenr with the teacher’s ;ud|fn)cDts Jo matters of tasre 

4. Testing children on the “facts" of the am 

;. E-specting chiidren to say, dishonestly, that they tike what they know 
they arc expected to like* 

6. Presentine materials for appreciation that are beyond or below the ma- 
turation ^el of the children 

7. Itenulring rote memorization in an fields which lend themselves to this 
undesirable practice 

8. Giving chiloren the idea that alt great arr has been produced in the pasr. 

In place of such mechanical or abstract means of attempting to induce 
appreciation, the modem teacher: 

1. Selects matetials for appreciation that arc purposefully related to the 
ongoing experiences ot the children and suitable to the developmental 
level and tasre of the group. 

2. Develops children's discr^'nation in taste by small steps rather than by 
broad jumps. 

3. Encourages children to express their reactions to and critical thinking 
about the maecfuls presented for appreciation. 

4. Relates artistic proauctions in such various fields of endeavor as the 
graphic arts, literature, musit^ and the dance in meaningful combinations. 

5. Exhibits art products srtractively for children’s pleasure and enjoyment. 

6. Operates in wajt which demonstrate that in matters of taste there can 
be no rigid “sundards.” 

7. Guides children toward the realization that intelligent, genuine discrimi- 
nation Is the goal of appreciation rather than sham or pretense in matters 
of taste. 

8. Stimulates the children to see the beauty, and uses for appreciation the 
materials, found in their o'vn environment. 

As you consider paintings, ceramics, music, literature, or dramatizations 
with the children, there arc no pat lesson patterns which you can use. 
Rather, with a particular group of chQdren whose levek of appreciation 
you recognize, you must create appropriate methods and techniques of 
presentation that simultaneously catch the mood of the situation, en- 
courage children’s honest considerations of the artistic creation, and 
extend their opportunities to develop in discriminating taste. 

Thus your primary aim in freeing children to be creative is not to 
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prodocc child prodigies. Rather it is to make the most of tiA cMd s ^ 
Ltialidis, to give children opportoiuties to share talents, sUK an 
abtlines in group art experiences, and to encourage c 

deliberate cnDcally both at the cxpressional and communicanon 

in various art media. • ««,K- 

UtilhiTig Criticism Conrtn/«fsr/y. Probably the most difficul p 
lem which the teacher faces in guiding children in 
what to do about criridsm. Unwisely handled, cnncism thwarts or 
timidates children and markedly decreases their wilbngness to a^g 
creative expression. Destructive criticism teaches^ children to s«P^ 
arnfidally the sldlls of expression from the id^ m the ertan^ 
courages destruction of tndh idual and group pride in produce ) 

give children onlv mechanical patterns for considcririg_ the 
others. AU too frequently one hears, in periods of ennasnb oy 
negative comments as: “He should have said vere instead of “L 
second sentence,” “Her poem doesn’t fhjTne.” He painte ® 
in his house too high.” “She doesn’t know her part m the pU) 

On the other hand, constructive crindsm helps the child to be ^ 
thtaastic about improving his abilities lo the arts. It teaches lum to 
his creations to the scrutiny of lus peers and to profit from 
odentiem of his plans, processes, and products. It teaches him to 
responsible to his peers for belpmg them improve. It teaches nan 
consider each new art product as a unique whole, with skills interrc 
witii ideas; widi critical consideration of what the producer has 
to aduevc; witii genuine bat sensitive appraisal of how well the 
has adiicTcd what he sec out to do. Constructive critidsns are punettu 
by snch poarive comments as: “Jim has improved in playing his jarc. 
acts the character more." “1 can alwaj-s tcU Mar)i’’s stories. Her desen^ 
tions give you swell word pictures.” “Jack staj's right with 
most of the time now,” “Would it be a good suggestion if you ended ytw 
poem with this idea?” “Wh3e 1 never saw a sky that color, its an ^ 
teresting way to do it" “Could you make the puppet’s nose more point 


so it looks more like a witch?” 

As you guide children in beconung constructive critics, here are sonw 
practiiml ways to proceed: 
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j. Guide peer criticism in such vayt that the child cm accept it graeiousiy. 
Sometimes children, in learning to be constructive, make devastating blunders. 
Here the teacher must help out. He can re-phrase the comment more adeptly. 
He can suggesr and cxyect that inferred inadequacies be accompanica by 
specific suggestions for improvement. He can help children relate their critj- 
cisms of discrete parts to the more significant whole. He can come to the 
defense of the child whose work is being negatively criticized and point up 
the strengths of the creation. He can finnly step in and put a stop to par- 
ticularly ruthless or flippant remarks. He can summarize, with the group, the 
strengths upon which ine child may build in his further work and the sug- 
gestions for making the creation even more effectual. 

j. Establish vdth the children a code of crtiieism. When the teacher has 
worked through several periods of criticism with the croup, he may &d it 
desirable to set up with them a set of criteria by which the children can 
gauge their effectiveness in offering and accepting criticism. These criteria 
should be cooperatively worked out, based on ideas suitable to the develop- 
mental level ot the group, and expressed in language that is dear, concise, and 
meaningful to the chilaren. As children develop in critical sensitivity, the 
code may be modified through deletions or the aoditions of new ideas. Such a 
set of criteria may help children improve rapidly in their abilities as critics. 

4. Create such an anitotpbere that children seek the eririeisnt of the group. 
If a congenial spirit is esublished, children will seek the advice and criticism 
of others In acnieving the best results of creative endeavors. A child will 
seek the best thinking of the group 3$ hb work is in process. He will bring hb 
problems to the group for their consuuctivc suggestions. He will submit hb 
rough plans for group consideration. 

At nm perhaps only a few will be able to do thisi but as others see the 
values of such service, they too will be stimulated to ask for group examination 
of many of their creations. While thb type of critical appraisal cannot be 
forced upon a group, the teacher can begin by offering cnildren the oppor- 
tunity for such constructive help and can develop an atmosphere that makes 
criticism an essential part of the arts program. 

5. Time periods for critieinn -wisely. If critidsm is to be constructive, care- 
ful timing b a major consideration. Teachen must remember that, when a 
child has just completed an art product, he is satisfied with it or he tvouJd not 
present it. It is, as a general rule, unwise to criticize immediately following the 
completion of a child’s creation. Criticism should be offered wlule the work 
b in progress so that something can still be done about it or deferred until 
long enough after completion that criticism can be taken objectively. When 
enough time has elapsed, the child may even be able to offer suggestions 
himself. 

6. Avoid grades or extrinsic awards as erilicisnu. In patterned art work, 
where a sandard to be met is prescribed, teachers have regularly graded the 
products. In creative art work, here each product imposes its own standards, 
grades arc a vicious denial of the spirit of creativiw. Teacher comments, either 
verbal or written, may be very helpful to the child in interpreting the teacher's 
judgment of hb success, but cold, standardized grades or other forms of ex- 
trinsic awards cheapen unnaturally the spirit of creativeness. One does not 
dance for an “A," compose poetry for an "S," ot participate in painting a 
mural for a “Fair.” Such practices are deanicrively critical; they place self- 
expression on a eompctinvc scale of meitr that b indefentible. To grade 
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creative work is as inappropriate as to score atithmetioliy the grace su* 
which one presides at a tea table. 

Thm criticism finds a realistic place in the 
aesthetic enjoyment. In a "”d.o-ta-otkshop-bbotato^ K ri g 
wide variety of producer and cot^mer inedta of j 

regularly med, and where piannmg, freedom of 
st^ctivi criticism ate priaed-children gL «at 

wme creators in the b^st sense of the word. They are c»m f.mbly a 
home" in many fields of artistic endeavor, , „,t2eh 

pathetic with the creative processes through which the art of 
bom and continues to thrive. 

USING PRINTED MATERIALS 
Traditionally the school has been 

symbols, particularly as they appear in books. The ,y 

chiefly a reading school. Modem schooU consider reading mauer ) 
one of the important learning materials. They seek ^ 

different kinds of reading matenals-matenab for t.ci?mong 

free reading, for informational and recreanonal reading. In lac^ a s 
the most valued instructional materials in the modem schoolro 
books, pamphlets, booklets, clippings news|Mpers, and mg^ __ 
tegulatly make their distinctive conmhotions m the eduMtion or 
of elementaty.school age. Thus the modem school fully 
need for the use of printed symbols in the lives of hoys and gnis. ^ 
fuUy selected and wisely used printed matter is indispensable o y 
your daily work with children. 

A Aioderv Setting for Reading. Great quantiries of researcti ar 
avrilable concerning the reading process. Modem adimnisOTto 
teachers utilize this research in creating a desirable se^g for “ 

They realize that the tw'o chief considerations determining wne 
not children read are, first, the immediate availability of *rtany ti 
printed matter that meet the needs and interests of the 
second, the nse of materials on different levels of difficulty so ina / 
child in the group can have reading experiences from which he 
meaning. This demands a well-kept room library of many attra 
materials. It means also that children are encouraged to 
written on their accomplishment Icvcb. These materials should me 
both single copies for individual use and small sets for committee 
other small-group study. There should be several books and artic es 
the same topic so that cluldren wDl Icam early not to rely on a s ^ 
authority. The child needs to learn that it is wise to compare, . 

and think critically about what different writers have to say- 
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comparative reading helps children understand the many forms in which 
meanings can be conveyed. 

In a modem setting, then, an adequate room library is of prime im- 
portance, with a balance of materials for directed and free reading, for 
informational and recreational reading, for easy reading and more chal- 
lenging reading, for the reading of prose and poetry, for more than one 
reference on a given topic. In a modem setting, also, the child is taught 
not only how to read but also how long to read; not only where to read 
but also when to read; not only what to read but abo how much to read. 
Thus the role of the teacher in teaching children to read is primarily that 
of guiding children in getting meanings from printed symbok and in 
thinking critically about those meanings. SkiUs of reading are of little 
import if there is unthinking acceptance of every thing read as law and 
gospel by children. If real reading is taking place, children think as they 
read and read to think. TTiis, rather than “word calling,” is always the 
prime purpose of reading in the modem elementary' school. 

Reading Materials Available for Vse. The modem school is fortunate 
in having many well-written and well-made printed materiab for use 
with childrert Teachers are really no longer limited to use of a single 
book In any subjecc-matrer area. They can employ many materials by 
many authorities in place of reliance on one. They can give the group 
broad reading in many areas of interest and deep reading in those areas 
that are purposeful and needful to individuab or small groups. In giving 
children stimulating and worthwhile reading, here are some guides for 
the use 0/ various kinds of pfinted matter: 

I. Use textbook r/taierialt funetiomilly. Every elementary school has pro- 
vided ia some way textbooks for the children’s use. These materials are usually 
written around subject areas and are graded according to what the authors 
presume b suitable for children at a particular level of intellectual develop- 
ment. Each textbook is made to serve Urge numbers of children in different 
parts of the country; it cannot be made with a particular school in mind. 
Therefore, it becomes the responability of the teacher to adapt intelligently 
the use of textbook materials to the group whom he teaches. Some textbook 
materials may be suited to the needs of the whole group; but, for the most 
part, such books are best used in the modem schools in small sets for com- 
mittee group work or individual reference. They can be used most functionally 
if the teachw and children select out rhe poraoas that serve their needs and 
if they use these materials as references and sources of help rather than as 
something to be followed slavishly page by page from cover to cover. Neither 
« there anythuig sacred shoot grade pfacement 0/ these matesiais. To vse 
materials either above or below the indicated grade level is defensible practice. 

a. Use supplementary books wdely. Modem publuhen are producing 
great numbers of excellently written and beautifully made books for children 
not only in the field of fiction but also in such mforinational categories as 
history, ^geography, science, and the arts. These materials make a distinctive 
contrm'uuon in the education of the child. They do more than supplement 
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textbooks. They frequently become the chief sources ^ 

for reading in broad units of work, for the pur«it of ‘"V 

for help in improving skilU of reading. Since they arc 

level placements, they avoid any sQgim attached to readii^ reouuble 
level” or false pride in reading “above grade JJ hen ^nnen bv 

authors, they may be accepted as worthy of chddrens time a ^ 

Since they treat many topics from differing points of viw, they ^ 

children m read widely to get their information rather than rely on sing 

Othe 7 types of supplementary books ““^“^.P*”ic^arly m the law^ 
elementary grades are the dictionaries. how 

especially with a child user in mind. CJuldren must be helped to know h 
to use these materials effectively. iwyiks 

The modem teacher has in his room such a library of --j-r 

not only for recreational reading, as important as tnis ts, but also « p 
resources for purposeful study. No modem teacher apolt^rtt from 

many different hooks rather than routinhed reading by all the children 
copies of the same book. .„nrv 

3. Uie boohUtt, psmphUu, clippings pwposelutiy. In the laterHclcmen ? 
grades, particularly, there are many reading matenals in th«e bne y 
that axe very useful in furthering children’s learning. Generally these 
and pamphlet materials are free or inexpensive. Cuppings from .. 

magailnes, and advertising materials may be easily obtained. ^ 
ter^ are most valuable when they are assembled and organued ^ — 

relation to topics or problems suitable for children’s consideration, home 
teachers file such materials in folders or brge envelopes so that the c 
can locate them easily when they arc needed. _ ... j-kiiitv 

In selecting these printed materials, the teacher keeps in mind the reaaao ; 
of the material; the attractiveness of the format; the absence of ^ 

advertising. He also evaluates the hygienic qualities of the type, margin, 
paper, with particular reference to the protection of childrens eyes. 

Such reaamg materials give children, in concentrated form, current 1 
on many subjects. They also have the advantage of being, for the most 
free from abstract tecfinicalitics-prcpared for the general cducanon or 
la)'man. They are usually written in a pleasant style, in a * 2 ?.^ 

enough for the child in Ac laTer>elementaiy grade to read with faclliw. 1 ^ 
may, therefore, be used effectively for research reading in the brqad-umt 
work; for individual or group reports, for the pursuit of individual intere^ 

4. I 7 xe children’s ne-aspapers and magadnes reafi'm’caffy. Today ? 

are putting out small weekly newspapers and monthly magazines ^table 
nse m schools. These printed materials provide children opportunities at tn 
developmental level to become newspaper and magazine readers and to leam 
how to read such materials. The modem teacher takes his clues m to how 
use these materials in the classroom from the ways they are read in the hom 
These are not to be nsed as exeroses for practicing reading skills, for suct 
use defeats the purpose of “how to read" newspapers or magazines, ^tn . 
they should be read independently and discussed in the way news stories sw 
magazine articles and fiction are discussed in life outside the schooL When th*y 
are used in this way they not only facilitate reading skill but also 
children worth-while current rea^ng content in twoforms that are wideJy 
nsed in all life in the culture. 
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5. Use ivorkbooks disethrimately. Workbooks are predicated on assumptions 
that the development of skills is lately a mechanical process and have been 
made to provide drill materials when teachers have large groups 0/ children. 
They are now available for practically every topic in the subject-centered 
curriculum, orgariizcd chiefly to give some practice on many discrete aspect? 
of each topic. Workbooks range from the shoddy and poorly written to the 
carefully prepared, potentially useful practice materials. 

Workbook materials in the modem school must be selectively used. They 
cannot be followed page by page by all children if learning is to be purposeful 
and efficient. Some children in the group wiO not need the workbook ma- 
terials at all. Some children who need more practice in particular aspects of 
skills may be helped by carefully selected portions of a workbook. A few 
children who are ready for more advanced work in skills may be benefited 
by going beyond what the group as a whole is ready for. 

\^enever workbooks ate used, h is the teacher's job to find the materials 
therein that are appropriate to the individual and then supply them in sufficient 
amounts that enough practice is achieved. Qiildren should never be given 
routinized workbook exercises to do as “busy work.” Before children use atw 
workbook materials, they should know why they arc doing it; how, specifi- 
cally, the ewreises should be done; and whar results should be accomplished 
Therefrom. Carelessly assigned workbook eserckes will frequently result in 
actually pnetising errors, in slovenly habits of work, and in dislike for prac- 
tice materials. VVhen such exercises are assigned, they should, of course, be 
used diagnostically and not for the purpose of determining grades or giving 
awards. 

Us'mg Printed MateriiiU for Oral Reading, htany printed materials 
used in the modem elementary school are not suitable for oral reading. 
The indiscriminate use of oral reading encourages “word calling” rather 
than reading for meaning. It often leads to some form of vocalization in 
silent reading. Moreover, children must be given both silent and oral 
reading experiences from which they leam to use effectively the different 
skills necessary in reading the many kinds of printed matter which the 
modem classroom has available. 

When, then, docs one use matcriab for oral reading? In the first place, 
beginning reading materials arc chiefly used orally, since oral reading is 
a natural step bettveen oral self-expression and silent reading. A second 
use is interpretative oral reading, in which a child presents, for the enjoy- 
ment of the group, a selection in prose or poetry that demands of him his 
best dramatic presentation of printed matter, carefully prepared for an 
audience situation. A third use is the sharing of informational material 
that the child wishes to present to the group in the exact words of the 
writer. This material has been indhndually selected; it is material which 
other children do not have before them. A fouRh use is the oral reading 
of ponions of printed matter, which is in the hands of the group, to clear 
up misunderstandings, to verify points made in discussion, or to empha- 
size important considerations. In the fifth place, beyond the beginning 
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sages of reading instruction, oral reading may be finable 
of ^medial neel In these cases, the oral reading is done by an md.v^ 
child with the teacher and not svith the peer group. Its purpose n to show 
the teacher where the child needs help, how he is improving, what nejt 
Steps need to be taken. , these 

£ you ^^'ork with children, you can help them to 
specialized uses of oral reading and can guide them m 
the oral-reading audience situations which arc involved. The ^ 
school recognizes the importance of effective oral reading but i 
the Indefensible practice of mechanically reading oraUy \n- 

Effective oral reading ahvays begins with silent reading; it a p 
volves preparation of the printed maner so that the best oral mterp 
tion of which the child is capable U achieved. ^ 

As a child reads orally, you wiU have many opportumtiK not otuv 
help him get additional meaning from the printed page, kou 
guide his improvement in conveying meaning to others 
quality, pronunciation and enundation, phrasings, and nuenej'. . 

^d gains power in expressing ideas well and pleasingly to others throug 


oral reading. . _ -.Weh 

Using Printed Matter for Silent Reading. Throughout the years wm 
the child spends in the elementary school he will do much 
reading than oral It follows that there will be needed in the “fti 

much printed matter that is suitable for sUent reading: a little of ^ 
is supplied in sufficient quantity that the whole group has copies; 
which is available for use by groups of from six to twelve in number; m 
of winch can be used effectively as single copies by indmdoal chil ^ 
This material should include sufficient range in readability that m 
child can find challenging printed matter that is gauged to bis reaua^ 
skill. 

As you guide children in their use of silent reading materials, here are 
some practical suggestions for your consideration: 


1. Include a balance of maceriab for infoimatioa and recreation. _ 

2 . Select materials for which diDdreo have exhibited readiness, which 

within the experiential background of the group. _ 

3. Help children, in such areas as sdence, nuthenutics, or ^e so<^ 

to understand the vocabulary or senonce structure peculiar tt» the pn® 
maTcrials being utilized. 

4. Emphas ize the skills of reading when they make a diff erence in the wa) 
in which chfldren get meamng from the printed ^mbols. 

5. Guide directed reading in such ways that children know why ^ 
doing it, what to do, how to do it, and how to know when they ha 
been successfuL 

6. Keep simple records of indindiuls* free reading to detect trends v* 
recreatory reading and to guide chOdren in selectmg such material. 
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7. Utilize silent reading functionally to push ahead the group enterprises 
which have been undertaken. 

8. Teach children, in terms of their developmental level, how to use effi- 
ciently the various parts of a book, such as title page, table of contents, 
index. 

9. Help children to understand, apply to the text, and interpret the Ulostra- 
tions, maps, charts, or graphs included in the printed material. 

to. Follow silent reading with approprbte experiences such as discussion, 
art work, dramatization, or interpretative oral reading, which make the 
reading more meaningful in the life of the group. 

II. Eliminate whole-group reading from the same textbook for the purpose 
of drilling on particular reading skills. 

iz. Avoid mechanical tests or (diecta which are purposeless for children and 
may be completed without thinking, whether such tests are included in 
textbooks and collateral workbooks or made by the teacher. 

As you utilize many and varied materials for silent reading, you xvill 
frequently have to create the best methods for employing them with the 
group whom you teach. While teachen’ manuals may give you sugges- 
tions, they caiinot be expected to meet specifically youx needs in planning 
for your group. As you plan for and with children in silenweading 
experiences, you will vary your procedures in terms of the purposes for 
which the children are reading, the kind of reading matter that is being 
utilized, and the uses to which the reading is put. Moreover, you will see 
many excellent opportunities to utilize printed matter interrelatedly with 
other Urniing materials. It is only w'hen the reader finds his bearings 
through seeing integrated relationships benveen reading and objects, 
qualities of objects, processes, and experiences recognizable in real life 
situations that sufficient meaning emerges to make reading matter signifi- 
cant Hence true reading always involves thinking. Like other worth- 
Avhile instructional materials, the teacher’s chief task is to help children 
put meaning into the printed matter as well as take meaning from if. 

‘As with concrete materials, audio or visual aids, and materials for 
aesthetic experiences, the basis for reading materials is their usefulness in 
meeting children’s needs and purposes. The basis for their effectiveness 
is the children’s background of experiences. The basis for continuous 
improvement in the use of the materials is that they “make sense" to the 
children using them. Only thus will your employment of all sons of 
instructional materials help children to develop and keep the “inquiring 
mind,” wluch is the ear-mark of an educated person. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

In j'our utilization of many kinds of learziing materials, you can regu- 
larly evaluate both the scope and the effectiveness of their use. The 
following criteria should help you in taking such an inventory and in 
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giving yoD directions for foither improvements in this aspect of your 
student-teaching experience. 

i. Selecting LcoTimg Msterials: ^ materiah 

In what WTS have you been most effecnve in selecting leamm^ 
for children as bdividuals and as gronps? sources o ^ 

La luv. y<m WTu. od,» »>«<*. do yoo 

you nachinl children to be selective in their choices of leatmng note 

!, Uiing Concrete Mntrish; 

Sate speciScjllv the concrete nuteiids yon hive emplo) ed. t 
types h5e yon bien most snccessfid> Why? How can you further impto 
your uses of concrete materials? 

3 . Using i<4aiio-vinaI Mtteriab: wTut do 

WTiat lands of audio-visual materials have yOT ^cady „ 

yon see as the strengths and weakness of each? 

mprovc your techniques of urihring audio-visnal aids. planning 

indnded m your kit of materials? What hdp do you need in further piannu.^ 
for these types of experiences with children? 

^VtmgMMerUUfirrAesibetieEjpcrieneer. . ^ 

How have you cootributed stydfically to the creaDoo a=^ 
aesthedc evpeAenees? Whae nt^ of 5?“ '^^Lniei 

group! TCth which have you been Ition accesful! my! 
cipenences in the arts have you provided? In what have these 
es^ticncei been most meaningful to the chDdrtn? \>Ti>* »? 

5 . U#mj Primed Afarerialr; 

^^'hat reading matter do you now have available for nse? el« > , 
need? How do you plan to get k? How have you 
textbooks? Supplementary materials? Booklets or pamphl^. 

Magazines and newspapers? AVotkbooks? AATierein have )xiu "“f*? 
improve most in diw use of oral-reading materials? In their nse ol ma 
for sBens reading? 

6 . Imerreljting Learning Ateteruls: ^ 

Specifically how have )’oa interrelated learning material? 
interrdationslups, what have you learned that will hdp you further J' ^ 
teaching’ ^Vhat help do you need for making more effccave such 
rdatktmhips? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 
I. One group of student teachers Usted the following reasons for fo 
gemng" « hat they had learned in sdwal: 

A. I forgot what did not seem important to me. 

B. I forgot «Iut was not tneanit^ul to me. 

C I forgot «haT was unpleasant to me. 

D. 1 forgot what was not useful to me. 

E. 1 forgot hat was not gnphic to me. 

What vk-ould j'ou add to or delete from this list? What are the 

for the use of varied materials of instruction for cffecrive, pemunrot leartusc- 
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3. A superintendent said to a prospecrire teacher, “A lot of these audio- 
visual aids seem to me to be just $0 many fads and frills in education.” If he 
had said this to you, how would you hare responded? 

!n the public letter-box column of a city newspaper “A Taxpayer” wrote: 
"Children arc spending too much rime m the prinuiy grades constructing 
models of farms and fire stations. They are distracted from the main business 
of education by sawing and painting, playing games, collecting leaves and 
rocks, and having plants and animals at school.” Arc there dangers in spending 
too much time using such materials in the education of children? 

4- Some experienced teachers insist that, since they are not crcath-c or skill- 
ful with various art media, only speciaiisrs in the school should acrempr to 
work with children in these an forms. What is your position on this problem? 

5. What do you consider the chief obstacles to providing experiences in 
creative expression for clemcnt 3 r)'-school cliildren? Hotv could each of these 
obstacles be overcome or modified? 

6. Contribute to the group a description of one of your most satisfying 
experiences in using reading materials with cbDJrea \^'hat made the expen- 
ence vital for the children and you? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
AtiRmn-xir, May Hill, CbilJren mJ Dookt <Chicago, Scon, Foreman and Company, 
«»?)• 

To help the teacher in selecting ranotis binds of literarure for children, this book 
b a comprehcRSive guide. 

Aasoctarion for Childhood Edaeition. Tbit It Reading (Washington, D. C, The 
AaocUiion, 1949)* 

Tho pamphlet presmci a sound point of view concerning a modem program of 
reading in ine elementaiy school. 

Bovn, Guy L. and Bomi. Eva G, Teaeking ibe Child to Read (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, ((Mf). 

For helping children with the various aspem of reading, this book gives the 
teacher ptaaieal suggestions. These writen give many concrete suggestions on 
informational reading. 

Baooxs, C. Marion and Bxoww. Ilarrj* A, Music Eduegtion in the Elementary School 
(Cjncmnati, American Book Company. 1947). 

This entire book is full of hnpartani ideas for the teacher in the elementary school. 
Some clwpters for your reading arc Chapter 9, on rh>-thm. Chapter 10, on song 
singing, and Chapter 14. on creatise music. 
rvwy Natalie, The Ant hi the Classroom (New York, John Day Company, Ine., 
1940). 

This delightfully written book is not only insnirationa]; it also gives the teacher 
concrete illustrations of how to work with children in art experiences. 

Dau, Edgar, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaebing (New York, The Dryden Press, 

1946). 

This entire book will give you iitmottant help in iitinroving your uses of audi- 
tory and visual materials m your teaciibg. Part 11 of the boob is devoted practically 
to audio-visual teaching materialt. 
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Fauus, Edwina, Tke CbUd and Thmtf (Yonkers^n-Hadson, World Boot Con>- 
pany, 1940). 

This licde book promocrs the understanding of children’s tactile responses to 
concrete materials. 

Fosrot, Josephine C. and HcAntn*, Neith Education ht tke Kmderganfn (Cn* 
dnnag. American Boot Company, 1948). 

Throoghoct this entire boot there are titany suggestions for mil i z i n g iMteiisi 
edacarively whh Jtnmg children. Chapter VI deals specifically with equipping the 
tinderg i nen room. 

Huap, Henry and LutCAsm, J. H., Etee and Inexpemree Learning Afateriait (N'ash- 
Tilie, Teunessee, Division of Surveys and Firid Services, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Undated). 

This iQe]q>ensive booklet sumaiarires noder a wide rarie^ of pra cti ca l headii^ 
many free sard low^ost materials now available for use fat schools. Sources ana 
addresses are clearly stated. Each entry is socdnctly annotated. 

Ls.moual'x, m'wn and Tfv, Dotirs May, Learning 10 Read tbrougb Experience 
(New York, Appletou-Ceutniy'CcofB, loc., 194}). 

For teaching beginniw reading, this book is practical and sound. These wnters 
present paniculaily well the coostraetkm and tsse of evperienc* reading charts. 
Iksicv'E, VanDearit^, Let tke Cbitd Xhaa {Philadelphxa. J. B. L^bcott CanpaiT. 
i«6). 

Id this licde book yoo will Sad both escoungemetn and practical suggsooss 
for helping eUdren to express themselves crcathely with drawing martrsus- 
Tiror, Alvina, Fnsn. Jtiae D, Jacdox, Dors C and StcKma. Dotoeby Olteo. 
Tbtf Ail IParD to Write (Indiamp^is, BobbsiHemD Cearpasy, tpipt’ 

Tha book desh wkh many aspects of gadlee chUdten b creative wtiring/nie 
camples ct ebUdeea’t 'U'orfc taciaded may wtlf be used with the children wnoo 
you teach. 

Wasb, Winifred, Playmakmg trirb CbiUren (New York, Appleton-Century-Crof®- 
lac, 1947). 

As the name bqilies, dus book b directed toward aidbg yon m planning sad 
presents^ d r a ma li ta tioos with chSdreiL 

WoEua, Notman and Tnx*. L Keith, Radio and tke School (Yookexs-oa-Hudsoo- 
World Book Ccviipany, 1945). 



CHAPTEil X 


G7tiding Group HWc 

AS you work with children in the modem elemcntar)* school, you come 

\ to realize how much teacher time « spent in guiding the whole 
group or small groups. Frequently teachers say that they luve so little 
time to work with individuals. However, in a very real sense, group 
work is alwa^’s individual work. Even in group-work situations, the 
modem teacher must conceive hb rdlc primarily as that of coSrdinating 
the efforts of individuals. 

Group work is essential in a democratic clemcntaty school Modem 
schools are responsible for teaching children to assume shared responsibili- 
ties and to carr)‘ on coSperative activities, both of which contribute to 
the optimum development of the individual personality and to the common 
group life. Through group work children not only get important work 
done; they also team (he meaning of shared rCIcs of leadership, the re- 
sponsibili^' inherent in freedom, the necessit)* of critical thinking in 
the solution of problems, and the need for the continuous evaluation both 
of the products of group action and of the processes employed. 

As a student teacher, you know the need for giving children experiences 
in discussion, sharing, rrsearch, and Indepcndenr u'ork. You also see the 
need for coiinlinating these group experiences in such wap that thej' 
all contribute, in product and process, to the development of the indmduil 
and to the group life in the room. The following pages include practical 
suggestions tt hich should help you in learning how Letter to guide group 
work during your student teaching. 

TTIE TtAairB’S ftfiix IN CTOLT WOKE 

Good group work ts not like sponuncous combustion. It doesn’t |utt 
happen. It has to be numircd. enctwraged. and developed by the teacher, 
ft ihrjm in an environment in which an fosighiful teacher works with 
children in creative wap s'hich foster "groupnew" It becomes more 
meaningful to cbildren as ifiey grow in their understandings of elTcctive 
wap of operating in group sitsutions. It flourwhcs as chilJrcn come to 
trust the processes of shared responsibibiic* in porp«efu!ly getting things 
done. 
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' Sam. Major Mncipler of Gro^P rPork. 

griding the group work of chMren, yon must = ! 

floral roles which the teacher may pby. Yon Mori or 

through physical power, emotional attactaent, verb P 

personal appeal Y™ ndght withdraw to Ac .li" ro do“ 

dten wander whither they will, became that K wto *=y ,. , „ 

Aat is what they are "interested in.” But yon wdl 
avoid boA of these roles. Instead, yon will want to 
pendently wlA Ae children, a responsible idle within *e gro P 
tnring-a role that recognizes yonr ea^tt abihties “ g PJ . ^ 
cratically. To help you define such a role, here arc some ma] p P 
for griding group work; 


guiuo-g n—,.!. 

1, Good group rrork origioatei -with purpoter, plans, w ^ ^ 

cbiliren ire them. One of Ae best ways to develop 6'"'“"' S* ,£^0^11010 
watt where the children ate, wiih statements of P-Tostb P'*P; 
in Aetr own language. The teaehcr may able m *0^ accomplishing Aese 
broaden their horizons as to putpmes and procedurin piSbIenn 

purposes, eatend their concepts of planning, and see mme in Aenj^ 

&ian they originally were able to see. But as a .^™f. and plans 

wort, Ac teaehet must genuinely accept as sssnsj's;' of Ae 

of Ae group. As has been said so many timei Ae developmenol » 
ehilAen micates to Ae teaehet what is soluble for a g»''" S'™?- 
2. Good group Viork begins by poolmg the conmlmtiom of j jhe 

of the group. From the beginning. U is desirable that evef> 
group should feel that he has an unpo^t part play m J 

|«kmg and group action. One very effective way for the 
group work I to lead the children to pool their contribution^to look at 
^nk together about the whole job before attempong to 
Such a period of orienudon b not wasted tunc. Without this, “temg F 
planning b imposdble. Furthermore, from thb the teacher gets tus 
guiding further group work. • - 


lidlng further group work. _ _ rmwnittet^ 

1. Good group 'uork providet appropriate responsibilities for 
and individuais. Good group work depends on personnel as weU as 
poses and procedures. When the purposes and procedoics are clear y , 

the next question inevitably b *^Vbo b to do what?” There are 
sibQiues In croup work which must be assumed by the group as a 
' • lie few fpmmfna and hcl 


sibQitles in group work which must be assumed by tne group « • . every 
these instances, use of personnel resources calls for freeing and 
child to do critical thinking. In other instances it b toih ® j^ed 
democratic to allocate to committees of children or individuab we 
responsibilities where their paiticulac aptitudes and expertness will co 
significantly. While important matters in deebion-imking are P^r, 

the hands of the few, certain phases of the work may be better done > ^ 
few than the many. Herein committees and individuab gam ^ 

snrb TvarririrMtinn for the vonA of the (trouo. Moreover, Uml 


few than the many. Herein committees and individuals gam 
through such pardcipadon for the good of the group. Moreove^ ■ 
drives and interests are synchronized with the group’s purposes and efto ^ 
4, Good group v)ork teaches the nuffvidual fcow to participate ^ jfu 

cooperation vitb others. Since aE effeedve group work grows 3 

coordinated efforts of individuals, eadi child must learn how to becom 
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pood proup member. He miM have oppominides to leam more about how to 
disaiss, how to release tensions, how to pool his thinking with that of the 
members of the group. The child can be helped to know when he has respon- 
sibilities for assuming leadershio and when he properly accepts the leadenhlp 
of others. He can be taucht, tnrough the processes of proup work, thar co- 
operation is something which people work to get and to keep through the 
democratic conccra which each individual has for the good of his group. 

5. Good group tBork depend! upon democrjtie proceduret for unlocking 
raowees, resolving conflicts, and reaching decisions. Democratic procedures 
are :n operation when individual differences are constructively prized and 
utilized, when agreements are reached by at least majority consent, and when 
confli^ are resolved by working for bener mutual understanding. If group 
work is to be democratic, outcomes with which children can effectually ded 
should not be arbitrarily teacher-jttanned in advance. External authority should 
not be autocratically employed in making decisions. “Right” and ‘SsTong” in 
conflict situations cannot be handed down as law or regulation by one emmi- 
nant person. Rather, every child must be guaranteed the opportunity to make 
his best contributions. He must have a voice in setting up tne rules by which 
the group will operate. He must have the right, when in a minority, to con- 
tinue to work constructively for the adoption of the minority’s plans. He must 
be assured an objective, dispassionate hearing in conflict situations. These are 
the ideals towara tvhich the reacher works with a group. The teacher alvi-ays 
remembers, however, that the school should provide opportunity to experi- 
ment with dcmocraticjprocedures of operation rather than demonstrate » 
finished performance. *Inrough years of guided experience in group work, 
children grow* both in their faith in thb way of working together and in their 
efficiency and effectiveness with group processes. 

6 . Good group vork develops leaders vho crease conditions In xahitb 
every member vemts to bring tis best thinking and vork to the eooperatii'e 
undertaking. In democratic groups, leadership b shared in terms of the abilities 
which arc needed in specific riruations. No one in tlie group— noi qven the 
teacher— monopolizes the leadership rfile. In fact, much of the teacher's 
leadership talents are directed to the development of children's potentuHties 
for a-ssuming executive functions. As ihc teacher works to develop child 
leaders, he teaches hb group members to be wary of any form of dictatorship. 
In group products that demand the dbrinctivc talents of every member, he 
demonrtrares rhe worth of every individual to the group rather than reliance 
upon the favored few. Through group processes, he makes dear that good 
leaders free and encourage other members to make their best contributions to 
the group. Good group leaders avoid favorirism, mechanical reliance on 
orderliness, docility, blind allegiance, and “bossism." Good group leaders place 
their responsibility for the group welfare above personal prestige, power, or 
gain. When children arc given opportunities for IcaJenhip, they gain stature 
and have a tendency to rise to the demands of such responsibiliy- 

7. Good group u-ork demanJt eontirmout appraisal of group aecoinpHsh- 
mem. As group work proeresscs, evaluadon b as necessary as planning and 
decision-making, for out of critical evaluation further purposing and planning 
grow. Evaluation not only appraises the present itatw of group work; it sewei 
also as an impetus to feelings of group accomplbhmcnt and group pride. 
Consideration of “What have we done?" and “How well have we done it?” in 
relation to “What did we set out to do?" keeps children realbtic in terms of 
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neither assures masrery of such marenals nor makes a cMd cffecrirc 
socially and linguistically in a group utoation. Recitation techniques, com- 
monly used in the outmoded school of the past, encouraged children to 
be compliant, docile, and uncrlticaL Modem discussion techniques en- 
courage children to be inquiring, alert, and effectual in talking over and 
in thinking with others about problems and experiences that make a 
difference to the children themselves. Today many different kinds of 
discussions arc in evidence in the elementary school: inquiry and explora- 
tory discussions; persuasive and controvenial discussions; organizational 
and summary discussions. Many different types of discussions arc used: 
teacher-led discussions, child-led discussions, panel discussions, forams, 
round-tahics, and the like. Through the utilization of divcisihed discussion 
experiences, children are helped to think critically together, to adjust to 
a social environment, to clarify beliefs and values, and to ^comc more 
effective personalities through increased control over ideas and the verbal 
expression of these ideas. TTic modern teacher is frequently heard to say, 
“\Ve need to discuss that” 

Difjermthtmg Convertati^ and Discxmi^. Converration and 

discussion are not the same. \Vhile discussion will never supplant con- 
versation, it imposes on participants certain tj^pes of controls not at all 
necessity in the best of conversations. In good conversation, small talk is 
not only permissible but also frequently welcomed. Topics are chosen 
at random and are talked over unth delightful sallies into by-ways and 
digressions. Without forewarning, the things being talked about may change 
completely and, by common understanding and consent, topics are realis- 
tically or whimsically treated cither in broad outline or minute detail 
Conversation goes on in an atmosphere of relaxed, good-natured, per- 
missive breeziness. It depends, for its success, on the timely use of charm- 
ing description, pert small-talk, expert stoiy-teJIing, neat turns of phrases, 
and gracious, alert cuing-in to whatever is the talk of the moment 

Discussion, on the other hand, is more serious in intent Effective dis- 
cussion demands agreement of the group on the problem or topic. It 
requires sharp thinking. It calls for self-discipline on the part of each 
individual to contribute directly to the point being discussed. It avoids 
wasteful pleasantries and time-consuming mcanderings. Ic follows one 
main line of thought, evolves a pattern of group thinking, and eventuates 
in cicarly-defincd ideas, sufficiently well-organized that every individual 
IS able to ascertain both the directions of thinking followed and the 
agreements reached. 

niis docs not imply that discussion, in contrast to conversation, k 
duU, ponderous, and uninteresting. In discussion, there is alwa)‘s the ap- 
propriate place for the apt illustration, the story that punctuates a point 
made, the neat turn of phrase, the quick humor that releases tension, the 
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picturesque use of words. But always where such artistic communicaaon 
is in evidence, it is used with the express purpose of helping to mow 
the discussion ahead. It is never extraneous. At the right moment it m 
effectively contribute to the ‘‘center of gravity” of this particular flis- 

CUSsion- . t, I #nr 

Thus one sees clearly that there arc appropriate times sctiooi i 
both conversation and discussion. It is the teacher s ]ob to help 
see the appropriateness of their talking in the light of whether or no 

they are in a situation for conversing or discussing. 

Utilizing Steps in Discussion. While no two discussions wiU ever 
exactly alike, there is for all types of discussion situations a general 
pattern of proceeding that is sound. This includes the following steps. 

I. Discovery of the nutter needing discussion. This may * 

problem, a conuoverslal issue. It may arise from the children’s 
spontaneous remark; an accumulation of questions or a single question; a 
seen by the teacher alone or by the children and the teacher. In the langu g 
of the children this means "Is discussion needed?" ^ ^ j »\Vhv 

s. Analysis of the probletn. This comes from group consideraaon of y 
do we need this discussion?" In the analysis of the problem, the group m 
consider the source of the need for dbcossion: lack of infonmnoi^ iniWDa 
mndings or misinterpretations, emotionalism, differences of viewpoint. In so™ 
situations, tWs analysis may be further facilitated by an inventory of , 
sutyproblems which, for the children, may be one of the best parts ot 
process of analysis. ^ , 

3. Exploration of points of view. When the problem or topic has been X 
stated and analyzed, the third step is the exploration of where each 

of the group stands on the maner at the present time. By getting out mto tn 
open where evcrj'one stands at the beginning, the group sees what the 
of "take off” is for each member of the group. It helps everyone sec how 
must operate in relation to how others will be operating at the beginning 
the discuSMon. For children ifus step raises the question “What do we all thinx 
about this?" 

4. Extension of co mm on tmderstmdings. Beginning with diversified points 
of view, the discussion should proceed to locate the points of agreement; to 
lessen, modify, or eliminate points of difference; to build on mutual under- 
standings; to extend areas of common concern. In this step, the group works w 
pool its best comributions so that every member’s vbion of the problem 
extended and every individual’s understanding and insight is deepened 
participation in the discussion. ChildreD understand this step to mean “Wni 
can we agree upon?" 

5. TommUuon of eonclusions.The teacher should see that a discussion never 
“just stops.” In the formulation of conclutions, the whole group should 
pate. Perhaps the conclusions reached trill be a summarization of points of 
agreement and disagreement, formulation of a plan of action, a proposal 
of tentative solutions, or a plan for further discussion of the matter. Time w 
alwa>'s saved for thb imporunt step, for without it the dbcusslon is poinue® 
and does not make the contribution to the group living and learning "'n'^'J 
it U intended to make. For children, die question is “Wlut have we decided? 
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When the teacher consistently uses these steps-avoiding mechanization 
or stereotyping, of course— children Icam how to discuss as well as gain 
from the content of the discussion. Thus children come to understand 
that it is democratically efSdent to state and analyze the problem, to 
explore where everyone in the group sands before launching inro the 
various aspects of the discusuon, and to formulate dehnite conclusions. 
Furthermore, children leant to lead discussions as well as to participate 
intelligently and effectively. 

Beginning the Disatssion. In discussion there must, of coune, be leader- 
ship. There must be a chairman of the discussion group, whether cHld 
or teacher, who not only looks after routine matters but who also assumes 
the unique responsibility in the group of keeping the discussion moving, 
of holding contribufions to the point, of milling democratic techniques 
of operation. 

In most of the whole-group dbcussions that occur in the classroom, the 
teacher will act as leader. When you act as discussion leader you will want 
CO begin by seeing that: 

t> The group is physically eomfomWe. 

(“Is the light in your eyes?” “Would you be more comfortable away 
from that register?’^) 

a> The sroup is seated, as much as is possible, in a face*to-face situadoiu 

(“Can you see everyone who will be talking?” “Could you move in so 
that we can see you better?”) 

3. The situation is one of natural, pleasant readiness for attention to the 
problem or topic to be dUeussed. 

(“We won^t need those model airplanes during dbeussion, will we?” 
“May we have everyone’s attention tWs ^vay?”) 

4. The matter to be discussed by the group is clearly stated, with time 
provided to explore possible interpretations and to ask questions about 
possible differences in nicanings. 

(“What does this discussion topic mean ro you?" “IVhae questtons do 
you want to ask before we proceed?”) 

f. A svay to proceed with the discussion is agreed upon by the group. 

("^Vhat shall be our way of talking this matter over?" “How would 
y^ou suggest that we go on from here?") 

<5. Every child is ready to participate. 

(“\Vh 3 t do you have to contribute on riiis matter?” “Would you like 
to make a statement at this time?”) 

Guiding Processes of Disctisssem. As the discussion proceeds, you will 
need to keep track both of what is faemg said and how the group is 
functioning. The following suggestions will help you in guiding what is 
being said: 

I. Ask questions at the appropriate rimes. 

(“^Vhat do you mean?" “Could you give an example or illustraaon?” 
"How b that different from what Maiy said?” “Is that quite the point 
here?” “Is that fact or opinion?”) 
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I. K«p tli= discmsion to the P»”L , „ te wamlemg' 

(“Let’s come b2clc to the point dir^V- «, far " “That U a 

J. Guide the group to sec more in the discussion than they vroiu 

can sec more than that. I’m h^says 

points that might be made.” “What does the au 

5 ds?" “Let’s look at the ma^ from, this P°f ° might 

haven’t mentioned so far." “Arc we thinking of aU the ways vv 
do diis?”) , , . 

4. Help children develop discri^tmg use of undesirable 

(•Wtdott'topttWnco-ioejntoyou? Vtriothm' 

kind of mm^lling?" "Cai/on ““ 


what ‘patr>°^ 

means to“7o«?" “What proof do you have that the 
look alike?” “That's a pretty strong statement, « 1 s« ^ . 

to me to be prejudiced on that matter." “Do policemen )ust put pevi- 

5. SJ^t^arioos pobts of Tiw are mven a to ^ fpjffl 

* (“WTio has a different idea?” “Would you l^c to «y “J" . j ® 

a different pobt of view?” “Johiv would you like to "PjX J ^ ^bat 
the pomi of view you expressed? It s your rum,, Auccj^ w ) 
you thbk.” “It is all right for David to disagree with w. } 

6 . Summarize at times when definite progress h« been madfc 

(“Where do we seem to stand nw on this matter? 
are the good ideas we’ve had $0 far? Jack, will you sute y 
of this matter before we go on?”) . 

7. Interpret clearly with the group me bdividuri's contnbucom 

(“Let’s be sure we see what Jean means before rvt go jf 

accept what Tony says, « may change our conclus^o^ we*^bad 
Jack gave some examples, we’d get his pobt better. M*)^ 
better hear that idea again, Sophia.” “Have you some quesuon y 
like to ask Francme at this time?”) 

8. Pobt out neglected angles that have a bearing on the . -vjji 

(“We seem to have overlooked this matter. “Mayte we some* 

about this, too, b our discussion.” ’Yesterday Frank , por 

thbg that we haven't conadcred yet.” “Have we considered 
parents might think about this?”) , j_~jprf 

9. Qear up misconceptions, cvuuaiy-to-fact statements, mvalid r 

rations of data. . „ j just 

(“Did yon all get tiie same meaning from the quotation mat r 
told os about? ”“^e facts do oot bear you out on that point, Jo.^ ‘'\Ve‘U 
proof can you offer when you nuke that general are 

nave to stop and look at that suggestion more carefully, iwy* 
you sure it nappened just that way?”) 

10. Work for the construcrive expression of ideas. ^ vour 

(“Could we re-state that idea b a more helpful way? ^0?" 

suggestion give us clues as to what to do as well as what n« —jjjer 
“How might that be said so dm we’d see better what b possible 
than just what b impostible?” “What should we do on the way 
farm?") 
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Since good discussion is a cooperative questing for ideas, the group 
leader njust be concerned also with how dlscitssion techniques are being 
used. While tlicre can be no clear line of denurcadon between wlut is 
said and how it b said, here are a number of things which the teacher can 
do to help the group with the processes of dbcussion: 

I. Encourage informality, ease, good humor, 

1. S«k pnicipation from every member of the group, 

3. Discourage arguments. 

4. Keep your opinions to a helpful minimum, 
f. Interrupt •‘speech making" taafuUy. 

6. Use commendation genuinely. 

7. Respect honest dilTercnccs. 

8. Relate the individual's contribution to the group thinking. 

9. Invite peninent original questions. 

l& Encourage courtesy and receptivity to new ideas. 

II. promote independent thinldog. 

it. Discourage “riglit or wrong" and “cither-or" thinking. 

t]. Insist upon fairness to various tides of an issue or problem. 

14. Re on the Iriokout far differing uses and interpretations of the same 
words. 

ij. Maintain ju'afeness of the presence of every* child- 

id. Encourage the speaker to talk to the group rather than just to the leader, 

17. Be semitTve to and release verbally uneipressed rise of tension. 

18. Avoid ptirting pressure on children to get predetermined results. 

19. Lhnic (he length of diseussions realistically in terms of the developmental 
level of the children. 

so. Allow, even encourage, momentary silences whrn thinking is taking 
place. 

SI. Trust group judgments. 

Helping Children Lead Diicusiien. Usually in the early-elementary 
grades the teacher will act as dbcussion leader. In teaching children In 
the latcr-elcmcntary grades to be cffcaivc discussion leaders, remember 
ilut they too must eventually team to do the same things that the adult 
leader does. However, with each child, the teacher must help him improve 
In tlicse abiliries-emphasizing a few at a time. In developing dbcussion 
leaders, it b sometimes wfae to work out with the children suggested guides 
for leading diarussion. Here is an example of some guides worked our by 
one fifth-grade group: 


A Good IXscossian Leader 

I. Keeps the group on ibe subject, 

а. Gives everyone a fair chance to talk. 

3. Stops arguments nicely. 

4- Keeps the group in order. 

5. Helps the group think together. 

б. Is pleasant and fun to work with during discussion periods. 
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Tn addition to helping children wort out inch guides, you on do the 


following: 

I. Ec sure the topic or problem is one ih« the chilil leader can apptoprme y 

K; that .he dheunion b no. too long lor .he developnnnal level «1 
the CToup-probably not over about twenty minut^ 

3. Be me the group members realize their rcsponsibibty E”” 

leader in making the dbnission successful . 

4. Be sure the senuig and the smiauofi are well in hand before mii^ 

matter over to a child leader. the chBd 

5. Be sure that, as a member of the group, you do "o* he really 

leader, but do sensitively “cue in to help him at points wh 

needs the asdstance of more mature judgment. 


Much of the success of dbenssion cspeticnccs b dependent on •>'' > 

that the leader svorlts with the group. To lead dbenssion d"D“=” T 
with finesse, b an art well svoith your best elToit as you lato 
Bring a Mmbcr 0 / a Diicnitian Group. As yon fiDide dneuss^n » 
neriences, you have many oppottumties to teach children hosv to p 
pate effectively as members of a discussion group. This is as unpo 
as teaching children to be discussion leadcrs-if not more so. . 

Perhaps the fint thing to help children understand is •. . 

and Is not. Yon can help children develop the concept tlut •- 

coSperative effort to arrive at group decisions or conclusions awut top 
problems, or issues. You can teach them that discussion fa not aimless ^ 
debate or argument, parroted memorization of facts or 
“pooled ignorance.” There is good discussion only when cvery^ me 
comes to the group prepared to contribute his very best thintog. 

As dtildren develop disoission abOiries, the teacher must help 
come to discussion periods with understandings of themselves , 
peers as social personalities. You will want to trj’ to help the chu 
increasingly realize that when they come to a discussion they: 


1. Seriously intend to be participators. 

2. Satisfactorily are prepared to contrBjute to the discnssion. „ ^ 

3. Democratically enter the discusskm to learn from others as 
contribute to the leanung of ihrir peers. 

4. Open-mindedly expect differences of beliefs, opinion^ values. 

3. Genuinely expect to suspend judgment until Uie evidence clearly 
cates best solutions or concluskxu. 


During the discussion each member of the group should be taught to 
be the Und of participator who: 

X. States his ideas independently whh the understanding that everyone* 
ideas count. 

a. Listens thoughtfully to the contributions of others. 
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3. Times his contributions so that they help to push the discussion ahead. 

4. Asts pertinent questions. 

$, Answers t]ucstions courteously. 

6. Disagrees in a friendly fashion. 

7. Avoids making speeches. 

8. Addresses his comments to the whole group rather than just to the leader. 

9. Speaks pointedly' and dearly so that his contribution is meanin^ul and 
attractive to the listeners. 

10. Uses such common courtesies as “Thank you,” “Pardon me,” “Please say 
that again,” and the like. 

11. Avoids insensitive or derogatory references to the race, religion, status 
of other group members. 

15. Avoids interposing distractions such as playing with objects, talking un> 
necessarily to neighbors, or in other ways attracting attention to himself. 

13. Gives in graciously and honestly in the light of superior evidence. 

14. Avoids unnecessary repetition of points weady well made. 

13. Asks for clariRcatiom of meaning. 

16. Points oot calmly but honestly inadequacies of data, omissions in evi- 
dence, unwarranted conclusions, rash solutions, gross oversimplifications, 
vague generalizations. 

17. Avoids negative criticisms about the qualiw of the discussion. 

18. Helps others make their points well by lacial expression, appropriate 
comment, ape illustration, and the like. 

Group participation in discussion is complicated. You cannot expect the 
members of the group to Icam to do all these things simultaneously. 
Rather, as you evaluate where your group is in its participation, you will 
need to point out and talk over with 2he children next steps for improving 
their abilities in using discussion techniques. You can give them the satis- 
faction of knowing when and how they are doing better. You can build 
constructively on improvements. In these ways children are encouraged 
to seek higher levels of participation in dfacussion individually and as a 
group. They learn not only to reach desired ends but also to share in the 
promotion of democratic processes in thinking together. 

SHARING EXPERIENCES 

Sharing is a different type of group work. Sharing differs from dis- 
cussion chiefly in that it is more like infonnal oral reporting. Whereas 
discussion is primarily pooled thinlcii^, sharing is planned and presented 
to die group by the individual Whereas discussion avoids speech-making, 
sharing is the beginning of informal ^>eech-makmg since it is always in 
some way rcportorbl in purpose. 

Neither should sharing be confused widi planning, which is a specialized 
form of discussion. When a group plans, it uses the best discussion tech- 
niques of which it is capable. When a group shares, the children take turns 
presenting to the group objects, readings, ordinal work, experiences, and 
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ideas. These may or may not be nlated to what other children in the 
group will be presenting during the same period. During the sharing period 
the child assumes the two distinct and discrete roles of participator and 
listener, whereas during discusrion and planning periods he assumes the 
t%vo rfiles simultaneously. 

The Teachers RSle in Sharing Periods. The modem teacher uses shar- 
ing periods for their values both to the individual and to the group. For 
the individual, sharing is an opportunity to coordinate his special abilities 
and interests with those of the group; to develop his ability to get across 
to an audience; to be a good listener; to learn to contribute responsibly to 
his peers. For the peer group, sharing is an opportunity to maximize the 
different abilities and interests of all its members; to coordinate group and 
individual purposes; to create good audience situations; to learn to take 
turns democrarically; to foster group pride in each individual’s develop- 
ments. 

Sharing periods can be richly informative times for the teacher as well 
as for the children. As children share, you will discover many things about 
them; their beliefs, attitudes, values; their interests; their home environ- 
ments; their friendships; their hobbies; their speech habits; their problems, 
wbhes, aspirations. As a result of sharing experiences, also, you will be able 
to see how children are developing in getting up before the group freely; 
in organizing what they have to say; in improving their sWlb of oral 
expression; in demonstrating their ability to hold an audience; in develop- 
ing their own ideas; m being selective in what is suitable for sharing. 

You no doubt have had the thrilling experience of sitting down with 
cliildrcn who, by their facial expressions and eagerness of attitude, clearly 
indicate that they are glad that it is time to share. As you know, this 
does not just happen. It means that the teacher believes sufficiently in 
the process of sharing to provide rcgulady assigned time and to plan for 
it. Frequently this time is at the very beginning of the school day, pre- 
ceding planning. Teachers who place it near the beginning of the day do 
so because, when children bring things from outside the school, they are 
very anxious to share as soon as possible. This is particularly true of chil- 
dren in the early-elementary grades. 

There are addidonal times in the school day when sharing periods may 
be effectively utilized for more specific purposes. One such time is at 
appropriate p).ices in the unit of work. For example; during the exploratoty 
period in which 3 unit of work on their home stare was being considered, 
one fourth-grade group of children took some time to share pictures, 
curios, products, and clippings that had been individually collected. Some 
children showed postcards; of the smte capltol, of street scenes from 
various cities, of churches, hcnpiials, and scenic beauties. Other children 
had souvenirs, examples of comment products, or clippings from neve’s- 
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papcn dealing with important information concerning current state af- 
fairs. Sometimes sluring periods are ako used for current events, prose 
and poetry selections, creative art products, or science apparatus and 
specimens. 

During the sharing period the teacher stays somewhat in the back- 
ground, avoiding a dominating rdlc. He must, however, in as unobtrusive 
a manner as possible, guide the sharing: 

1. By developing a mood of constructive receptivity which constitutes 
readiness for sharing. 

2. By starting the shanng only when this readiness has been achieved. 

3. By choosing the persons who will be next In turn. 

4. By encouraging me audience to help the speaker do his best. 

5. By encouraging the speaker to share with all the group, not just with 
the teacher. 

6. By helping the group to see the significance of each thmg shared. 

7. By guiding the questions which group members choose to ask of the 
speaker. 

8. By sometimes sharing directly himself. 

pi By gauging the length of the period to the inceresr span of the group. 

10. By bringing the period to an interesting and satisfying conclusion. 

Throughout the sharing period, the teacher has to be an attentive 
observer and listener. Since sharing periods grow as they go, the teacher’s 
planning for such times can only be done in broad outline. Through in- 
telligent watching, listening, and reacting sensitively to what is going on 
at the moment, the teacher creatively cues in to the situation. His best 
pre-planning for the next sharing period grows out of his evaluation of 
the last one. From such evaluations he may improve the sharing periods 
wirii reference to physical conditions, duration, choice of materials, listen- 
ing habits, audience disturbances, speaking abilities, attention span, be- 
ginnings, endings, placements within the school day. At appropriate times, 
too, evaluations of sharing should be carried on with the children. In such 
evaluations, children should be encouraged to cite improvements, state 
further needs, plan next steps, and make concrete proposab for putting 
such plans into action. This also guides the teacher in plarming further for 
sharing periods. 

Here are a few cautions which should be observed: 

1. Be sure the group is comfortably settled, face to face, before the first 
child is asked to share. 

2. Do not interrupt the speaker to interpose your ideas or correct his 
English usage. 

3. Help the speaker only when he cannot go on successfully without such 
assistance. 

4. Interrupt the speaker quietly and eouneously if the audience is unco- 
operative. 
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j. Sec that the rarious childrwi «e given equal opportunities to share. 

6. Be cautions in supplying cruetJies to the s^ter, such as putting your 
arm around him, placing your hand <m hk back, interjecting words, and 
the like. 

7. Separate children who may cause disturbances as neighbors before the 
period starts rather than during the period. 

8. Konce the first signs of fatigue so that the period does not degenerate 
into inattention by being too long. 

9. Get some esrimate of the number of things to be shared, so that time 
can be divided somewhat equitably among the different children. 

10. Avoid passmg objects among the group while a child is talking. 

11. Do not show by your facial expression, gesture, or comment that you 
think the child's contribution unworthy. 

For children and teacher alike, sharing experiences can be delightfully 
wortbrvhile if the atmosphere created is one of wholesome freedom, if 
standardls for sharing are not made too high, and if both the group as a 
whole and the individuals in the group are demonstrating improvements 
in their choices of thin^ to share, in their codperadon, and in their 
effectiveness in oral expression. 

Materf^Is for Sharing Pfriodt. In sharing periods at the kindergarten 
level, children frequently begin by exhibiting their toys, showing a leaf 
or stone found on the way to school, telling about the new article of 
clothing they are wearing, or recounting a family experience. It is from 
such simple beginnings that the selection of M'har is appropriate for 
sharing emerges, In helping children develop skillful selectivity, the 
teacher plays an important part. ’IVhen children bring in such materials 
as a piece of string, a broken beverage bottle, or a fragment of tin-foil, the 
teacher treats tl^ as a syTuptom. Perhaps the child's values differ from 
those of the adult. Perhaps the child k seeking attention at any price. 
Perhaps the child’s environment seems so poverty-stricken that he has 
to concoct something to share. Perhaps he is immature in terms of making 
wise choices. When the teacher asks Idmself “Why?” in these cases, rather 
than condemns the individual, he will discover ways to help the child 
improve his choices of sharing materials. 

To help the child learn to select sharing materials, yon can raise such 
questions as these with the children in reference to types of contributions: 

I. Is this something that to you is veiy interesting to calk about? 

1 . Will it be worthwhile to the group? 

j. Can you do s good job of explaining j’oor contribution? 

4. it make the audience want to lisren and ask qaesrions? 

y. Will you be sanshed that yon hare made a goon concribadon to the 
group- 
ie is particularly important that die child be protected from erirical 
analj^is of his contribution at the rime when he is sharing. Tlie rime to 
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use such questions would be in prc'phnning or in e^luadons following 
sharing. 

Children by themselrcs frequently do not recognize the broad cate* 
gorics from which selections for sharing may be made. Sometimes the 
individual child gets the notion that he has nothing of importance to 
share, when in reality there is a vast anjotint of material at his finger tips 
if he but recognizes it. To help children sec potentialities, yon need to 
inventory sharing materials with them in terms of their developmental 
level. Among the commonly used arc concrete materials, readings, creative 
work, and c-Tperiences or ideas. 

The range of concrete materials which children may share is practically 
endless. They may be toys, books, mementos, or other prized personal 
possessions. They may be postcards, mag-izinc pictures, charts, or other 
pictorial representations. They may be model airplanes, miniature furni- 
ture, bird's nests. Tliej* may be wooden shoes, Mexican tinware, Indian 
baskets, or other materials borrowed from adults to sliow to the group. 
The social studies, sdence, the graphic arts, mathematics, music— in fact, 
all areas of the modem curriculum-su^cst to children sources of con- 
crete nuceriab rich in potentialities for significant contributions during 
the sharing period. 

When concrete materials are shared, the child should be taught to 
exhibit them so that all the group can see distinctly and so that the 
showing does not interfere with but adds to the verba) sharing. He must 
leam to keep the objea inconspicuous until his turn for sharing comes. 
He must also leam to put the object out of the way w hen his turn is over, 
so (hat it does not distract attention from the contributions of others. 

In sharing readings, a child may choose a selection which he has enjoyed 
and thinks rfjc group trill abo cn/oy and appreciate. Ir may be a poem, a 
short prose selection, a joke, an exphnation that accompanies a picture, 
a news Item, or an anecdote. When a reading is shared, the child should be 
taught to prepare his material before attempting to read orally to the 
group. He should try to avoid asking for assistance on words during the 
reading. When his turn comes to share, he should have the material ready: 
the place in the book marked; the primed matter immcdbtely at hand. 

Creative work may include: individual products in the graphic arts; 
creative writing in prose and poetry; home-made science equipment and 
appratus; or mathematical experimentations such as counting devices, 
graphs, and three-dimensional figures, \^'hen creati\x work is shared, the 
child should be encouraged to tell explicitly what he has intended to do or 
the meaning he has intended to convey. Again, he must learn to exhibit his 
original work svell so that the group can appreciatively view it. 

In the sharing of experiences or idea^ children abo have a svide variety 
of choices. Tltcy may tell personal expriences, family stories, interesting 
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informarion, humorous anecdotes, and recountings of things seen, heard, 
or read. When children tise such materiab for sharing, you can teach them 
to givx their contributions directly, to avoid meandering, unnecessary 
details, and back-tracking. They sbonld learn to follow some sequence of 
events interestingly. They should be ntught to build up to a high point 
of interest, to employ colorful language, and to avoid anti-climactic effects 
at the end of their contributions. 

As children are given opportunities to participate regularly in sharing 
periods, they increase in their al^ries ro select materials more wisely, to 
prepare for an effective presentation of thdr contributions, to learn where 
and how to end their part appropriately, and to give thoughtful attenrion 
to the sharing of others. 

Ho-w Sfjtjll Grcfups Share. Alihoogh sharing is usually on an individual 
basis, occasionally children may want to share as smaJl groups. A small 
group may share a story that Aey have read with the whole room; they 
may present an original skit or dramatized version of a story; they may 
present interesting information which they have gathered on a topic or 
hobby; or they may voluntarily demonstrate something upon which they 
have worked eoUecrively, such as a choral reading, a group of folk songs, 
homemade musical Instruments, or some science experiments with water. 
In these cases the children must know about this responsibility fat enough 
in advance that they can work out their general organization, allocate spe- 
ciffc jobs, and coordinate their methods of presenDtion. 

Before small groups share, the teacher will need ro work with them 
enough to assure a satisfactory presentation. While the group leadership 
Itself should rem^dn with the cl^dren, you can help in their preparation 
and presentation by: 

1. Planning with them about content, time, and materials. 

2. CoQSsdeEing with them theit proposed general organization. 

3. Analyzing with them their proposals for the diviswn of labor. ^ 

4. Offering various kinds of suggested improvements for their final approval 
or disapprovaL 

5. Encouraging originality of presentation. 

d. Providing time when the group can work together independently. 

7. Participating directly in the presencadon when your hdp is necessary. 

Following the sharing, you m:^ want to appraise the outcome with 
the small group itself as well as with the room as a whole. During the 
evaluation, the children should be free to express their otvn feelings of 
the success of their undertaking. They should be helped to sec wherein 
they did well and wherein, if th^ were doing it over, they would make 
modifications. They should come away from the experience with the 
feeling that they have done someffiing of significance for the group, that 
they can point with satisfaction to vi^t the various members have con- 
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tributed, and that they have learned more about group processes of 
operation from the experience. 

Sharing isith Other Classroom Groups. Sometimes one room shares with 
another room in the school. In these situations the children may do some- 
thing helpful for another room. For instance, an older group may help a 
younger group locate books and pictures that will be useful to the younger 
children in enterprises that they are canyii^ on. Younger children might 
collect and share with an older group concrete materials that they know 
wUl be helpful to them in a field of particular interest. 

In room-to-room sharing, one group may entertain another group with 
informal dramatizations, original stories and poems, music, and the like. Or 
they may share together something that is mutually beneficial, espedally 
when there are overlapping purposes. In one school a unit of work on 
modem transportation in the third grade tvas in progress at the same 
time that a unit on pioneer life was being carried on in the fourth grade. 
At those points where their concerns had common elements, the nvo 
room groups spent several profitable sharing periods together. Occasionally 
there is an opportunity for a group in one school to share with another 
group in a different building. In one situation two sixth grades, both of 
whom had selected units of work on Canada, got together and shared their 
activities with each other, after which they saw a new movie on Canada 
and did some French Canadian folk dances together to round out the 
experience. 

In room-to-room sharing experiences, the general guides previously 
mentioned remain much the same, since all good sharing demands pre- 
planmng, definite time pTovisions, a satisfactory audience situation, in- 
teresting, voluntary contributions from indiridmls, and honest appraisal 
of both the participators and the audience. By giving children a variety 
of types of sharing experiences, they learn to be effective speakers and 
seitsitive listeners. They leam that sharing is a mutually beneficial and 
satisfying experience in democratic living and learning at school. 

RESEASai EXPERIENCES 

In the outmoded school, study centered largely in the accomplishment 
of assigned tasks on assigned topics in prescribed textbooks. When the 
teacher thought sufficient time had been spent on the material, he ques- 
tioned the children. This procedure tws then repeated until the books in 
the various subjects «'ere completed. 

The modem school conceives study differently. Good study involves 
not only the masrerj' of materials but also the use of effective study tech- 
niques and the development of methods of attacking problems. The 
modem school teache where to locate appropriate materials and how 
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to use such types of study helps as encyclopedias, almanacs, and diction- 
aries. It encourages children to organize ideas derived from a variety of 
sources. It aims to eventuate in thmltir^ rather than memorization; in the 
successful use of many different materials rather than the mere coverage 
of a single text; in the skills of locaring, selecting, and o^anizing materials 
rather than in the acceptance of a ringle source of authority. Study periods 
in the modem school arc always quiet but purposefully active periods. 
Individuals, small groups, and in some cases the entire class pursue the 
answers to questions or problems which they have helped to formulate and 
for which they have assumed the responsibilit)' of giving their findings to 
the group. On the child’s level of dev'elopment such study is research, for 
research is the systematic seeking for the ans\vers to questions which are 
considered important by the individuals engaging in the quest. 

Asmnting Responsibilities for Researcb. Before children can select re- 
sponsibilities for specific research activities, the group must have agreed 
upon the questions, topics, or problem areas to be explored. With children 
in the early-elementary grades, rather specific questions arc to be expected, 
such as the following; 

Oar Corntmauty Helpers 
1. The Mailmaa 

I. Where does the mallmaagee the ma3? 

3. How does the nuUmin know hk route? 

3. How are packages delivered? 

4. How does the nuUrrun sort the mail? 

As the cWldren grow older, they arc able to work out with the teacher 
larger topics or problems on which they want research done by the 
members of the group. In some cases these are worked out as questions; in 
others they are stated as topic headings. One sixth-grade group, after 
many questions had been asked and many topics suggested, finely Jre- 
organized ihcir giudes to research thus: 

Our Cojudim Neighbors 

I. Canada Today 

A. Its size, surface 

B. Its chief natural resources 
C Its industries 

D. Its government 

£. Its place in the British Enqm 

IL Canada’s History 
A- Its early settlement 
B. Its early leaders 
G Its development as a country 
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in. \Vhac Canada Cotiifibutcs to ^ WotW 

A. Its products 

B. Its part in world events 

rV. How Canada Works with the United States 

A. What the United States imports from Canada 

B. What Canada imports from the United States 

C. Agreements between the two countries 

In the organization for research the teacher must take an active part: 
encouraging the children to tell what they want to know; guiding and 
participating in the selection and organization of ideas; helping them locate 
source materials-, and getting committee groups arranged to do the re- 
search. 

Once the problems or topics have been agreed upon, the neat major job 
b to decide what aspects of the research are to be done by committees, by 
individuab, and by the whole group. In making committee arrangements, 
the teacher, with the more mature judgment, assumes the role of leader- 
ship. He guides the children to agreemCTits on the number of committees 
needed and the approximate size of each, the method of selecting com- 
mittee memben, and the way in which the committees will organize them- 
selves for doing their work. Size of committees may vary, depending upon 
the scope of the research topic, but probably no committee should be 
smallet than three or four membets or larger than seven ot eight. 

There are several possible methods of selecting committee members. 
The least desirable method b assignment by the teacher. More desirable 
methods include the following: 

I. Children write down their first and second choices, from which a small 
group of children and the teacher work out committee assignments. 

a. Qindren orally express their choices, which are written on the black- 
board. As one committee is closed, children choose from the remaining 
topics. 

3. Children tell the teacher their chmees or write their names after a posted 
list of questions or topics for research. 

Once the memben arc selected, time for committee meetings must be 
arranged. At the first meeting, the group may wish to appoint a chairman 
whose responsibility it becomes to coordinate the efforts of the members 
and keep the teacher posted on problwns that the group is facing in finding 
materials, organizing their materials, or working together cooperatively. 
Occasionally, to give certain children needed experience, the teacher may 
appoint or suggest a chairman. But, for the most part, the committee 
members will select their chairman independently. Usually the room as 3 
whole sets up criteria for selecting chairmen. Here are the criteria es- 
tablished by one fifth grade: 
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Duties of a Comtiattet Cbjimim 
I. The chainnan must be able to get along veil with other people, 
j. The chairman most know how' to keep the commitree members worlang. 
j. The chairman must be willing to work hard for the good of his group. 

4. The chairman must remember to keep the teacher posted on important 
points. 

5. The chainnan must cooperate sciih the group, without trjmg to be the 
boss. 

Other importanr first steps in conunittcc group tvork include nndcr- 
standing their particular job; locating sources of research materials; 
dividing up the work to be done; making pbns for keeping fcUosv mem- 
bers informed of progress made; and agreeing upon ways to share available 
materials among all the members. 

During these organiaational meetings of the committee groups, you will 
want to be actively alert to how each group b getting started- Even wWle 
working tvith one pam'cular group which momcniairily needs yuor ud- 
inediate attentioa, j*ou Mill want to keep at least one eye on what other 
groups are doing. Your movement from group to groop-with a qoesdon 
here, a suggestion there; a word of enceuragemeni in the third place— 
b assurance to the children that you are interested in seeing that every 
conunittee gets of? to a good state. 

CoWeering SUteriiU for Resesreb. If committees are to achieve their best 
results, there must be adequate materiik arable. Some of these materials 
will, of course, be found in sets of lefcrmce books. Others will be found 
in rii^Ie copies of books, somerimes by book tide, sometimes by tables 
of concents or indens. Still others may be found in pamphlets, government 
bulletins, magazine articles, newspaper clippings, or, if carefully selected, 
advenbii^ brochures. Pictures, dtam, and graphs are frequendy desirable 
as well as other DT® visual aids and coiicreie materials. 

It fa probably to assemble all the reading research matetiak in one 
conveniendy located place, so dut they will be rcqdilj' available for vse. 
A table or specially dcs^nated book shelves may serve this purpose welL 
l^Tide the teacher will assume considerable responsibility for locating 
and collecting research materials, children can frequently be very helpful. 
They can be encouraged to get materials from their homes or Ae public 
librancs. Somerimes they are able to write to companies for free materials 
that may be useful One test of good research work fa Ae enAusiasm of Ac 
diildrcn for searching out source materials that will be helpful not only 
to Acir own committee but also tti oriicr committee groups. Thus Ac 
collections of materials may increase as Ac research progresses. 

In your search you will try to locate sources of information that are 
suitable to Ae differing AHiries of Ac children in your room. Henty 
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of easy reading materials for all of the children should be available. Some 
books and magazines that are largely pictorial will be valuable. Materials 
written from different points of view— perhaps even conflicting points of 
view— will be useful to encourage children’s critical thinking. 

In some classrooms a special library committee assumes the responsi- 
bility of keeping the research materials in order, of organizing them by 
appropriate topics, of checking them in and out. In any case, some orderli- 
ness and provision for continuous sharing of materials are necessary if every 
committee is to make the most of its time. 

Working irir/j Research Materials. When the committee groups are 
organized and oriented to their work, the research is well under way. The 
next step is the individual and group study which is necesary for suc- 
cessful committee contributions. Children will need your direct help in 
this aspect of research experiences. 

Iri fint place, they will need assistance in learning how to use 
reference books efficiently and effectively. This includes the use of tables 
of contents, indexes, and side headings in individual books as well as ways 
to locate materials economically in reference books and encyclopedias. 
To take time to teach children to use such aids is important. If the children 
have already had some experience In locating materials in books, your 
alert obsen'ation may uncover time-wasting practices or evidences of 
misconceptions that you will need to correct with the group as a whole. 
Or you may discover small groups or individuals who need help in im- 
proving their abiliw to locate specific information. 

In the second place, as the ^ildren progress in their research, you 
may also need to lielp individuak or groups with their reading skills. Some 
of the children may need assistance with central thought or total mean- 
ing. Others may be having difficulties with the organization of ideas; still 
others with word, sentence, or paragraph meanings. While children are 
working on research, the teacher has a fine opportunity to guide them in 
their functional improvement of the skills of reading. In your movement 
from individual to individual or committee to committee, you will want 
to diagnose children’s needs in reading skills and then provide periods 
other than research time in which purposeful practice is given on the 
skills needed in doing effective inforroatiorul reading. Occasionally a com- 
mirtee or individuals locate valuable material which they cannot inde- 
pendently read with meaning. In these cases it is wise for the teacher to 
sit down with the children concerned, read to them, and discuss the ideas 
gained when the material has been read to them. 

In the third place, children will need your guidance in organizing the 
ideas obtained from their research. Note-taking and outlining are skills 
with which the children will need considerable help throughout the later- 
elementary grades. All too frequently children are able merely to copy 
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from some books verbatim and sometimes think that this completes their 
responsibility. To teach children to read, assimilate ideas, and then put 
them in their own words takes patience at^ continued experience. There 
is no one way to help children learn to take notes or outline effectively. At 
times you will need to give direct imtniction to the whole group in or- 
ganizing ideas from printed materials. In these instances, the language-arts 
books available in your school will be useful as references. As a caution, 
remember the maturity of the children, and keep the notC'taking and 
outlining simple enough that they can succeed satisfactorily with these 
skills of data coUcction. 

In the fourth place, committees need assistance in pooling their ideas 
and organizing their information for presentation. As research progresses, 
you will need to provide time for committees to work together, thinking 
about their findings, critically examining their conclusions, collecting 
more evidence, reorganizing Aeir ideas, planning waj*s to present their 
materials, and practicing their presentation so that they will be effective 
in their reporting to the room group. 

Throughout the research the teacher must be sure to see that there is a 
neat balance of time provided for individual and committee work. At 
times, both t)’pes may be going on simultaneously in the room, with some 
committees meeting and others working individually. This means that, at 
the beginning of the research time, you will need to know what each 
committee plans to do during this particular period so that you can give 
your best help accordingly. 

While work on research is in progress, the teacher prepares himself the 
best that he can to be at one and the same time a stimulator, searcher for 
materials, helper, informer, questioner, and general manager. It is a very 
satisfying experience to help chUdren help themselves as they purpose- 
fully and cooperatively seek out important knowledge to contribute to 
their peers. 

Reporting Research. There is no uniform pattern to be followed in 
reporting research. In some instances, committees make their reports as 
soon as they are ready. In other instances, the reports are saved until all the 
rammittees are ready and then time is set aside for several days in which 
the reports are given in sequrace. In still other insances, each committee 
gives several progress reports, followed by a summary report at the con- 
clusion of the study. \^4uchevcr mediod of reporting is utilized is de- 
pendent upon the best judgment of the teacher and the children of what 
would seem to be most beneficial in the particular drcumstance. 

While committees are planrting, yon wiU need to think through with 
them some waj’s in which their reports might be presented: 

1. As a senes of short individual l e pons 

2 . In a quesaon-and-answer sequence 
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/. As tn mfomii] pinel or round-iable discussion 

4. As an illustratco discussion, milizii^ charts, graplis, sl-ecches, pictures, 
slides, moilcls, nr other visual aMi 

5. As a demonstration or a series of demonstrations 

6. As 8 dramatuation. 

During the aaual reporting, the tocher's rClc is one of listening sjTrtpa- 
thetically but critically to the facts, figures, and Ideas expressed. He is 
particubrly alcn to catch misconcepiions, incongniittes, misstalctncncs of 
facts, dangerous generalizations. He notes also questions which he should 
aslc following the report. During the reporting, as in sharing, the teacher 
renains inconspicuous. He knows that he can ask his questions and make 
his suggestions after the report bencr than interrupting and intruding 
in the report as it is in progress. He knows also that he will have better 
times than these to correct children's rnglisli usage. He is alert to how the 
audience is helping the reporters. In extreme cases of misbehavior, for the 
good of the committee, he will firmly interrupt enough to assure a better 
hearing for the children's efforts. On the uhole, however, if the previous 
phases of the research experience have been carefully planned and carried 
out, the reponing itself goes wr)* well, carried chiefly by the committee’s 
enthusiastic desire to share their findings with their peers. 

Following each report, time should lie provided for whole-group dis- 
cuislnn. Hib is the time for other childreit to ask questions, to add their 
eontributiofts, to quer)' the committee about the adeqtiacj’ of their data 
or the authority of their sources. This is the time for the teacher to raise 
ha questions, to clear up misconceptions, to encourage the committee to 
clarify their thinking on less well developed phases of their report. This 
is the time for the group to request the committee to do further research 
if new questions arise or if some phases of the report seem inadequately 
handled. This is the time to give the committee honest praise for what- 
ever they have done well. 

If one committee report fa to be followed immediately by a second 
report, the teacher must see that an ad«|uatc transition is made. Perhaps, 
too, a moment of relaxation will assure the second committee a good audi- 
ence. In scheduling the committee reports, consideration of the attention 
span of the group should be realistically taken into account. It is generally 
better to spread reports over several successive days to assure each com- 
mittee a relaxed, sympthctic audience tiun to attempt to hurrj’ or crowd 
them, and thus destroy what, to the children, is the climax of their re- 
search efforts. 

Evihuthtg Rescircb Experieneef. In appraising the total research ex- 
perience, you will, generally, follow the acceptable practice of honestly 
but sjTnpthetically looking at accomplishments. Four important, inter- 
rebted considerations In the process of the es'aluation will be: the extent 
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to which purposes •w’ere achieved; the strengths of the various committee 
reports; the ways in which spedfic research abilities are improving; and 
the next improvements to be undertaken- 
You may also find it desirable to dfccuss and list the learnings of the 
group in research methods. This b the way one group of sixth-grade chil- 
dren responded concerning their use of methods of research, in experience- 
chart fonn; 

Our Retearcb Methods 

j. We are learning to sort out important information from unimportant 
information. 

j. We are learning to read from more than one source. 

3. We are learning to put information into our own words. 

4. We are learning to organize our materiab under big topics better. 

5. We are learrung to read charts, graphs, and maps to help us get informa- 
tion. 

6. We axe Icariung not to be satisfied wkh just the fijst materials we locate. 

7. We arc learning to read quesdoningly. 

As children have increasing numbers of experiences with research study, 
they become more adept in evaluating their plans, their location of 
materials, their procedures in committee organization, and their research 
methods. They become more critical students of problems and topics 
and more sldUful searchers after mformation, facts, and ideas that are 
significant to them. 

Research by the Whole Group. All that has been said about research by 
committee groups has implications for situations in which all the children 
in the room work as a whole group. Sometimes the research topic or 
problem is too immediate in importance or too narrow in scope to war- 
rant committee organization, ^metimes, even in research experiences 
organized around committees, k is necessaiy for the teacher to give the 
group as a whole some guided work with new research methods or with 
those techniques with irhich different committees are having difficulty. 
Sometimes there may be information so imponant to all the committees 
that it is more economical of time and energy to spend a period or two as 
one big group with such materials. In these cases, the group as a whole 
directly attacks the problem or question, udih individuals seeking informa- 
tion in various similar sources or widi rite group as a svhole reading and 
discussing the same material. 

At times, if some reading matter is useful information but too difficult 
for most of the children to read, the teacher will want to read It to them, 
pausing for discussion as he progresses from one main idea to the next. In 
these situations, the teacher not only offers the group especially important 
information but also gives the children readiness experiences for mastering 
such materials and adds to their drives for improving their skills in reading. 
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This is. moreover, a way to provide for the group valuable experiences 
in learning to lisren critically to informational matter. 

In whole-group research e.Tperiences, the teacher has an excellent op- 
portunity* to initiate children into research methods and to give them an 
over-view of research techniques. Since children cannot be expected to 
master independently the intricacies of research, there b frequent need 
for the teacher to work directly with the class as a v hole in their research 
experiences: in the social studies, mathematics, science, the language arts- 
in fact, in practically all of the areas of curriculum experience. When the 
teacher becomes "research-minded,” he secs many opportunities to expand 
children’s learnings in the processes of research. Creative teachers fre- 
quently are heard to say: 

“Let's look that word up in several dilTereni dictionaries." 

"We have six different language books in our room library. Let's divide 
up. and for tomorrow see what different authorities uy about the qualities 
of a good thank-you note.” 

“Wc seem to need to know the answer to an important quesrion ‘^\’hy do 
our plants need more light?’ before ahead w«h out science n- 
periments. Who will volunteer to look this up in the encyclopedia? In 
our reicnce books’ \Vho will sec the scicnct teacher at the high rehool? 
Could some of you go to sec Mr. Johnson, the florist, after school today?" 
“I'd like to read from this book about mathematics which Jean’s father 
sent us. Listen to see how many uses of decimals in our everyday lives j’ou 
can And in these two pages.” 

“Jack got this list of duties of t bus driver from hh uncle who drives 
one of our eit)- buses. He'll read the list for us and then answer our ques- 
tions or get the aawvers from hb uncle.” 

You can sec that some whole-group research will be planned well in 
advance and some will grow out of unamkipsted questiom or problems. 
In both cases, the alcn teacher starts with the children’s purposes and 
proceeds with them to explore approprbic sources of information, to 
utilize sound research techniques, to pool information, to achieve satb- 
factory reports, and to appraise, however briefly, the results. 

Research Work in the Early -eiementary Grades. Research work really 
begins in the kindergarten. W'hcn five-year-olds ask questions the answers 
to which involve group exploration and investigation at their level of 
development, research has begun- From these b^innings the teacher in 
the eariv-clementary grades proceeds to develop suitable research pro- 
cedures 'and techniques. In spirit the concept of research b the same as 
that in the later-elementary grades. The chief difference lies in the or- 
ganizational practices w-hich the teacher utilizes with the younger children; 

I. Whereas the older children itm’ work in committees, in the early-ele- 
mentary grades the chfldren will work lately as one group-as a com- 
mittee of the whole. 
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2. AVhereas the older chlJdrea do eoimienhie reading from a raricty of 
sonrees. in the early-elementary grades the children ttill do rclatirely little 
independent reading of such materials. In addition, the teacher may read 
to tfaem from sercral different boots*, thej' may use marerials u^Iy 
pictorial in namrt; they may use persons— their parents, other relatives, 
neighbors-as sources of informaoon; or they may use direct observation 
in riieir environment. 

3. "Whereas «Tth older children committees will tate on responsibilities for 
larger topics or ^uesrions, children tn the early-elementary grades wiU 
search out pertinent informadon as individuals or as severa mdividuals, 
seeking answers to quite specific questions. 

4. IkTiereas older children will frequently assume rcsponsibSitics as commit- 
tees for organizing ideas, taking notes, and making outlines, in the early- 
elementarj- grades the teacher will act as guide to dtscussion and as 
secretary' for most of the wrinen work, taking notes and otganirii^ ideas 
from the children's dictation. 

5. kATiereas in the later-elementaiy grades wav's of repotting arc worked 
out fay comrnittee groups, in the early-elcinentar)* gndes the reporting 
is more immediate, spontaaeoas, indindoal, and Jess formally organized. 

6. AVTicreas older children’s evaloadoas may be quite comprehensive, in the 
early-elementary grades the answeta to simply suted, direct questions 
serve as the evaluation procedures emplo)*ed: Did we answer ouf yw- 
tions? How did Bobbj*, fiOly. and Barbara help ns answer our qoesaoss? 
Are there other thhp we want to find out about next? How did our 
walking trip help to answer our questions^ 

7. kk'hereas older children can pro;eer their research weeks ahead, the 
qucuriiy of j-ounget children demands that they must seek answers to 
questions that can be obtained and reported in a brief period of time— 
a matter of a day or two. 

As the teacher guides reseurtdi in the early-elementary grades, he is 
alwaj’s alert to the oppommides for grvii^ children “research readiness” 
experiences. By working with the committee of the whole, he is helping 
children get ready for committee work later on. By giving childrm ex- 
pericnccs in aacking down infonnadon by direct observadon or from 
oral commnnicarion with adults, the teacher is helpmg children into 
research reading. This does not imply that research experiences in the 
early-elementary grades are not s^nificanc in and of themselves. It does 
mean, however, that the tcarficr recognizes the developmental limicadotB 
of younger childicn in rcalsocally derer mlning the scope of the problems 
or questions, the ways to proceed in gathering infonnadon, the repordi^ 
of findings, and the appra^ of the outcomes. The teacher does recognize 
that he takes much more direct respoosibilhy in maners of organizii^ 
ideas and following through on plans than is necessary with older children. 
In this way he cont^ves his job as direcdtiff researidi for the immediate 
values to the group that accrue therefrom, as promoting readiness for 
further research work, and as developing added insight into group 
proceses. Through this teacher guidance children move progressively 
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toward higher levels of research procedures and tcchnJfjiics, toward more 
mature tliinking, and toward fuller realization of the potentialities of group 
processes as a means of studying important prohleno, topics, or questions. 
In this way study habits and sMIs, at eveiy grade level, are functionally 
developed, purposefully improved, and realistically utilized. 

IN'PEPEKDE.NT tVORK EXPERIEXCES AT 501001, 

Whenever the teacher needs to work with a small group in. the class- 
room, there is alwa}’s the accompanying problem of what the rest of the 
children nill do. To solve this problem, the “1900 model’' school hit upon 
the idea of “busy work.” Busy work was. as the name implies, simple little 
tasks thought up by the ingenious teacher to keep the children working 
quietly in their scats while he was teaching other children. Sometimes tiiis 
was copy work, in which the children wrote over and over again the 
same exercise materials. Sometimes it was little "letter cards,” from which 
the children made words from small pasteboard letters-'vords whicli titc 
teacher had written on the chalkboard. Sometimes it was making swlizcd 
little designs with cra)'ons, exact duplicates of an c-tamplc which the 
teacher supplied. 

\Vhen some alert teachers began to question the educative values of 
busy work, the idea of seat\vork evolved. Searwork differed from busy 
work in only one important respect. It aimed to relate more direct])’ to 
the w-Ofk that was going on at the time In the room. If children had read 
a story about a visit to the farm, the teacher put on the chalkboard some 
questions to anssver, or direcoons for nuking a picture. If the children 
had been doing muldplication problems m arithmetic, the tcadicr put 
twenty more similar problems on the chalUioard to be done as seatwork. 
Most frequently this scan» ark was dircaed tow ard the master)’ of the 
skills and materials being commonly taught. It was an additional way to 
provide fot drill and memorization and at the same time keep the children 
busily occupied at their scats. From this idea came the early workbooks 
that were introduced into the elementary school 

The modem school repudiates the idea of busy work, recognizes the 
short-comings of seatwork, and provides, instead, independent work ex- 
periences for children. The concept of independent work experiences 
assumes that there arc rimes when children need to work m grtiups and 
times when the)' need to work alone. It assumes that important pluses of 
the development of pcnonal study habits and skills h an individual matter, 
individually learned, even w hen the results of such study make a contribu- 
tion to the group work. It assumes that independent work experiences rest 
the present status of children’s abilities to attack join efficiently, to 
manage rime effeaivcly, to work without direa assistance, to make dc- 
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dsions mtelligendy, to consider Ac r%hts of oAcn, and to achieve 
ti’orthy prodncts independendy. 

Kinds of Independent Periods. In Ae-fnodem dementatj* school 
Acre arc several important kinds of iodependcot work periods adlized to 
help cluldrcn leam to do significartt work uiAout immediate adult 
direction. Independent work commonly goes on in Ac foUovnng kinds 
of situations: 

1. \\’hen Ac teaAer is working wnh one small group in direct leami^ 
sttuadons, and Ae rest of Ac children are directing Aeir own work on 
agtted'Upon jobs 

a. During comirittee group work, when some committees are meeArg and 
oAers are wotKng as indlnduals 

3. At Anes when all Ae children are working mdindnalls'. and the tea Act 
moves from child to chOd, helfung caA whb bis inAvidual needs 

4. DoAig free-choice periods, in which caA child selects his own actfvTDCS 
and carries Aem through. 

Daring Aese kinds of situations Ae teacher can observe cfaildrea’s 
work habits even while working wiA other groups or ind'nrjduals. 
Through Ae utilization of such periods he has oppormaities to help 
children develop in self-reliance and self-discipline. In a very real sense, 
Aen, xndependeert work is also group work, for Ae reacher so guides Ae 
children that Ae effom of tndindi^ are codrdinated in Ae best Lnrer- 
ests of Ae group as a whole. 

Organiang Independent Work Periods. The teaAcr facts some wofk- 
a-day prohlcms in plannii^ for mdependent woA periods. One soA 
problem is Ae IcngA of Anc that b practicable for mdependent work. 
Your best gmdes in thb regard are Ae developmental level of Ae children, 
Ae puiposefuloess of the activities carried on, and Ae kinds of learning 
materials utilized. It b better to have Aorter periods 3 n whiA good 
habits of work ate developed than longer perioA in which poor study 
habits result, doe to fzt^e, short attention span, inadequare materials, or 
bek of varietj' m activities. WA shorter woA periods planning tenA to 
be more effective. The leogA of rime for mdependent work there- 
fore, vary from group to group m rebtion to namrity. 

AnoAer considetation mvolves materials. If independent woA periods 
are to be well orgamzed. Acre must be aderjoate imteruls whh whiA 
Aildren can wort Chfldren mtsc be supplied wiA enot^h books, enough 
maps or charts, enough cons tr uAoo material. The materials must be 
suitably gauged to Ae accomplbhnocnt levels of children so that Aey arc 
able to work wiA Aem meaningfnilv and sutxenfoUy. The materials 
must be purposefol to the imitvidoal AQdren using Aem, and Aey most 
be sufficiently varied from day to day that children are not bored or in- 
different m Aeir mdividual work. Moreover, mateziab that are self-helps 
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in Study, such as dictionaries and reference books, should be immediately 
accessible. 

A third consideration concerns the development of habits of work, a 
primary purpose of independent work periods. Qiildren cannot be ex- 
pected to develop well in this respect without guidance. This means that 
acceptable behavior standards for independent work periods must be 
cooperatively established and lived up to. It means that for each inde- 
pendent work period the teacher most be sure that the children pbn with 
him ivhat they are to do, how they are to do it, and what they will do 
should they finish their original pbns before the period is over. Through- 
out the period a quiet, businesslike atmosphere should prevail. Children 
should be considerate of others in asking help from the teacher. Move- 
ment around the room should be in terms of important needs only, and 
time should not be wasted in needless talking to neighbors, sporadic at- 
tention to the job at hand, or idleness. The beginnings of work periods 
arc highly important. You will want children clearly to understand their 
tasks and their responsibilities, and have the necessary equipment or 
supplies at hand before starring their work. Othertvise the period has a 
disorganized beginning, with children who are not ready for work dis- 
rupting those who are. The few minutes it takes to prepare the children 
for independent work is saved many rimes over in the improved study 
situation which ensues. 

A fourth consideration is evaluation. As with other types of work, 
appraisal is indispensable. At regular intervals you will u'ant to discuss 
progress made, new goab, and children’s questions concerning independ- 
ent work. However, if within a given period work is not going well, 
to stop and evaluate right then may be imperative. Your best judgment 
is required in this matter, and your apprabal with the children should be 
specific, in terms of observed behavior, rather than general or abstract. 

A fifth consideration is the conditions for study. Such facton as light, 
heat, ventilation, and seating have a marked effect on how children work. 
Distractions, needless interruptions, and unneccssaiy noise and move- 
ment keep children from concentrating on their jobs. As the work period 
begins, the teacher and children should scrutinize the ^^'o^king conditions 
and plan realistically to create the best rituation for work that is feasible 
in terms of equipment, materials, physical surroundings, weather con- 
dirions, and rime. 

Suitable Activities for Independent Work. Not all types of activities 
carried on in the modem elementary school lend themselves to effective 
independent work. Some activities demand direct attention of the 
teacher in a group situation. Other activities arc suitable only when 
necessary movement and noise will not interfere with the work of others. 

In general, you know that independent work should be purposeful. 
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functional, and contributory in some way to the ongoing enterprises of 
the group. You know also that independent work must effectually con- 
tribute to the development of the indindaaL You realize that these must 
be jobs that the individual can successfully accomplish independently, 
both in the processes involved in the doing and in the products that are 
the normal expectation from the endeavor. Moreover, the activities 
should afford children varicty-^hould avoid monotony and sameness. 

To be more specific, there arc lyp® activities that can be men- 
tioned as suitable for independent work time; 

1. Recreational Children can profitably devote time to the reading 

of fiction, biography, poetry, and iofomution. They can also read 
picniie books or children’s magazines and newspapers mat are available. 

2. Researeb reading. The individual may do reading either em topics or 
problems for which he has assumed responsiblliTy to the group or in 
which he has a personal, special interest. 

3. Creative •vriting. Children can be cncounged to create original stories, 
poems, descriptions, book reviews, news items for the school paper, in- 
formal essays; letters, riddles, diaries, and $0 on. In some cases, children 
may make personal copies of group^ictated materials. 

4. Creative art vork. Quldreo may profiobly work in varioos art media: 
paioong, modeling, carving, crayoning, weaving, sewing, knlrting, mak- 
ing block and spatter prmts, and the like, lliis period may also be 
utilized for maUog hobday favors and gifts; for room decorations; for 
costume-making. 

5. Manipulatory experimentation. Individuals may work with concrete 
materials that help ro build concepts in mstfaematics, sdeace, and the 
social studies; with puzzles that develop perception of likenesses and 
differences; with games chat porposefuliy develop skills. 

6. Practice on skills. Quldren may work with practice materials on specific 
skills in wWch they recognoe their individual need for improvement. 
The individual might be vvirldng with one of the foUownig, for example.' 
handwriting, multiplication combinations, practical spelling lists, edltii^ 
written work, 

7. Room and school duties. In carrying out room responsibilities, children 
may; catalog or straighten the room library; care for plants or p^; 
tidy the hoosekeeping comer or supply cupboard; get mid-morning 
londi supplies or rest equipment ready for the group; mount pictures 
for the room materials bsueau. 

In carrying out school r esp o asi bairiet, children may; pump up soccer 
balls; act as school librarian; serve as school receptionist; care for school 
grounds; arrange hall bulletin boards; participate in all-school committee 
responsibilltjes. 

8. Activities related to room enterprises. Sometimes there arc jobs related 
ro the Bnir of work or other room enterpriset that mdividBals indicate 
a willingness to take on durit^ independent work periods. Examples are: 
assembling an exhibit; arranging a cnaUctm-board display; making labeb 
for a coUecrion; planning a report or oral reading; arranging a bibHogM- 
phy of reading materials; making charts, grapls, slides, modeb; organiz- 
ing the produce for the zoom grocery store. 
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can spend the remainder of the time a^iUble. It also constructively points 
out to the child that there arc always other interesting things to do— that 
“rime is what you do with it.” 

Finally, the modem teacher realizes that the products of independent 
work periods may be for the sheer joy of experimentation and creation; 
for personal utilitarian purposes; for the improvement of group living in 
the room environment; or for contribution to the on-going enterprises 
of the group. 

Helping Children Improve in Work Habits. Children Icam to improve 
in their abilitiK to work independently through svise teacher emphasis on 
processes of study. Whereas once the teacher was concerned almost 
entirely with products, the modem teacher guides children’s attitudes 
lovvard study, their ways of working, and their development of self-- 
reliance in solving unforeseen problems when they arise. 

As the teacher observes children at work independently, he gets leads 
to ways in wWch he can help children improve their habits of study. That 
he may constructively aid individuals with specific work habits and 
study skills, he keeps such questions as the follotving in mind: 

t. Does the child plan his job sufficiently before beginning his work? 

X. Does he efiidencly get ms macerials ready for work? 

3. Does he avoid inteitering with the work of othen? 

4. Is he developing In self-reliance? 

5. Is he able to cooceatrate on the job at hand? 

6. Does he manage his time economically? 

7. Does he care for equipment properly? 

8. Does he conserve supplies considerately? 

9. Does he see his job chraugh to satisfactory completioo? 

10. Arc his products worthy of his best efforts? 

11. Is he ef^ient in cleamng up and potting materials away at the end of 
the work period? 

II. Does he satisfactorily follow through on his plans and live up to his 
agreements? 

13. Is he developing further insight into what constitute good work habits? 

The teacher’s answers to such questions as these give him clues as to 
what next steps he needs to take in guiding the individual wdth his work 
habits. The child may need direct assistance. An individual conference 
may help him. Comparison of his recent work with earh'er work may 
be effectual in showing progress and farther needs. The child may ask 
specific questions the answers to wKch lead to improvement of his study 
skills. Occasionally, the cWld will be best helped through demonstration, 
through observing how other children do the same thing, through work- 
ing directly with another child. Here the teacher’s best judgment is his 
chief asset in determining what techniques may help the child to improve 
both the processes and products of Ws independent work. 
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If reliability and dependability in work habits are to be developed, inde- 
pendent work is necessary'. Independent work time often demands that 
children work very quietly. However, the degree of quiet is relative to the 
types of work being done. Successful independent work is not too much 
to expect of children provided that the periods are not too long, that there 
arc enough materials and equipment available, that children have had a 
sliare in pbnning, and that they will be given guidance in their individual 
undertakings when they need it. 

INDEPENDENT WORK EXPEJUENCES AT HOME 

For many years teachers, children, and parents have been confused and 
frustrated by the many problems that the assignment of homework has 
posed. Quldrcn complain that homework robs them of play time, that 
they have too much of it, that they do not have proper facilities for work 
at home, that they get mixed up by the different methods of parents and 
teachers. Teachers complain because work comes from home hastily or 
incorrectly done, because parents give too much help or actually do the 
work for the cluldren, because children and parents are lax in getting the 
homework back to school promptly. Parents complain chat teachers’ 
assignments are too long, that they have to drive their children to the 
homeu’ork tasks, that they have to do the work for their children, that 
tiiey have to rob children of family experiences or valuable individual 
hobbies to get the homew ork in. 

Modem elementary schoob have abandoned the practice of assigning 
so many problems in arithmetic, so many words in spelling, so many 
pages of subject matter to be covered as homework. Modem teachers 
knov that reliable research studies indicate clearly that even in the 
traditional school the typical homework assignment has practically no 
effect on the child’s grades as determined in that kind of school. Modern 
schoob realize that mbconccptions, poor study habits, and frustrations 
frequently develop from assigned homework tasks and thus hinder 
rather than help the child in hb learning. 

Instead of homework that b rote memorization, page coverage in books, 
and non-functional drill on sk3b, the modem elementary school en- 
courages children to engage in independent work experiences in their 
home environment. Creative teachers know that such xvork experience 
encourages further learning on one’s otx’n, helps to build meaningful con- 
cepts useful at school, and makes children resourceful in functional 
applications of subject matter, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. For- 
ward-looking adminberators see such independent work experiences at 
home as an important way to establish an educational partnenhip benveen 
the home and the school— a way through which the home and school 
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together provide for children learning experiences that are vital, rich, 
related, and continuing. 

Desirable Types of Learning Experiences at Home. In place of routine 
assignments of home «ort, there are many pofenrialitics for desirable 
learning experiences at home. Many types of activities presdously sug- 
gested for independent work at st^ool are also suitable for pursuit at 
home, namely recreational and research reading, creative writing, creanve 
art work, nunipubtor)* experiences, and activities centered in special 
occasions. The following t\'pes of activities may purposefully supplement 
and enrich the experiences which children art hiving at school: 

I. Exploring. Children on their own or with their parrots can take trips 
siTthin their communitj* which faalhate work at school: Rorcs; new 
buddings in the process of constroction; restaurants; parks; Ubrari^ 

а. Experimenting. QQdren can experience suiuble scientific experimenta- 
rion: help father repair a door bell; ose a new diet with a pet; prepare 
simple foods. 

3. Constructing. At home children can nuke models, scrapbooks, gam» 
puzzles, slides, graphs, chans, puppets, posters, phy ttjwpnxnu repairs 
on etjuipment, 

4. Lirtenini:. At home children can have stories read to them, follow worth 
while radio programs, hear stories toM orally, or esjoy mtzueal and 
narrarire recording that have educational entertainment values. 

3. Cclleetmg. IndivicTcals can make eoUeaions of leaves, rocks, magaaiie 
pwtures. stamps, poacards. poems, mimarares, and maps, which have 
not only avocatlonal values but may also contribute directly to on- 
going enteipttscs at school 

б. Laeatmg mxierult. Fret^uently children can contribute direaly to school 
activices b}' collecting m the home and community materials needed at 
school: outrriab for cosrumejj coasovetioo marerials such as p*p^» 
cardboard, wood; back copies of magazines; samples of commercial 
products; living thince 

7. Using research materials. Otltdren can push ahead on research being 
done at school by utilizing maps, eocj’clopedias, globes, dictionaries, 
mmpUm. newspapers, and magazines found in their homes. 

8 . {ntermeving. Inoividuais can tadepcndemlv interview neishbors, friends, 
relatives concernmg tnfoimation and ideas that arc pertinent to the 
work being done at school 

9. Asrumng home responsibiSmes. Qiildrcxi can develop in self-reliance 

and independence through sud< home dudes as caring for pns, running 
errands, caring for clotlung. ass i sd t^ in household answering the 

telephone, shoppng. and the like. 

10. Sbartng. Quidren may wcU share at home wiih their families important 

of their learnings at school through discusskm, oral readi^. 
s ing ing, story telling, demoiKtra iiiig They may share and eiplaia 
die products of their wort done at school 

Of course anoriier important experience for children at home is pbj’: 
outdoor exercise, indoor dirtrsioiB, dramadc pby and informal dmma- 
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lization, casual or organized group games, singing and folk games, and 
the like. Children ahvaj-s need plenty^ of time to play, for as one wise 
teacher has said, “Play is the woric of childhood.” 

Preparation for Work at Home. School work should contribute to the 
child’s out-of-school living arid home experiences should facilitate the 
child’s learning and living at school TTiis means that the experiences in 
independent work wliich the school encourages the child to engage in 
must, realistically, be purposeful and functional. This work should meet 
children’s needs, help further to orient them in their community living, 
and foster individual interests. 

The teacher must plan for and with children concerning their work 
at home. Such work is usually projected in the regular planning period. 
However, the evaluation period, which normally comes at the end of 
the school day, is an appropriate time. Occasionally the teacher may find 
it desirable to set aside a period especially for consideration of activities to 
he carried on at home. 

Planning for these home experiences involves (tecussion in which 
children are stimulated to c-xplorc ideas, gather material, or make things 
that contribute to the on-going work at school There are several closely 
related approaches to planning for children's purposeful home ezpe> 
riences that facilitate the u'ork at school You may make up with the 
children a series of statements telling whac, in the various areas of the 
curriculum, the children arc doing at school, with suggestions under each 
statement telling what the child might do at home to contribute to his 
school work. This (bt of suggestions can tlien be duplicated and sent 
home to the prents for gui^nce in giving the’ir children wonh-while 
out-of-schooI work. Volunteers may take on specific responsibilities to 
be done at home. Or the whole group may be stimulated through 
discussion to explore ideas and collect and make things that wUl con- 
tribute directly to the work currently being done at school. Actual ways 
of planning will vary as each approach is used. As the teacher, you will 
pre-plan for the children potential home contributions so that you can dis- 
cuss tile matter thoroughly with them. You will pbn with the entire group 
as the Usts of possibilities are actually developed. Individual or small-group 
conferences may be necessary in planning for specific responsibilities. 

It is wise to plan with the children both what to do and how to do it. 

It is Important that the activities should be those that children can do 
successfully on their own. It is occessaiy that the work conditions in tiie 
home be realistically taken into consideration. It is u’ise to suggest several 
choices of things to do. And it is most desirable to set with the children 
reasonable standards for the results or products of their work at home. 

Using the Results of Home Work. When children have done inde- 
pendent work at home, it is imperative tiut it be used prompdy at school 
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The quali^ of the child’s work \vill, of course, infJaence its usefulness. 
The teacher must remember, however, that the sheer utility^ of the prod- 
uct is always subordinate to the cWld’s pride in his independent ac- 
complishment and his continued desire to be sclf-rehant. 

There are many times during the day when the teacher may use the 
results of functional, purposeful home work: sharing periods, committee 
group meetings, discussion periods, and broad-unit time, to mention a few. 
The creative teacher sees that the child maintains security in these en- 
deavors, feels that his contributions are appreciated, and recognizes 
wherein he is developing in his habits of wort He encourages the child 
to share with his family and interpret, through his home work, the 
educative experiences he is having at schooL 
In conclusion, all types of work experiences at home must be coordi- 
nated with the various types of group work being carried on at school. 
Only as children make their unique contributions to the group life at 
school do they grow in the realization that there are significant reb- 
tionships benveen their school living and the activities that they carry on 
In their home and their communi^. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALVATION 
Since group djTiamics are complex, and since much of your success 
as a teacher is dependent upon your handling of group situations, critical 
apprrisal of your effectiveness with children in group situations is nec- 
essary. The followng criteria may give yon further clues for Improving 
your guidance of group work. 

i. Vmg Principler of Group Work: 

As you have been worldnp to apply the principles of group work 
suggested, with which ones have you been most effectual? Which are 
you working on to improve? IVhat farther help do you need from yoof 
critic teacher? 
a. Guiding Diicurrionr 

With what aspects of discussion do the children whom yon teach do 
well? tVhat has been your part in dteir success? IVherc do they ne^ 
furdter to improve? How do yon plan to help them with next steps in 
their use of discussion techiuques? 

3 . Gm'ding Staring Experiences: 

Concretely, what have you learned about the teacher’s role in children’s 
experiences with sharii^? What evidences of improvements in children's 
ability to share can you cite? How can you become even more effective 
in your guidance of sharing’ 

4. Guiding CbiUren's Reiearcb: 

What have been your most suoxssful experiences with research by 
children? %Vhy do you thiidc these the most successful? List specific waj's 
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in which you can increase your effectiveness in developing children’s 
research abilities. 

5. GuUing Independent Work Experiencet: 

Make a check list of the various t>'pes of independent work experiences 
at home and school that you have employed. With which have you been 
most successful? Why? 

What are your present plans for extending children’s experiences in 
independent work at school? At home? 

IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

1. In the light of the nine principles of good group work suggested in this 
chapter, explain specifically how you have been helping the children 
whom you teach to improve in thev abilities to work together. 

2. “Since intercommunicadon is the basis of democratic community living, 
teaching the skills of discussion ts imperative in American public schools,” 
is a thought recently expressed by an elementary supervisor. What skills 
of discussion are within the gra^ of children in the elementary school? 
\Vhat habits and attitudes can be taught concomitantly? 

3. In what ways can sharing periods contribute to the teacher’s increasbg 
understanding of the bdwidual child’s total development? 

4. “My ten*year*oId sa)** he b doing ’research’ at school!” exclaimed a 
startled parent. “How can that be? He b too young for that” How 
would you answer such a comment $0 that a parent would get, In lay* 
man’s language, a comprehenrive picture of how a child has research 
experiences at school? 

5. As you recall the types of indepcndeot work experiences which the 
children whom you teach have been carrying on, which seem to have 
been most valuable to them? Why? 

6. Parent cooperation b necessary if the antiquated “homework” idea b to 
be replaced with a modem concept of independent v'ork at home. How 
can children help to change theb parents’ attitudes on this maner? What 
can the teachers do? 
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for the improvement ot mdependent habits of woriL 

Hoeiair, John A. and Jacossty, E. W, Modem Praetieet in the Elemetaary School 
(Bastoo, Ginn and C^pany, 194)). 

Chapter Vlfl, entitled "Meeting Individual Needs," presents a Dumber ot 
prac^ble suggestions for guiding independent work. 

National Council of Teaehen of English. An Experience Currieulum in ErtglUb (New 
York, Appleton-Centiiry-Crafta, foo, «9ij). 

To help you in discussion and sharing peruids, Chapter XII wQl give you sug- 
gestaons tor Improving children's oral expression. 

Salt, Geoige, Thinking Together (Chicago, National Council of Teachers of 
Englbh, ip4x). 


CHAPTER XI 


Utilizing Community Resources 


T he community in which the child lives is his laboratory for learning. 

Vital learning depends upon the direct experiences of the child as 
he seeks to understand his environment, learns ways of adjusting to it 
when he cannot change it, and develops the attitudes and skills by which 
it is improved. The child needs many meaningful first-hand experiences 
with his physical surroundings, with man’s use of raw nutexials, and with 
the human relationships involved. The out-of-schooI living of any child 
inevitably includes an experience of sorts with these things. Far too often, 
however, the child has bttlc opportunit)* to use in school his community 
experience; far too seldom is he able to apply In his daily living that 
which is being learned at school The elementary school which is not 
utilizing directly and continuously the resources of the community is 
not playing a major rdle in the education of children. 

In pioneering times children were directly involved in carr)*ing on the 
simple processes of living. They learned by doing, through participation 
in building the shelter, in securing and preparing the food, in obtaining 
raw’ materials and making clothing, in caring for animals that furnished 
transportation and that helped with the labor, and in other important 
social processes. In this simple culture the child experienced whole 
processes: from the planting of the seed com to the eating of the vege- 
table; from the cleaning of the gun to the wearing of the leather jacket; 
from the felling of the tree to the shelter of the log cabin. Schooling had 
little to do with these important functions. Children were sent to school 
—when they could be spared from home tasks-to leam to read, write, 
and figure. Tlius the curriculum of the school, for the most part, revolved 
about books— books that told of strange people and far-away places. 

As the processes by which social functions were carried on became 
more complex, factories, shops, and spedalized workers took over many 
functions previously performed in tlw home. Today children no longer 
participate in, or even have opportuni^ to observe, tvhole processes. 
Tlie wheat leaves the farm home as grain and returns as bread or break- 
fast cereal; the pig departs alive and healthy and returns as pork chops or 
gloves; the milk is sent off in large cans and returns as cheese or ice 
cream. The city child seldom observes even the beginning of the process. 
391 
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Bread comes from the delivery trad;; the house is already built; clothing 
originates in the store; the new automobile is driven home from the 
salesroom. 

Thus the school of today must play a greatly expanded role. Education 
must be concerned with helping children understand the whole processes 
by which our needs for food, clorfiing, shelter, conservation, transporta- 
tion, communication, recreation, and odter goods and services are met. 
The child needs also to sec where he fits into the picture; to sec how his 
family contributes; to see bow he, himself, participates and can partici- 
pate more fully. Merely hearing about these things or reading from 
books is not enough. Young children, in the early-elementary grades, 
learn most readily from first-hand experiences which give them sensory 
impressions of feeUng, seeing, smelling, hearing, and tasting. Older chil- 
dren, in the later-elementary grades, are still learning largely from direct 
contacts with processes, materials, and equipment. Even the vicarious 
learmng of these older children depends for its effectiveness upon related 
direct experiences in the immediate community. 

This is not to imply that the reading of books wU play an insignificant 
part in the education of children in modem schools. On the contrary, 
many more books will be read, with infinitely more meaning. Much 
knowledge from books can be verified, and more fully understood, by 
rich direct experience. Nor will other skills such as computation, correct 
usage, handwriting, and spelling be neglected. The study of the com- 
munity will provide stimulation for gcooine comprehension and improve- 
ment in these skills as children come to understand the importance of 
them in the life of the community. 

The school directly utilizes the resources in the community in three 
ways. Fint, the children are taken from the school building to study the 
various activities and materials of the community at first hand. Second, 
people arc brought to the school to help children interpret their environ- 
ment. Third, concrete materials from the community are used in the 
school. This chaprer will be devoted to a consideration of these three uses 
of the resources of the commoiuty. 

EDUCATIONAL TRIPS 

Ttip^ htta the caamnmity by groups of chiYdren wiff 6e rich in vtol 
learnings if they are carefully chosen, thoughtfully planned, and sensibly 
conducted. It is particularly bnporunt that the educational trip be 
thought of by the teacher and the children as a significant learning ex- 
perience rather than as a picnic, cxcunion, or sight-seeing tour. There 
is, of course, a place for school parties, picrucs, and other entertainments 
but these must not be confused widi the educational trip. Children will 
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ordinarily cooperate when the purposefulness of the trip is clear to 
them and they are aware that they arc representing their school before 
tlte public. When children have a real part in deciding upon and planning 
a trip, in accordance with their developmental level, they are likely to 
comprehend its educational ^nificance and go about it with serious 
attitudes. 

Educational trips may be divided into nvo general categories: the 
informal walking trip and the extensively organized trip. Although these 
two types of trips have many elements in common, they arc sufficiently 
different as to purpose, planning, conduct, and follow-up that they 
should be considered distinctively. 

Purposes of Informal Walking Trips. Valuable resources for reaching 
lie within walking distance of every elementary school. This is obviously 
true of the towm and city school but fits the rural school as well, with 
its fields, streams, farms, soils, rocks, flowcis, animals, and insects. The 
area surrounding the school can be used again and again for the Informal 
walking trip. Trips of this type do not demand extensive arrangements or 
long-range planning. They can be made by any classroom group. They 
can be made frequently, but usually for short periods of time. 

You will want to help children understand as well as they can the 
broad aims of walking trips. However, wih your maturity and under- 
standing of how children team, you wUl be able to appreciate more 
fully the educational values involved. The following broad aims may 
help you to make the most of the informal walking trip: 

1. To vitalize school living and learning 

2. To stimulate initial interest in a broad unit of work or other study 

3. To provide means of obtaining infonnatioa that can be gained in no 
other way 

4. To increase interest in, and respect for. the school neighborhood 

5. To observe with insight, accuracy, and focus upon tlat which svas set 
out to be seen 

. 6. To develop appreciation of workers, processes, materials, and equip- 
ment in the neighborhood 

7. To make concrete and real what would otherwise remain abstract 

8. To gather needed materials from the immediate environment 

9. To verify and supplement information gained from reading and listening 

10. To leam behavior appropriate to a group trip 

' II. To improve group morale. 

Specific purposes for walking trips vary greatly. Tbe trip may or may 
not relate to the broad unit of work or other on-going school studies. It 
may be cxploratoiy' to gain ideas for further study. It may be for the 
purpose of answering a very specific tpesiion that has arisen. It may be 
devoted to satisfying natural curiosity about something new in the cn- 
vicotimctit. A walking trip may be taken to: 
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I. Become acquainted with the neighborhood, 
i. Study architecture or cormructfon on a new house. 

3. Observe seasonal chances in nature. 

4. Obtain needed material from a nearby store. 

3. Identify the different kinds of stores, or service centers, or small in- 
dustries in the neighborhood. 

6. Locate the homes of various children in the group. 

7. See a cWld’s garden, or pet, or workshop. 

8. Collect interesting stones or Jraves, or samples of building nuterbls. 

9. Investigate the effects of a heavy ratn as to soil erosion, or drainage, or 
numirc of growing things. 

JO. Explore an area In search of Indian arrow heads, or clay, or seeds. 

It. Visit a neighbor to see a collection of glass antiques. 

12. Watch the stream-lined train go by. 
tj. Visit a nnall neighborhood baker)'. 

14. Dig holes to determine depth of top soil at top and bottom of a slope in 
a neighboring field. 

15. Watch a cobbler repair shoes. 

16. Watch a neighboring farmer use a new farm maehinc;. 

17. Study the new traffic signs. 

18. Watch the postal truck deliver mail to the nearby storage box. 

19. See a newborn calf. 

20. Watch a tream shovel at worL 

WTiilc 5’ou may noc be able to akc these specific walking trips, the L’sf 
may suggest to you other similar experiences. You will notice that the t)‘pes 
of destinations include: where plants grow; where minerals may be 
obsers'cd and collected; where animals are cared for; w-herc construction 
is in progress; where things are made; where services arc given; where 
relics of the past are preserved; where hobbies are followed; tvhere people 
live; and where products arc distribuicd- 

Guiding Informal If'alking Trips. Although they need not be extensive, 
arrangements mtist be carefully made. Your critic teacher will tell you 
what steps have already been taken to secure the cooperation of parents 
for this kind of trip. Some school facoltzes feel that the penTjission of 
parents is not necessary for these brief walking trips since there is usually 
jess danger involved than in the ordinatj' dily walk to school Ocher 
schools, however, obtain a blanket permisrion from each parent to covet 
the entire school year. The principal of the school xvill want to know 
where you are going, why you are going, when you -will leave, and when 
yon expect to arrive back at school Sufficient discussion should precede 
the trip that the children are quire dear as to its purpose. Standards of 
behavior must be esublished for these walking trips and reviewed, how- 
ever briefly, before each new experience of this kind. Gonsidcration of 
necessary safety precautions should be included in this briefing, especially 
when the children may be faced with safetj' hazards not normally 
encountered as a large group. Finally, before leaving the budding, the 
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children should tend to their toilet needs and you should see that the 
children arc properly clothed. 

Follow-up discussions should be held immediately upon return to 
school. Discussion should include consideration of significant observa- 
tions while children’s remembrance is vivid. However, the time allowed 
should be sufficiently brief that, while succinctness of contributions is 
encouraged, aimless rambling or forced concentrafion arc avoided. Even 
when the interest is particularly keen, however, and important clarifica- 
tion and assimilation of that which has been observed is going on, the 
teacher must avoid lengthy discussion. Here you must use your judg- 
ment In some cases it may be wise to terminate the discussion with 
much left unsaid but Wth agreements to come back to it the following 
day. 

Frequently recording of infoimatioo about the experience by group 
dictation will be educationally satisfying. On occasion, however, record- 
ing will be unnatural and inappropriate. In many cases such written 
records wll not be made until the day following the trip. A lapse of 
time frequently makes possible deepwr insight into what has been seen, 
more effective assimilation of new learnings, and clearer organization of 
data. Furthermore written records should approximate the best work 
that the children can do-a quality of written work often not achieved 
unmedtately after a stUnulaciag trip and adequate follow-up discussion. 
Activities relating to the walking trip, such as painting, dramatizing, 
modeling, creative writing, organization of exhibits and collections, should 
be spontaneous rather than forced and natural rather than stilted. TTie 
student teacher will wisely take the position that these activities may be 
carried on at any free-choice time, that he will help with them, but that 
they are not necessary or expected as some sort of payment for the privi- 
lege of taking the trip. 

Extensively Organized Trips. The dividing line between walking trips 
and extensively organized trips is not always completely clear. In general, 
however, the extensively organized trip is different in that it must be the 
outgrowth of long-range planning, in that extensive arrangements must 
be made, in that it is necessary for success witli a major area of the school 
curriculum, and in that extensive follow-up activities are needed to round 
out the trip experience. While many vralking trips arc desirable and pos- 
sible, the organized trips will be planned and carried out at longer inter- 
vals. In a broad unit of work lasting for several months, for example, 
probably not more than two or three such trips should be attempted. 
The same would be true if a group were studying their otvn state in 
geography class or the western movement in the history class. The wisdom 
of this suggested limitation can be seen when one considers the planning 
activities involved, the time needed at Kdiool to use the direct learning 
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gained on trips, the effort demanded of people in the community, the 
expense of the undertaking, and the specific contributions of the teacher 
and other school workers. 

Broad Aims of Extensively Organized Trips. The student teacher who 
would use trips effectively will be quite clear as to the potential values 
of such experiences. To help you think through desired outcome^ the 
following broad aims of extensively organized trips arc presented: 

I. To vitalize and give teal meaning 10 a major area of the school cur- 
riculum through making concrerc what may otherwise remain abstract 

1. To verify and supplement information gained from reading and listening 
which is needed in an important area of the school curriculum 

3. To obtain a body of closely related data not otherwise available 

4- To extend and clarify understandings of the inrcrdcpendcnce of people 
within a community 

f. To aid children in gaining understanding and insight into whole proc- 
esses by which basic needs are met 

6. To develop undersQndtng of, and respect for, the work that men are 
doing and have done in the community 

7. To extend undersrzndings of how man adapts to, controls, and nses his 
natural environment 

8. To develop appreciation of the differences that modem tools and 
machines make in the way people live 

9. To develop worth-while attitudes and better onderstandings between 
eluldren and adulo 

to. To forge a stronger connecting Jink between the school and the com- 
munity through which public respect for, and mierest in, the school Is 
fostered. 

Specific Purposes of Extensively Organized Trips. Every extensively 
organized trip should be directed toward achieving clear, definite, and 
specific purposes. The specific purpose of a trip will be determined 
^ough consideration of the needs of the group, the ongoing study, the 
particular school community, and the accessibility of available resources. 
In planning a trip, merely to decide upon a destination is nor enough. A 
trip to a given place may be undertaken for any one of several specific 
purposes. It may be for general exploration, to answer specific questions, 
or to observe processes. Moreover, within the specific purposes the 
primary emphasis rnay vary greatly. A group of children might take a 
trip to an airport to study different types of airplanes, or to find out 
about a new, ia^e cargo plane, or to study aircraft communication, or to 
find out about the various workers at the airport, or to find out how a 
plane lands and takes off, or to find out what happens to mail and baggage, 
or to find out about ground servicing of passenger planes. A number of 
potential trips, each with a spe^c purpose and primary emphasis, are 
suggested here to stimulate your thudung as to the wide range of 
possibilities: 
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Destination 

Specific Purpose 

pTTmary Emphasis 

Historical moseum 

for general explotadon 

of materials available on 
pioneer life 

Wholesale house 

to answer specific 
questions 

about how bananas arc 
brought to wholesale 
houses, cared for, and dis> 
tributed to retailers 

Cannery 

to observe the process 

by which 'whole ears of 
com become cans of com 

R^oad stadoQ 

for general explorarion 

of the kinds of work nec- 
essary in railroad crans- 
portadon 

Dairy farm 

to answer specific 

about how cows are cared 

questions 

for and milked 

Lumber yard 

to answer specific 
questions 

for general ezploradoo 

about different kinds of 
building materials 
of the excavation, and of 
how the stone is obtained 

Stone quarry 

Railroad station 

to answer specific 
questions 

about diesel engines 

Print shop 

for general ezploradon 

of how printing is done 

Art museum 

to answer specific 

about Chinese culrare: 


questions 

metal work; ceramics; 
paintings; stone carvings 

Post office 

to observe processes 

by which letters and 


packages are received and 
prepared for distribution 


Model home 

for general exploradon 

of modem improvements 


made possible by techno- 
logical progress 


Department store 

for general erplorauon 

of various departments 
and workers 

Radio station 

to answer specific 

about how broadcasts 


quesdons 

cake place 

Farm 

to answer specific 

about how baby animab 


quesdons 

are bom and raised 

Wharf 

ro answer speesfie 
quesdons 

about freighters: from 
where they came; prod- 


ucts; how unloaded 

Dairy 

to observe the process 

by which ice cream b 
made 

Flour mill 

to observe the process 

by which grain becomes 
flour 
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Dettbtation 
Hoase under 
construction 
Sopcr-maiket 
Shoe factory 
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Specific PuTpote 
to answer specific 
questions 

for general exploration 
to observe the process 


Primary Empbajis 
about what various con- 
struction -workers do 
of products sold 
by which leather is made 
into shoes 


Water works to an^er specific 

questions 

farm “ answer specific 

questions 

Apartment fauDding for general eiploration 


about source and q^ 
tity of water, and how 
pimfied 

about modem methods of 
preventing soil erosion 
of construction, arrange- 
ment of living space, and 
maintenance 


Each of the destinations mentioned above will suggest ma^ 
you. Types of destinations for extensively organized tnps maooc. 
transportation terminals, scenes of conservation acnvine, , 

communication, natural sources of raw imterials. mdj^al 
rural centers, centers of food production and dismbnoon, seen 
construction, and stroccurcs. fhe 

Qosely rebted to specific purposes is the quesuon, ^Vhen shoui 
trip be uken?” A trip may be taken as one of the preliminary eipenen 
bv which children become more interested in and expand the scoj^ or 
study or broad umt of work. It may be taken after the research is we 
started. Or it may be one of the culminating activities. Usually, howeve , 
the extensively organized trip is most valuable as a rescMch eipeneo 
undertaken when the study or unit is wli under way. Children are wo 
likely to gain optimum learning from field experiences of this type * 
backgrounds for undcrstandii^ have been carefully built throug 
discussion, walking trips, personal interviews, reading, viesvmg 
motion pictures, and examining specimens and samples. „ r ^ 

trips contemplated enters realistically into the question , • 

example, if only wo trips arc possible, h would seem inaavisa c 
most cases to use one of them for ather a preliminary expenmee 0 
culminating activity. Finally, and obviously, a given trip shoui 
taken at the time it promises to be most fruirful as an educationm ei^ ^ 
cnee. Taking trips simply because k is the educationally fashionable tt^ 
to do is. of course, indefensible. Equally objectionable and steidc is 
practice of scheduling trips months ahead— a practice which 
prevents using trips at the most appropriate time to achieve speem 
purposes. 
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Making Arrangements for the Exteruhely Organized Trip. Ahhoogh 
the children may help in many ways, the teacher must accept full respon- 
sibility for seeing that adequate arrangements are made. There are de- 
cisions to be made and problems to be met for which the children will 
not have sufficient maturity or background of experience. When arrang- 
ing for a trip, you will need to consider such responsibilities as tlicsc: 

I. To locate sources. The student teacher will be responsible for finding 
out what immunity resources are available to enrich and vitalize the study. 

а. To determine that the proposed trip is suitable and safe. Before the group 
has decided that a given destination might be just the place to go, the student 
teacher must determine suitability and safe^. 

3. To find out ubether or not the group iriH be veleome. Some schoob 
have a list of places in the community where groups are welcome. Other 
teachers or parents may assist in obtaining cotree. In any case, the final inri- 
tadon must be obtained by the student teacher direedy from a responsible 
person at the desdnadon. 

4. To find out u'bat the proposed trip offers hs significant letmmg, Tlie 
student teacher should make the trip himself before taking the children. In 
thb way he not only determines what b available but also finds out what is the 
best time w sec important things. 

j. To determine the best time for the trip. The student teacher, with the 
guidance of the critic teacher, must decide upon the most appropriate time for 
the trip. Thb decision will be made in terms of the needs of the children, of 
the demands of the study itself, of the particular destinanon, and of the 
problem of transoortadoa 

б . To plan uitb a responsible person at the desimathn. \V 1 ien the student 
teaeher makes hn trip, prior to taking the children, he should find out ssho 
is to act as guide or host and plan with him. Such matters as safer)* precautions, 
what is to M seen, how long the group b to stay, who b to make explanations, 
and when the children may ask questions should be considered. Tne student 
teacher should aba attempt to onenc the guide to the maturity level of the 
children and the educational purpose of the tri& 

7. To arrange for parentt or other adults so help u'iib the trip. Adults w ho 
assist with trips not only help in the management of cranspomcion and care 
of the children but abo arc provided an imponant opportunity to understand 
children better and to sec the values of such experiences. Sometimes it can 
be arranged so that a small group of children stays with one adult throughout 
the trip. In this way the teacher can be free for general supervbion and to 
help interpret explanations. 

8. To arrange for transportation. In some schoob the principal takes thb 
rcsponsibilit)’. In others the student or critic teacher will have to arrange for 
the bus, taxicabs, private cars, street car, or train. If private cars are to be 
used, irb usually advisable to plan for one more car than you think you need. 
Furthennore, it b recommended that the cars stay close together, following a 
common route, with the student teacher continually alert cn route to any 
problems or delays. Finally, the driven roust be briefed as ro parking arrangc- 
menn at the destination. 

9. To secure permission of parents in nsriimg. The note or letter requesting 
permbsion may be dictated to the teacher by the group and then duplicated 
by the teacher or copied by the children. On occasion, children m the later- 
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ekmcntarv* craJes may wTnc to their mrents IndiriJmUy after the pen^ 
content o'f Ac message has been vutled out by the group. The communica* 
lion should include a simple sarcmeni of the specific pur^c of the trip, the 
destination, the times, mwod of tfansporMtion. and erpense to parents. The 
letter should be n-rincn in such a v-iy that the parent need only sign ha name 
rather than write a complete communication. Written permnsion from the 
parents of each child mutt be on file before embirlcing on the trip. Cruel 
though it might seem, individual ch'ddrcn will at times oe left at the 
uhen parena refuse such permission or the child neglects his responsibility ffl 
obtaining it. 

la To micipite diffioiltiet. Trips which are circfuUy anranecd and planned 
usually go very welL But there are cimiiTMianccs over which you will have 
no control. You will need to antidpate such potential difficulties as the late 
arrival of the bus, the sudden illness of a cnlld, inclement trcaiher or ta 
unespected storm, changed conditions at the desrinatioo, and mhbchivior of 
the chUJren. You will do well to haec thought through beforehand your 
procedures in case these or similar dilBcultJrs arise. ]t « advisable to nave 
whh you the home telephone number of each child and to find oat before 
starring on a trip si here the school principal and the school nurse may be 
rtached- 

II. To teewe tbt retool prinefpafi approral of arrangmeru aui pltrj. 
^ATien the proposed trip is reedving cor^crarioa for the Jim time, 
tlons, advice, and tentative af^roTalof t^ administnuve head of the school 
tnuR be sought After ewctuive arrangements have been made, hts fi nal «p» 
proval will be obtained. The srudem teacher should prepare a brief wrweo 
memorandum for the prindpal bclodiag such informanon as: specific porpos^ 
rimes, names of sdulcs nVing the trip, transportation ar ra ngements, tame and 
telephone number of person to csmuct at the desrimrion, and evidence that 
nermissknt of parenB has been obtained. Your school rnay hare in established 
toim on which to record rius info rmatiu a. 

Although the teacher accepu final responsibUity for seeing that ade- 
quate arrangements are made, the childem will be able to help in many 
ways. They can learn to consider appropriate places to visit and should 
partidpate in the dioice of the desrimrion. A few of the children might 
go along on the teacher’s ctploratot)’ trip to share in mating arrange- 
ments. The children will participate directly in obtaining permisrion 
from their parents to take trip. They sometimes can the nec- 
essary arrangements with spedal teachers whese they will miss 

while away from school They can compute ccets when expense is in* 
volved. They can figure the necessary departure time in order to airi^ 
at the destination on schedule. They can assist in fiUin" out the trip form 
or memorandum that provides the principal with pertinent infortnarion. 
They can prepare a lit of chOdren's home telephone numbers for the 
use of the teacher. Determining the materials needed-pendls, notebooks, 
containers, sketch pads, cameras, fidd glasses-should be the responsibUi^' 
of the children. Such parridparion by children in arranging for a trip 
must be directed and coordinated bjr the teacher. Their responsibilities 
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must be definite and specific so that each child is quite clear as to his par- 
ticular rile. 

Making Final Preparations for the Extensively Organized Trip. An im- 
portant phase of final preparations b making agreements on standards of 
behavior. Adequate time must be provided for careful discussion of the 
kind of behavior which will permit the children to gain optimum learnings 
from the trip and, as representatives of their school, make a good im- 
pression on the public. The dbcussion and the resulting agreements 
should deal with safet)* precautions, courteous consideration for persons 
contacted en route and at the destination, courteous consideration for 
members of their own group, and care of property'. At the conclusion 
of the dbcussion, it b usually advbable to record the agreements on the 
chalkboard as the children dictate. The teacher frequently makes a read- 
ing chart of these standards of behavior and the children, particularly 
those in the later-elementary grades, may make individual copies. One 
group of nine-year-olds dictated rhb chart. 

Conduct on Our Trip 

On our trip we should; 

i. Stay In our teats on the bus and talk quietly. 

s. Stay with our group leader. 

3. Lbten quietly when the guides oik to os. 

4. Touch things only when they tell us we can. 

5. Remember that everyone wants to see and hear. 

6 . Be couneous to our hosts. 

7. Not run or push at any time. 

Agreements of thb type arc not all-inclusive. They should be kept 
simple and in the language of the children. Above aU, they should be 
genuine and represent real agreements. Children must not be taken from 
the school until the teacher and the group have agreed upon sensible 
standards of behavior, realistic in terms of maturitj’ levels, and every 
child has accepted responsibility for living up to them. Furthermore, the 
children should understand that, if there b general violation of agree- 
ments, the trip will be terminated- Back at school, in such a case, the 
teacher and the children will consider how appropriate apologies can 
best be made to inconvenienced adults. 

Another phase of final prcpatalions b that of defining specific purposes- 
Children should start out on the trip with well-defined purposes in mind. 
These may be stated as questions to be answered or things to look for. 

It b particularly important that not too much be attempted on any one 
trip and that the sDtemenC of specific purposes b clear and conebe. Many 
teachers take dictation from the group and then duplicate the lists of 
questions, or things to look for, so that earfi child has hb own copy. At 
times it b advbable for the children to assume special responsibilities for 
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seeing that specific purposes are acMeved. Thus, individual children would 
have special responsibility for seeing that certain questions are asked and 
adequately ans^vcred. 

Children should leave the school to start on a trip clear and definite as 
to their purposes, and with agreements that these purposes will not be 
abandoned in favor of temporary interests. A group rrjay go ro a historical 
museum, for example, to ans\ver a series of questions about the develop- 
ment of transportariofL The many other interesrif^ things at the museiOT 
should not dirtract them from their specific purposes in taking the trip. 
At times this calls for self-disciplioe of the highest order. 

A further aspect of final preparations is provision for health and 
cowfon. Prior to the day of the trip there should be some discussion of 
appropriate clothing. On certain trips, the oldest clothing of the children 
nvUl Iw more suitable than their best. If considerable time is to be spent 
within a warm building, plans should be made for the removal of outer 
garmeno. Immediately before setting out on the trip, the children should 
have an opportunity to tend to toilet needs. In planning the trip careful 
consideration should be given to the eJemeot of htigve: amount of 
n-alking, travel time, time at destination, opportunities for brief rest, 
over-stunulation. 

Adults who are helping wth the trip should be familiar with purposes, 
pertinent arrangements, and agreements on standards of behavior. 'When 
practical, it Is desirable that the adult helpers be present at the final 
planning session when these important considerarions are reviewed. Each 
adult acting as group leader needs to know his particular responsibilities 
and the names of the children who arc to stay with him. 

Taking the Extensively Organized Trip. Within the classroom the 
critic teacher and the student teacher frequently work as co«teachers 
with divided responsibilities. However, when children are taken from 
the school for an educational trip, it is usually desirable that one adult 
be directly in chaige. The children and the helping adults must know’ to 
whom they are responsible during the trip. If you are in charge of tiie 
trip, then you wfll want to be mteUigcntly aware of how plans art 
progressing, not counting on someone else to take care of ttogs that 
you forget or overlook. If you have the following considerations well ia 
mind as you take the trip, it will help make the learning experience 
successfol; 

!• Seeing that the trip is carried out essentially as planned 

a. Directing children to concentrate their attentions on that whidi they 
set out to observe 

3. Guiding the children to seek answers to each of the questions listed in 
their pre-planning of the trip 

4. Encouraging new questions tiut are pertinent to the specific purposes 

of the trip ' ^ ' 
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5. Mating a memo of ^uesdona or obsemtions which will need funhcr 
clarification back at school 

< 5 . Arnmging for all of the children to tee and hear important things 

7. Helping children interpret what they tee and hear 

8. Giving over-all supervision to behavior and seeing that agreements are 
abided by 

p. Being sensitive to the passing of time to that appropriate srrention can 
be given to all important observations and arrival oaclc at school will 
be on schedule 

10. Seeing that articles of equipment-notebooks, check lists, sketch pads, 
field glasses, cameras, containers— are appropriately used 

11. Taking periodic counts to be sure that all of the children are with the 
group 

IS. hlaking prompt decisions in case change of plans is necessary. 

This list might convey the impression that when yon arc in charge of 
a trip your r6le will be difiicuit, with far too much to do and think about. 
If the trip is welJ-planned, this will not be the case. Moreover, the 
children's previous experience with you on walking trips and the respon- 
sibilities which you have delegated to accompanying adults will lighten 
your load. You will, however, as psrt of your pre-planning find it helpful 
to make a checklist for younelf of these responsibilities and to give 
some thought as to how you might meet them. If you are not in charge 
of the trip, you will svant to be quire clear os to your r^le: assuming 
responsibilities specifically delegated to you, thinking through your 
couRc of action in emergencies, observing insightfully to supplement 
children’s observations, and preparing to contribute to follow-up ex- 
periences. Through such assistance, you not only contribute direaly to 
the success of the field experience but you also can gain added insight 
into educational values and acceptable procedures for extensively or- 
ganized trips. 

Guiding FoI!(W-up Erperiences. The educational value of the exten- 
sively organized trip is determined to a Urge degree by the character of 
the foUow-up activities. If optimum leanung is to result from the trip 
experience, the children will need to appraise their behavior and their 
observation techniques. Furthermore they trill need guidance in gaining 
deeper insight into, and assimilation of, that which has been observed. 
Follow-up experiences, then, will include an evaluation of the trip, 
expressions of appreciation to adult helpers, discussions devoted to ex- 
tending and clarifying meanings, recording of the experience, and phns for 
usbg the new learnings. 

To know the times when the follow-up discussion of a serious nature 
will not be beneficial may be a problem. Upon returning to school the 
children, stimulated by what they have seen and heard, will often want to 
exchange small-talk about interesting experiences. The teacher may enter 
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into these relaxing discussions widiouc attempting to manipubte or 
strongly guide at this point. If the trip has been completed in the morning, 
the children muy be ready by the afternoon session to begin their 
serious discussions. Follow-up discussion of a serious nature is frequently, 
however, more successful when it is deferred until the day following the 
trip. Immediately upon return to school the children arc apt to be over- 
stimulated and in need of quiet nlaxation. Moreover, a lapse of time s'tII 
allow children better to asimllate and orgamze their new learnings, and 
to see important relationships more clearly. On the other hand, follow-up 
discussions should not ordiMrily be deferred beyond the day immediately 
following the trip lest important impressions be lost through forgetting. 

Discussion activities following the trip usually begin with a general 
appraisal The teacher guides the children in a consideration of the 
extent to which specific purposes were achieved and plans carried out. 
Such questions as these might be raised: 

t. In what W3J-5 was this a good trip? 

2. "What did you eajw most? 

3. Had we made sensible plans? 

4. Did we do what we had planned to do? 

5. Did we nt answers to all of our questions? 

6. Did we Ore op to our agreements about eondoct on the trip? 

7. Shoold we do anything differently on our next trip? 

8. Should we recommend this trip to any other group of children? 

Discussions following crips can be so thorough in detail monotonoos, 
repetirive of the obvious, methodical, or even negative that normal 
feelings of joj' and satisfaction associated with the field experience arc 
chilled Although the extensively organized trip is serious bosiness and 
concerned with vital learning, too mach pressure or untimely over- 
emphasis upon DtUitj'- can doll children’s appetites for future experiences 
of this Idnd. As much as is possible the positive, the enjoyable, Ae thrill' 
ing, the achieving aspects of the trip shoold be emphasized. 

Another necesary foUow-op activitj' is that of expressing appreciatioo 
to those who helped with the trip. This experience is of value to children 
not only for the social learnings involved but also for the functional use 
of oral and written language skills. A given group might dedde to ex- 
press appreciation in one or mote, or a combination, of the following 
ways: 

I. Write a thank-you letter to the manager of the bakery who helped 
make arrangements and acted as guide. 

1. Write thank-you letters to patents who helped on the trip. 

3. Send a delegation of chadrea to diank the prindpri orally for his help 
arranging the trip, and to share with him the group’s evaluation of the 
expenence. ‘ 
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4. Delegate individual children to call on the telephone to thanlr adults who 
helped with transportation. 

y. Send a series of drawings or p^dngs to the baker who carefully ex- 
plained how he baked the bread. 

6. Send to the manager of the bakety copies of stories written about the 
trip that tell how much the children gained from the experience. 

Letters of appreciation at the early-elementary school level should be 
dictated to the teacher as a group experience. Frequently all of the chil- 
dren profit from making a copy of the letter, after which one child's 
work is chosen to be sent through the mail While legibility is important, 
there should be some attempt to rotate among the children the privilege 
of having their copy of the letter used. In the later-elementary grades 
the group may dictate to the teacher or, after discussion of what is to be 
said, each child may write independently. Language books in your school 
urill undoubtedly have some useful suggestions for letter writing to help 
the children at this time. 

Expressing appreciation through oral communication calls for prepara- 
tion. If a few children are to go to thank the principal or another teacher 
who has been helpful, the whole group may profitably discuss together 
what is to be said and the gracious way to say it. Talking on the telephone 
is a rare experience for some children. Thanking a helper over the tele- 
phone affords an oppomioicy for valuable learning in how properly to 
use this method of oral communication. Here, too, there should be 
careful consideration by the group of the nature of the communication. 

Ideas and meanings gained on the trip can be extended and clarified 
through follow-up experiences. Through observation children have 
environmental contacts which bring new concepts and insights. Usually, 
however, children need further ezpbnation and experience to undentand 
fully what they have observed. Increased understandings sometimes 
cme^e from the group discussions in which children explain to each 
other. The teacher helps with timely explanations, by reading to the 
children, and by using pertinent visual aids and concrete materials. Fre- 
quently the drive for further understanding leads to considerably more 
individual and group research, and on rare occasions to another trip to 
the same destination. 

The teacher and the cWldren will need to agree on some plan by which 
a record of the trip is made for future reference. The recording is usually 
a group effort but it can, particularly wth later-elementary school 
children, be a compilation of individual contributions. The record may 
be one, or a combination of several, of the following; experience charts, 
a series of anecdotal records, a story for the school nesvspaper, a play, a 
series of paintings or sketches with narrative captions, or a series of 
photographs with supplementary explanatory material. Whatever form 
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it takes, the record should emphasise important learning: factual informa- 
tion acquired, relationships perceived, understandings deepened, attitudes 
altered, appreciations heightened, and behas'ior modified. The record 
should genuinely reflect the ideas of the children. For this reason, 
ricuLifU', it must «uit until there has lieen sti/ficicnr folJou'-cp discussion 
to insure that learnings have been clarified and assimilated. 

As much as is possible the recording should acnially be the ssxjrk of 
the children. UTien the teacher takes dictation from the group for an 
experience chart, he should be cartful not to suggest the recording of 
leamincs that were hoped-for outcomes of the trip but not actually 
realb.ed by the children. The dictation for the most part should be taken 
doum as it b said bv the children in their own language. Thb cauuon 
applies equally, of course, to the dictation by individual children as the)’ 
tell anecdotes or say \shit b to be written under their paintings. Other 
forms of recording may be entirely the work of children. 

rhyjs for VJmg Nno I^mtngs. Uses to be made of the learnings 
from ettensivcly organized trips will depend largely upon the spceafic 
purposes for which they were unde/takea Ir svIlJ be rtmembertd that 
the trip fa primarily a research experience, and as such fa related closely to 
ongoing curriculum work, whether in the Jub|ect<entered, the con*- 
bted, or the Integrated program. Thus the new- information, insights, 
and understandings wall vicalize, supplement, and give rich meaning to 
areas of the ctirriculum. More specifically, the new learnings can be effec- 
tively used in carty'ing on a varietj’ of acuvities by which the data arc 
ebrified, more fully understood, assimilated and organized for use. You 
will recall that these activities mclude- sodally useful work, experimen- 
tation, collections and exhibits, verbalization, pby and dramatics, con- 
struction, and aesthetic experiences. 

As an example of how new learnings may be used, suppose that 
a group of eight-year-olds studying about dairy' products took a trip 
a Urge dairy. They wanted to verify presrious learnings and to learn 
more about how milk b pasteurized, bottled, and farther prepared for 
distribution, and how buner b made. After they had carefully discussed 
the trip and made adequate records of the experience, they' were ready 
to talk about activities through which they would use their information. 
In group dbcussion they considered doing some of the following*. 

1. Investigstmg so'jrees and care of vulk o: tome and at sebool The chOdreo 
conridered a plan by which they would individuallv detcfmine whether dw 
milk consume in their homes was properly pasreurTzed and cared for. They 
agreed that this would involve further stodv so that they could actoall)' 
ascertain that the milk had been pasteurized.' The)* thou^t, too, that they 
needed to know more about what ftopec care eoaiJed. The)* dbsaased the 
idea of following thetr home tnvesDgatiotis with a similar esaminarioo of *hv 
milk supply at schooL (Sodally usef^ work) 
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1. Making butter at school. Plans were projected for nuking butter at 
school with an old-fashioned chum that belonged to the grandmother of one 
of the children. They discussed the quantity and cost of the cream, how they 
would pay for it, the process, the seasonu^. There was some discussion of a 
party in which they could use their butter. (Expcrimenution) 

3. Illustrating the process of handling milk hygienically. The group talked 
about collecting a series of pictures that, appropriate!)' arranged, would show 
the process by which milk is hygicnicallv handled from the milking of the, 
cow to human consumption. They thougnt that a brief story explaiiwg each 
picture could be dictated to the teacher. (Collections and exhibits) 

4. Sharing their information about »wi7it tri/i another classroom group. They 
discussed the advisability of inviting another group of children to a program 
in which they would tell the story of the pasteurization of mHk. They thought 
that just talking about milk would not make a very interesting program. They 
agreed that if they had the program they would also need to use pictures. The)' 
considered, too, which group ui the school would most appreciate such a pro- 
gram. (Verbalization) 

5. iVrhing and presenting a play about P«f«/r. The eight-year-olds con- 
sidered writing and giving a play which would very simply tell the story of 
Pasteur’s great discovery. They thought that one act might deal with the 
discovery and that a second act could take place in a modem dairy with the 
workers talking about pasteurization. Everyone agreed that if they wrote a 
play It should be done by group dictatioo to the teacher. (Play and dramatics) 

6. Biiiidiflg a model of a dairy. Some of the children wanted to build a dairy 
on the door at one side of the room. Discussion revolved about the acquiring 
of materials and tooisjparts of the dairy that would be constructed, and who 
would do the work. They thought that the model might serve as a setting 
for a play. (Construction) 

7. Making a large mural sbomrtg the process of butter making. There was 
considerable enthusiasm about painting a large mural. The group discussed 
what they could show in such a mural. Some children, however, thought that 
the process coufd be shown more clearly with a series of paintings. These 
could be put together with narrative ca|mons and made into a roller movie 
to be used in a program. (Aesthetic experience) 

The above illustrations of activities considered by one group are not 
meant to imply that you should strain to plan with your children an 
activity of each tj’pe. Moreover, as you have observed, these tj'pcs of 
activities are not mutually exclusive. Writing and presenting a play, for 
example, involves verbalization, construction, and aesthetic experiences. 

Oiildren usually are most enthusbstic about those follow-up activities 
in which they use new learnings. The teacher’s rSle is to sec that they 
realistically undertake only those activities xvith which they are likely 
to succeed, to provide that the group pbns carefully and well, to help at 
appropriate times with the work, to see that the children arc living up to 
their responsibib'des, and, above »D, to guide children In these activities 
so that they are gaim’ng further clarification, assimilation, and organiza- 
tion of tlieir nexv information. 
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As ongoing curriculum work creates need for the research cxpencncc 
of a trip, and the trip results in purposeful actirides, so can these activi- 
ties furmsh impetus and leads to further learning. Out of these plans for 
using new learnings from extensively organized trips, the children come 
to see other potentialities for new learning experiences. As they carry on 
these activities, new questions arise, new problems are posed, new topics 
discussed, which may lead them to further explorations of ideas and plans 
for other vital trip experiences. 

USING HUMAN RESOURCES 

The modem school utilizes the resources of the community not only 
through educatiorul trips but by having people come to the school as 
well. To meet a specific need it is sometimes more suitable to have a person 
contribute in the school than to take the children into the community. 
You are quite aware of the practical limitations involved in taking fre- 
quent educational trips, particularly those which demand extensive 
preparation. Those limitations, for the most part, do not apply to using 
human resources in the classroom. In any case, an effective balance be- 
tween taking the children into the community and bringing the com- 
muidcy to the children is characterisdc of modem school praedee. The 
assistance of certain members of the community can be given most 
efficiendy at the school; particular contributions of others must be made 
at the school or not at all Alorcover, there are valuable concomitant 
learnings as cluldren carry out plans for making visitors comfortable, for 
making the most of the human resource, and for extending expressions 
of appreciatioiL 

Purposes for Using Human Resowces. The values accruing from the 
use of people from the community in the school program may be dis- 
cussed imder two headings. First, a better school program may be realized. 
Through direct contact with adults who have something of importance 
to offer, children arc helped to interpret their environment Through 
this further opportunity to undeistand and appreciate the work that 
people do, the attitudes they bold, the behavior they value, and the 
knowledge and talents they possess, children gain insight into life in their 
culture. They gain jnformation not available to them from any other 
source. They come to undeistand adults better and gain respect for them. 
They learn how to make friends and communicate with adults with 
whom they are not well acquainted. 

The second over-all purpose in using human resources in the school is 
that people in the community may better understand the school program, 
develop increased interest in it, and become personally identified wth 
its on-going work. These aims may be partially achieved as adults visit 
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the school to observe the children at work, listen to talks about the 
school curriculum, and participate in adult study groups. Experienced 
teachers know that this purpose is more likely to be fully realized when 
adults contribute directly and actively in children’s work, and have their 
contributions appropriately recognized. 

The extent to which, as a student teacher, you use the people of the 
community in your classroom will depend somewhat on prevailing prac- 
tices in tl\c school. In most school situations you will be encouraged and 
helped to enrich the school living of the children in this manner. You 
will, of course, need to depend upon the critic teacher for advice and 
guidance, especially in deciding upon the specific adults who are to 
contribute. Unfortunately there are in some communities adults to whom 
children should not be exposed deliberately. There are also community 
tensions, of which you might not be informed, that sometimes enter into 
the choices of persons. Then, too, there may be persons who have been 
ineffectual on previous occasions. In general, however, you will find in 
any community people who arc able and ^villing to contribute richly 
to the education of your group. 

Available Hmnan Resources. Members of the community can make 
direct, persoTul contributions to the school program in a variety of 
ways. In a given school the specific contributions will depend upon the 
nature of the curriculum, the needs and interests of the children, and the 
special talents, avocations, occupations, and skills of available adults. To 
help sensitize you to the human resources that may be available in your 
school community, the following examples of the ways that people do 
help at school are offered: 

I. People may come to the school to share wide, general information with 
the children. 

David’s neighbor had lived in CJiina for many years. David had so enjoyed 
hearing about this far-away land from someone who had been there that he 
thought that the other eleven-year-olds should have the oppommity. One 
week, when China was much in the news, David's friend came to school to 
talk to the children and answer their questions. 

Susan’s great-grandmother had lived her entire life in the community and 
was especially umillar with its early history and legends. When the nine- 
ycar-oWs were studying pioneer life. Susan arranged for the old lady to come 
to school to talk with her groupi. She told interesting true stories, read parts 
of old letters, and was able to give the children valuable information and 
feefings for reahty that could not come to them in any other way. 

Mr- Evans, a friend of the school principal, had nnosual knowledge of wild 
life in the region. In science, the children were studying about how wild 
animals help men. Arrangements were nude for Mr. Evans to talk to the 
group at school. He was able to give to the eight-year-olds information about 
animat life in the region which -was Dot in their science books or reference 
materials. 
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1. People tnjy come to scbooi to grw specific irtformctitm icbicb is needed. 
Ellen’s auai, a registered nurse, vorked in the local hospitaL When the ten- 
year-olds were studying about health facilitie$ in their town, she canie to 
school to answer the children’s ipsestioiis abont the work of nurses in the 
hospital. 

Mr. Thomas’ route as a mail carnet induded the schooL The aven-year- 
olds, studying commtHUcy helpers, asked many questions about their mailman. 
%\'hen the teacher arranged for Mr. Thomas to come to the classroom to ex- 
plain his work, he not only answered the children's quesdons but he also 
permitted them to put on he cap and try to cany the heavj' mail pouch. 

Jack's father, an architect, specialized in designing and building homes. 
When the eleven-year-olds were £tud)Tng housing, he came to school to tafle 
to the group and answer their questions about the pan the architect plays in 
constructing a house. He expired how houses are drawn to scale, how 
blueprints are read, and how lumber is purchased. 

3. People way come to tebaol to etbibh and discuss tnterestmg collections. 
^Vhea the ten-year-olds were organizing special'interest groups, considerable 
enriosit}’ about stamp collecting was evidenced. The student teacher ar- 
ranged for a college friend to bring his stamps to school to share wWi d* 
children, and to answer thdr quesooos about bow they might stan coUectioos 
of thetr oui-n. 

Jean's father budt model railroad trains as a hobby. One day he brought a 
numbet of his models to school to show to the sbc•^-tar-olds. He told tbea 
the names of the diderent kinds of engines and explained the uses of different 
of cars on his model freight sM passenger trains. 

The eleven-year-olds were snsdy-ing about life in Meoco. Their teacher 
asked the owner of a small shop, speoalixiag in Mexican handwork, to share 
some of the objects with the children. He arrived at school with a huge woven 
basket and a Urge map of Mexico. As be drew objects from the basket, he 
told where in Mexico the raw material is found and explained the process by 
which the handwork was created. 

4. People msy came to school to help ciiZdren develop skills and Uam 
processes. 

Bill's father, a good baseball pUj-er. came to school to help the ten-year-olds 
with Useir baning. He showed them bow to hold the bat, where to stand at 
the pUtc, and how to swing properly. The childrea pat^cularly en}o)-ed 
watching Bill's father demonstrate how to hit the tv?wVll 

The etght-ycar-olds were preparing some choral readings K) present in an 
assembly prrgnm. A coDtgc fnend of the student teacher, a speech major, 
am to help the ch^dicn with their voice gnjopli^ entmetarioo, and tonal 

Mrs. SuHiran, an acquaintance of the teacher, was an amateur expert in 
taking manonmes. W hen the clevcn-ycar.olds became inttr«ted in usm? 

form, tVw teacher was able 10 get her to come to school to show 
them how to smng and manipulate thdr marionettes. 

5. People may come to se^ot prmjrijy to enterum the cHUren. 

Barbaras rnwher, a ran sirian . brot^hi her violin to school and pUyed fot 
the six-vear-olds. * 
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Maria’s neighbor was a librarian. Maria’s mother was able to arrange for 
her ro come to school one day to tell stories to the five-year-oWs. 

A friend of Paul’s father, a ventriloquist, came to s^ool to entertain the 
nine-ycar-oJdi. 

<5. People may come to school to contribute serviee. 

Ann's father built a guinea-pig pen for the five-year-olds. He built it in the 
classroom so that the children could watdi and help him. 

Jake’s father, an electrician, wired the seven-year-olds’ grocery store so that 
they could have lights in it. 

When the eleven-year-olds entertained the teachers at lunch, several mothers 
came to school to help with the preparations. 

These illustrations no doubt suggest to you similar contributions by 
which you can effectively utilize the human resources of your school 
community. The fact that many examples are given is not meant to 
indicate that you should necessarily have parents or other adults working 
directly with your children at frequent intervals. In the first place, too 
many visits from participating adults can seriously upset the ongoing 
program rather than contribute constructively to it. In the second place, 
in order to make the most of each visit, there must be careful preparation 
and thoughtful follow-up experiences. Finally, the adult conrribudons 
of this type should come infrequently enough that each constitutes an 
occasion for children and thus may be fully appreciated. 

Arrtnpng for the Vitim. Your critic teacher may already have a 
file of information about adults who have potential contributions to make. 
If so, you can build on this informatioti, adding names as you leam of 
occupations, talents, and interesting possessions. Otherwise, of course, 
you can begin to accumulate data on human resources and thus make a 
contribution to the school in which you arc teaching. In building such a 
file, do not overlook the rich resources of your college community. 

Children can often make the original contacts with adults who arc 
coming to school to help the group. With rare exceptions, how'cvcr, the 
teacher should talk with the contributor prior to the visit, verifying the 
date and rime, and making final arrangements. These arrangements 
should include such considerations as the length of the presentation, the 
urilizarion of rime, properties needed, desirable seating arrangements for 
the audience, and the r61c of the teacher and the children. At times, 
questions prepared by the group may be given to tJie visitor in advance. 
These nfil help him plan his presentation adjust to the daeiopmental 
level of the children, and effectively coordinate his contribution ^vith the 
ongoing interests and purposes of the group. 

The nature of the adult’s contribution will largely determine the in- 
tensity of the preparation. Preparatory experiences will ordinarily 
include: 
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1. Ckmfiejiion of the purpose of the vim. Children profit folly from a 
rail only when they are quite dear abcmt its purpose. A large part of ^ 
clarification emerges from their parodpatioD in the decision to have the adult 
come. Sometimes spedal research acndties may precede the visit. In any 

it b advisable sbordy before the vint to devote time to review and 
farther dhcusion of the reasons for the visii. 

2. PLmraxg iriib ekiUm tbeir roles io recehistg the viraor. Ouldren 
should have the oppormnity for the socbl leatni:^ involved in bong 
They can share responabiUi)* for meeting the visitor, brii^ing him to me 
dasstoom, caring for hb vnps, helping vnth hb equipment, introdocmg him 
to the gronp, and getting him started, ^ce these are learning ctpericnces for 
chDdre^ they will need help in planning thrif r&les. 

3. Pl sJUilii g to be a receptive audience. As k always necessary with novel 
siroarions at school, there must be dbcosaon with children of appropri^ 
behavior, and agreements made. How can we indicate that we are apprecanng 
and understanding? "WTien might we talk to each other? Shonld we applaud? 
There shonld be pre-planning for the handling of possible disruptions, sucb 
as messengers from other teachers, venolation problems, and the 

4. Plaftmng ssitb ckiUren tbeir r 6 tet ht helping tbe visitor. Children some- 

times parddpite directly in the preseotarion. They may help by handling 
equipment, by assisting with a demonsciarioa. by following dbetrions in learn- 
ing a new process or sUil, or by asking qnesnons or sharing mfoimanon at 
appropriate tiroes. The group can ctmader, without rigid pre-planning, how to 
assume their active tdles doriog tbe vi^t, preparing to adapt to the sitoatioa 
as it emerges. ^ 

j. Plarmnig for tbe te rvihia tim of tbe vish. Sodal learnings are mvolvea, 
also. In grace^y bringing the vitit to a dose. Certain children can be dele- 
gated to expr e ss orally appreciation for tbe group, to invite the viator to stay 
longer to watch other school work, to return later for another vbic. 

WMe the visitor b at sdtool, the teacher has, of course, tesponsibib'ty 
for seeing that plans are carried out, for helping onobtrus^y vvith 
necessary inteiprmtions and adj u stment s , and for seeing that the Tint 
b appropriately brought to a dose. 

Guiding FoiJov-up Experiences. Here again tbe actmties following 
the vbit will vary greatly in terms of the nature of the adnlt’s contribo- 
tion. Usually, however, there will be discussion devoted to general 
appraisal. The teacher wiO guide tbe cluldren in considering tbe extent to 
which purposes were achieved and plans carried out Particular emphasis 
should be directed toward apprecution of what the viator did for the 
poup, and the group’s behavior as hosts. For some types of presentations, 
it will be wise to devote time to further understanding and interpreta- 
tion of the experience. 

One of the foUow-up experiences might well be an additional eipresion 
of appreciation to the person who has helped the group. Usually a thank- 
you letter b quite appropriate. Sometimes examples of children’s work 
may be sent as a means of showis^ bow die vititor asristed the ctuldren- 
Oa occatioo, weeks after the viat, dm adult’s contribution m^bt be 
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reflected in a culminating acti^^ or program. An invitation to such a 
program is additional evidence of real appreciation. 

Whatever follow-up activities arc utilized, they should be selected with 
a view to fostering good public relations. This includes the promotion 
of the cornmunity-school idea, helping parents and patrons understand 
the work of the teacher in a modem school and guiding children toward 
insight into the ways in which school-community living is intimately 
intermingled. 


UriLtzmC MATERIAL RESOURCES 

The modem school utilizes die resources of the communi^ not only 
through educational trips and the contributions of persons at school but 
also through the use at school of materials brought from the community. 
In the traditional school of the past, children were discouraged from 
bringing into the classroom materials extraneous to their “book” curricu- 
lum, The classical school boy trudged to school carrying his textbooks 
which had been used for his homework the previous evening. Adults who 
attended “book-centered" schools arc amazed at the variety of objects 
that today’s children take into the classroom. This is, of course, not 
accidental. Children are definitely encouraged to seek out appropriate 
materials in the home, neighborhood, and larger community for use in 
the school. Modem teachers know that a good program for young 
children is built upon concrete e:q»erience. They know that concrete 
materials from the community bring reality to curriculum experiences. 
They know, too, that children experience valuable learning in the process 
of obtaining these materials. 

Valtus in Using MaterUls from the Cotrrrnmity. The general purposes 
guiding the utilization of resources of the community in the school pro- 
gram have been discussed. Educational trips, the contributions of adults 
in the classroom, and the use of materials from the community are all 
directed toward achieving these broad aims. In addition, however, the 
use of material resources in the classroom contribute somewhat uniquely 
in the following svays: 

I. Reality is brought to classroom experiences as children see, feel, taste, 
touch, and smell objects from the community. 

1, Informadon gained from reading and listening is verified and supple- 
mented by close and continued contact with the concrete. 

j. Cftf/drcn diseatvc chr<t<teh chssroom tise fignifiesns relsthnships he* 
tween, gain further ontkrstinding of. and ittadi deeper meaning to 
materials that they use or contact directly in their out-of-schooI living. 

4. ChiMren learn how to identify, seek out, and contribute appropriate 
materials. 

5. Children gain further appreciation of the value of materials and leam 
how to take care of them. 
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6. Children learn to communicate more effectively through skflifuUy 
exhibiting and thoughtfully interpreting object 

7. Children reveal through the objecu they bring to school thetr real 

interests and values. . . • f 

8. Progress of children can be partiaUv appraised through their choices 01 
materbls and success with seeking tnem out. 

9. Parents, as they help their children secure objects of importance, be- 
come more closely identified with, and understanding of, the work of 
the school. 

10. Teachers have further means of knowing parents and the home and 
community situations in which children live. 

Sea/rhig Matfrhls. The teacher, children, parents or other interested 
adults may bring materials from the community into the classroom. The 
student teacher often has access to a fresh source of materials and is 
therefore in a position to contribute richly. He also has at'albblc for use 
with the children the concrete nutcriak which the school sj’stem provides 
as part of the general supplies. Then, too, in some schools, collections of 
objects from various sources ate accumulated from year to year in a 
materiak laboratory. While tt k convenient and efficient to have a rich 
store of concrete objects on hand in the school, there is real danger that 
the direct contributions of children might thereby be minimized. Values 
potentially inherent in the utilization of material resources reside nw 
only in the actual use of them in the classroom but also in the children s 
experiences in seeking them out and making them available to their pee» 
A group, for example, may enjoy and profit from a collection of shells 
that are the property of the schoot But how much richer the expenence 
when a child has collected them himself. And how much more meaningful 
for the group when one of their memben can share both the objects and 
his direct experience in securing them. 

Stimulation and encouragement for children to bring materiak to school 
should be definitely provided as an aspect of planning. There is need for 
frequent discussion of the types of objects that will be valued as real con- 
tributions. There should be consideration of specific materials useful m 
the broad unit or other ongoing curriculum work. Children should be 
encouraged, also, to bring materiak of special informational interest 
importance even when they have no close relationship to current school 
work. Children should know that their prized possessions are acceptable 
sharing material. They should know' diai aesthetic productions that have 
given them pleasure svill be welcomed. As you guide children in deciding 
about the appropriateness of materiak, you will want to keep in mind that, 
while planning through discussion does help, the actual use made of their 
contributions will be the more powerful motivating factor. 

Parents’ contributions arc mually most effectively made through their 
children. Even though the object is secured by the parents, the child 
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gains satisfaaion from bringing it to schooL In this M-ay, the child feels 
that he has a large share in the contribadon. On occasion, howeccr, it is 
best that the parent come to schooL One mother thought it advisable to 
come in person to help her young son share the baby goats. Tlie teacher 
has a guidance function here in helping both the child and hfa prems 
know when the child should no: assume the responsibilit)’ alone. 

Guides for Usmg the Materuls, The fact that in a good school cliildrcn 
are continuomly bringing objects into the classroom constitutes a chal» 
Icnge to the teacher. He not only encourages and stimulates the flow of 
materials but he provides that they are weely used and thoughtfully pro- 
tected. The following suggestions art made to help you meet tliis 
challenge: 

1. See that each ebilJ't eontributian is promptly recognized. When the 
young child brings an object to the ctmroom that he thinlu is impomnt. he 
wants and needs reeopnJtjon that is nor long deferred. Many modem teachers 
arrange for a sharing pcrioil early in the school day when the materials that 
have been brought can be seen b)’ the group. The teacher accepts responsi- 
bilit)* for seeing that appropriate recognition is given to each contributor. The 
children usuall)* wilt comment with genuine appreciation. On occasion, for 
the good of a certain child, the teacher will find it neceasai)' to say ‘That is 
just whar tve needed, Susan." or TVe arc so happy thar you brought yotir 
collection, Earl!" 

^^'hen a child's contribution is not helpful, tact b needed to convey ap- 
preciation of (he elTort and intent without encouraging more of the same 
ti'pe of material. This is mually handled most eHeciively tltrough general 
OLScuision, following the sharing, in which further einphasb is given to the 
kind of materials that make good contributions. 

On rare "red lener" days, so many objects will appear that time will not 
be avaiUble for adequately sharing them all. Thu situation can sometimes be 
met by providing that some of the children merely show what they have 
brought with the undcrsnnding that later in the day, or the following day, 
they will have an opportunity to share more fully. 

t. Arrange for effective staring of the tnaterUlt. Quite understandably 
children want to sec what H being shared without undue waiting. WTien a 
few children crowd close to the contributor or the object, blocking the view 
of others, the learning situation is ineffective and the makings of a discipline 
problem exist. Ordinarily, the first showing of neiv marcriab goes on most 
effectively when the children have formed a circle in which each can sec the 
others and the objects they have to sltare. Sometimes the object being shared 
can be placed in the center of the circle, either on the floor or on a low* table. 
The children, of course, should keep their places in the circle until the 
teacher works out a plan for them to take turns examining at chne range. 

The lundVmg and close examinaiMin of small rAiiects by each child should 
usually lie deferred until near the end of sharing time or until a numlier of 
objects can lie passed around simulraneously. A child presenting his contriliu- 
tion should have the attention of all of the chifdmi— a condition not achieved 
if various objects arc anracting anemion at the aamc time. 

3. DeetJe at to the appropriatenets of materiilt for further use. Despite 
fretjurnt discussion of the kinds of materials appropriate for sharbg. at well 
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seJerion. The teseher conrinnrily faces the ehsUenge of helpmg ohildien gio 
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in the ability to bring to school materials that arc not only personally satisfy- 
ing but also make real contributions to the group. While the teacher always 
recognizes the significance of current contributions, he is also alert to possible 
next steps in raising standards of selection. In working toward this goal he 
deliberately uses materials iliat have been brought by children. He gives 
praise to the child who demonstrates more mature Judgment in presenting 
to the group particularly useful and valued objects. He sees that the children 
appreaate such contributions and arc thus helped to rabe their own standards 
of selection. 

As teachers guide the utilization of community resources through edu* 
catlonal trips, through the contributions of adults at school, and through 
materials from the commuruty, they must keep in mind the reactions of 
persons outside the school who become involved. Parents and patrons of 
modem schools usually cooperate fully and generously when they are 
convinced that through their efforts the living-Ieaming of children is 
improved. It follotvs that teachers should be practical, realbtic, and con- 
siderate in providing that community experiences fostered by the school 
are important to the wholesome development of children. Furthermore, 
teachers must help the adult members of the community understand that 
a good school of necessity must make wide use of the community as a 
laboratory for learning. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

During your student teaching you want to make the most of your 
opportunities to use with children the community as a laboratory of learn- 
ing. The following criteria may be helpful to you in realistically examin- 
ing what you have been doing in relation to thb important phase of your 
preparation for teaching. 

1. Plmning for the Use of Cormmmity Resovrees: 

What do you understand to be the specific purposes for using the resources 
of the commuiu^ in the program of tne elementary school? To what extent 
and in what ways has your school been using the resources of the community 
through educational trips? Through adults contributing at school? Through 
maienals brought from the commuruty? What steps have you taken to 
acijuaint yourself with available Jeaming resources in your school communiy? 

z. GtudiJtg Educational Trips: 

IVhat specific differences do you recognoe between the waiting trip and 
the extensively orgaiuzed trip in relation to purposes? Arrangements and 
plans? The trip Itself? The follow-up experiences? In what respects have your 
walking trips oeen successful? ^Vhc^e do you need further to improve your 
guidance of these experiences’ How have your extensively organized trip 
contributed to the ongoing curriculum work? In what specific ways do 
you expect to make your next trip even more successful? 
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What important contributions arc ^pecifSn/ have 

diieclly to the school eipenenccs of J™' S”?- ^ ^ ^ is a 

you leimed about platmmg tvith children fot imlrng the t o P 
UutcO M-hat social learnings of value have come to your CMU 
the visits of adults? Mltat evidence can Y” fal, their help 

come to school to contribute to the viotV ft Y"”' E ^ ^ adofe are gaining 
teas appreciated? What evidence do you have “c dnongh m 

respen for, and further understanding of, the «ort of the school throng 
experiences? 

4. Utilivng Material Retoureer. ^ and 

What procedures have iJrov^ ni<« ^evidence 

simulating cWldren to bring des^ble roatcrials useful and pertinent 

can you cite of ehUdren's gtonth m obiluy to "T ““ („|l use of 

materials? What have you learned about helping g, sacniing 

these materials? In tehat ways can yon beMine even "’“'1 “ ,dty? 
and ntilmng in the classroom the material resources of the co *? 


IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

1. At the beginning of this chapter the following the 

elementary school which is not utilmng directly an edu»tioa 

resources of the communiw is not playing a ' accept U 

of children." What does tte sutement mean to you’ Do j M H 
as it stands? Would you modify «> If so. how would y°“ 
a. Suppose that you were meerag with a CTOup of pa«n“ ^ ^ith 
had not had experiences with educaaonal tnps at would 

the group’ about trips which you expect to take, what purpos 
you emphasize most strongly? children 

1. One teacher said, “Extensive planning of educauond crtcnt do 

robs them of the thrills of adventure and discovery. To what 
you agree with this teacher? come 

4. It has been said that it a sometimes more suimble to have a p«^^ 
to the school to contribute than to take chpdren mto i saoport 

Describe siraatioas in which you think this might be true, v^an ) . . ^ jj, 

this generalization with anecdotes from your own snideni-t S 
petiencc? ^ _ Yhe com” 

5. In what spedfic ways can materials dial children bnng from ^ 

munity enrich the learning experiences of a broad unit oi wo 
specific skill? ^ jjje 

6. “A walling trip in our community! What is there to see._ ^ 
prindpaL Is this statement justifiable m some school communities. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
Association for Supervision and Cunicolam Development, Large Was Our Bautrij 

(W’ashington, D. C, National Education Association, 1948). _ 

This etmre book will be valnabJe to you for further ^igh' ““ 
problem of the schools and natural resources. Chapter V, “What Arc bcn 
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Doing?” contains illustrations and esplanadons of what many schools are doing 
in osing the natural resources avaSaUe lo them. 

Association for Supervision and Coniciiliim Development, Orgmidng the Elnnev- 
tary School for Living and Ltaming (Washington, D. C, National Education 
Association, 1947). 

This volume will be helpful to you in many aspects of your teaching. In con- 
nection with using coimnuniy xrsonrccv Chapter HI, “Toward Carnmnnity 
Planning,” is worth your time. Emphasis is given to how the school can serve 
the community as well as to how the resources of the community vitalize the 
living and learning of children at schotd. 

Hanna, Paul R., Youth Server the Communhy (New York, Appleton-Century- 
Ctoirs, Inc^ igj6). 

This book is one of the most enensive studies ever reported of the contributions 
that school children make to the imptovcmeni of the community, ^\'hi]e the 
entire book Is helpful, the Introduction and Chapter 1 are particularly recom- 
mended for a discussion of the purposes of community service from an educational 
point of view. 

HoatETT, John A. and Jacobsen, E. W, Modem Praeiicet in the Elementary School 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1941). 

“iMaking the Most of the Enviroranent,” Oiapter V of this readable book, 
presents a practical discussion of uses of community resources m the elementary 
school. 

Horn, Ernest, Mtthodt of Imtrueiion in the Social Studies (Chicago, Charles 
&nbner't Sons. 1937}. 

While this book was written some dnte sgo, it is modem in its point of 
view and contains practical suggestions for the student teacher. Chapter X, 
*^0100$ of Concrete Experience,” will prove well worth the time you spend on it 

Lane, Robert H, The Teacher in the Modem Elementary School (Ne\v Vork, 
Houghton Mi^ (T^pany, (941). 

“Social living in the Qassroom and Elsewhere,” Chapter V, includes examples 
of educational trips at various levels. 

National Council for the Social Studies, The Sorwf Studies in the Elementary School, 
Twelfth Yearbook (Washington. D. C, National Education Association, 1941). 

Much of this volume relates closdy to the use in the school curriculum of the 
resources of the community. Chapter V, “An Experiencing Curriculum in the 
Social todies," is especial]/ recanuncDded. 

National Council for the Social Studies, l/rJisaffon of Commanity Resources in the 
Social Studies, Nhnb Yearbook (Washington, D. C, National Education Associai’on, 
1938). 

Through this extensive study you will have an opportunity to gain insight into 
the use of the comracinity at all Icvds of the public school. 

WoFFOBo, Kate, Teaching in Small Seboolt (New York, The Macmillan Co, 1946). 

You will find many practical s u g g est i o ns and illostrations in this book. Chapter 
XIV, "Taking Excursions," is paixKnlaity pertinent to the use of community 
resources. 
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Working in the Whole School 

"erour MOrl: as a student teachet tocusK of yoot 

1 group but, as you may have ’"A Ai:tivid«SE““*S 

classtoomsvoikrelitetotheMcofthetvholcsch . ^ ^ ,„nis. 
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nunt be considered and provided for m •>'' g„de 

A number of teacher tesponsibHiu^ to sebod^ „^„ibilities are the 

levels and home-room groups. Typical of “ . „„„„ds, and 

direction of school assembly pn^ta^ To^erL re^S ilk 
sponsorship of children s organization i _ ,yt,-,i-,5ui,ool activiri«- 
cteroom svalls to give children «[«nen« ^^.ni ele- 

You have already recognized that the punsf' . f,Bs and 
menury school is much broader than ."e jevelop- 

skills. The increasing demand that the “ 3 '’” ^.ihile recrea- 

ment of balanced personaUty, good cmzenslup. and wo^« 
tional interests has resulted in the creaoon of nto? P earns, 

for specialized purposes, such as self-govemmjn fodnonum F 
SFoial-intetesr clubs, and intra-mural athleDn „ ;o®aatied intet- 

£t the best preparatiou to Me is eWd We tolf'-'' -* ^ 
group activities and rclanonships-is mdteated by the c g g ^ejetentary 
Ld .0 desire such activities, the chief P“'R"'',"',^ J 

schools uas .he “skills and drills,” aU P»“^ f '^'^.Tfor all 

program sverc termed “estra-cnmcular. The wad ^ ntofessional 

ipeccr of child development b shown by inctft?“,B “^'^acrivlties,” 
litratutc of such terms as “Co-comi^t actrvmes, "Special 

“All-school activities,” and “Gtizemhip program. stndent 

Concentration upon classroom wrk sometimes to fc 

teacher’s perspective on the -whole-school progr^ an -^vhich the 

Of the great variety of educative program 

modem elementarj' school sponsors m ennehmg the & to 

of the whole school, those in wWdi the student twchcr is ^ 
participate arc assembly programs, publication^ school school 

Son, service clubs, and parent groups. Each jpclud- 

program will be discussed in the foUowmg sections of the chapt , 
ing suggestions to guide your own work. 
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SaiOOL ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 

In the elementary school the assembly has evolved from a rather drab 
and stilted “opening exercise" into a challenging educational experience. 
Some authorities now claim that the well-managed assembly is one of the 
greatest educative factors in the elcmcntaiy-sehool program. Among the 
many values of assembly programs the following may be considered the 
most important: to enrich and vitalire classroom work; to build school 
morale; to promote poise and cfTectivcncss in communication; to develop 
good audience habits; to broaden children’s interests and understandings; 
to provide opportunities for the expression of individual abilities and skilb; 
and to contribute sheer joy to school living. 

Assembl)* programs may involve all children in the school, the early- 
clcmentarj* or the larer-elcnKittary children, or nvo home-foom groups. 
n»cy may be regularly scheduled, with topics, dates, and sources of pro- 
grams set up far a samesrer or year, or they may be arranged to mcer 
emerging needs and changing conditions. Assembly programs may be 
used 3$ forrrul auditorium periods for adminisentive announcements or 
direct instruction, for informal insinicrion, for entertainment, or for shar- 
ing with larger groups the work of one class or speciabintcresr group. 

Your professional prepantion and your consideration of the major 
values of assembly programs enable you to determine which types of 
assembly are most desirable and justihable. Your experience with the 
whole school program of the building in which you arc working will 
indicate ilic of assembly which Is being emphasized. By working 
toward the major educational values through the present practices of the 
school, you will be able to make real contributions to the assembly pro- 
gram and to your osvn growth as a teacher. 

Rtgvhrly Schedulfd /itsemMiet. Increasing numbers of elementary 
schools, recognizing the educational significance of assemblies, arc dig- 
nifying them by providing adequate time and by esublishing assembly 
schedules for the full school year. Advance scheduling enables the children 
to share the opportunities and responsibilities and to more efficiently plan, 
prepare, and carry out the various parts of the programs. A major advan- 
tage of regular scheduling is the opportunity afforded classroom groups 
to develop assembly programs out of their class enterprises. Such schedul- 
ing, however, does not eliminate or discourage volunteer programs, spe- 
cial assemhiics, or home-foom pnfgtwns. 

Whether the schedule has been arranged by the principal in consulta- 
tion with the staff, by a committee of teachers, or by a joint committee 
of principal, teachers, and children, it will be posted on the official bulletin 
board and probably in your room. The assembly schedule may look much 
like the following sample: 
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TENTATIVE ASSEMBLY SCHEDULE 


Fridiy Mornings, 9:}0-io:i$ 


Sept. i6-Prevcnting Fires in the Fall 
Sept. 13— Our Summer Fun 
Sept. 30-Enjoying the County Fair 
Oct. 7-The Sa/cty Patrol at Work 
Oct. !4 -To Be Announced 
Oct. 11— Songs We Like to Sing 

Miss Smith, Lnder 


~Grade 6 
— Grades 

—Mrs. Williams , _ , 

-Boys and Girls of the Patrol Oub 
—Grade 5 
—All Grades 


Oct. 3o-Hallo\ve’en Play 
Nov. 6-Our Nature Collections 
Nor. 13— Books We Enjoy 
Nov. ao-Faif Play 


—Grade 3 
—All Grades 
—Grade 4 

—Team Captains, Grades 4, y. o- 


All the children should go to every all-school assembly. AssembliS 
should appeal to all the childrcit. both the audience and those presenting 
the program, since they are dcrfgncd primarily as socializing influen^ 
and for promoting mutual understanding and appreciation. When aom- 
torium facilities are inadequate, it ts sometimes necessary to separate tnf 
children into several groups. In these cases, the contributing group repeats 
its program. 

In preparing your program you need to keep in mind the size and age 
of the audience. Do not make the mistake of trying to get your group, « 
they are older children, to “calk down” to the younger children^ in the 
audience, or worry that the older children may be an unsympathetic audi- 
ence for your very young group. If the program develops from the 
purposes and activities of the children giving it, if they have entered into 
its planning, are relaxed and enjoy presenting it, the children in the 
audience will be sympathetically responsive. 

There arc several ways in which you may help your group be an 
effective audience. Time should be provided immedbtcly before going 
the assembly to help children get into the spirit of the program which s 
to follow. In helping children become a more effective audience, you may 
guide the pre-assembly discussion with pros’oeative questions: 

I. Reviev! standards of assembly behavior, *TVheii should we talk to ooi 
neighbors?” “Why is loud talking uadenrablc?" “WTten should we ap- 
plaud?" “How should we applaud?” “How should wc find and take our 

j. Bwld background for she program to be presented. "^Yhat do you thu^ 
the program will be abwit?” “Why is this program being given now? 
“Why are fires more easily scaned in the f^?” “What do we already 
know about fires?" 

3. Prepare the group for imeJIigent listening and audience parsicipation. 
“What do you think they may tell ta about preventing fires?” “HoW 
might the group present its program?” 
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the home room ate almost limitless. However, for general ' 

may be designated as of three kinds; small groups within the room p 
sentiiffi a program for their classmates; special-interest groups 
aspect of their -work; the entire room-group presenting a prog 
another room group. Each of these kinds of home-room jq 

affect your work in the whole school. It may be necessary or a 
change schedules, adjust appointments, or secure the cooperation o p 
ticipation of other staff members. 


ncipation of other staff members. , 

The home-room program is less demanding than one ptep^a „r«tcst 
entation before the entire school Informality is one of its 


entation before the entire school Informality is one oi ^^patc 
values. It furnishes more frequent opportunity for ^dren “ 
in giving programs and experiencing audience relationships. 1 ne p. y, 
atmosphere of the peer group encourages freedom of self-expression. 7 
lets, skits, or dramatic readings, presented for an intimate room B 
provide good preparation for taking part in larger programs. hansrc 

of home-room programs of ail three kinds include the f"”*" 
of suggestions and criticisms, increased mutual appreciation by chi 
their abilities, and the opportunities for spontaneous, impromptu s 
of simple programs growing out of classroom work. 
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Important learnings arc potentially inherent in preparing and presenting 
programs in rhe room. There ait possibilities for vitalizing sharing ex- 
pcrienccs. For example, from the language-arts work of older children 
may come dramatizations of episodes from favorite books, interpretative 
oral readings, radio skits, original stories. For younger children, acting out 
a simple story tlicy have read or which has been read to them, informal 
dramatizations of “here-and-now” experiences, or playing one group of 
instruments from the rhythm band may be appropriate at certain times. 
Presenting programs to each other within their home room provides an 
excellent opportunity for children to improve their audience behavior. 
The small size of the audience enables you to interrupt the program in- 
formally, without creating a scene, to discoss inappropriate behavior as it 
occurs. Encouraging the shy child to enter programs, while tactfully 
restraining the aggressive one, will enable you to provide for every child 
to share in presenting programs from time to time. 

Questions of what is of interest to the other children in the room, what 
is worthwhile, and the extent of preparation necessary will arise. The 
children’s interest in making their presentation effective will bring ques- 
tions of costuming and staging. In general, your most satisfactory approach 
to these considerations is that, in these infonnal, more intimate situations, 
only very simple properties are necessary. A cleared space at the end of 
the room will ser>'e as a stage, a single feather pinned behind a collar can 
make an Indian, a board or chair laid flat may serx'e as a ship. In helping 
young children prepare programs for their room group, you may work 
first with the group as a whole, agreeing upon the central idea, organiidng 
suggestions, and selecting characters. What few rehearsals there arc may 
take place during free-choice periods or when the other children are 
working at their seats. Frequently, in the lower grades, no reheanal is 
necessary or desirable. The entire group works out the idea, suggests 
characters and lines, and enjoys observing their program develop. With 
older children you may work much as you do with committees preparing 
reports except that setting up the program provides greater recognition 
of the dramatic quality of the experience. 

Programs presented by specul-Intercst groups are likely to arise from 
interests or hobbies held in common by a few children. One of your 
problems may be to avoid over-emphasis or unwarranted recognition of 
these groups, to the neglect of other children. For example, your group of 
older children may include a girls’ trio, a harmonica sextet, or a group of 
skillful whittlers. Special interests of children at the early-elementary level 
may include modebng familiar animals, putting together model airplanes, 
and collecting dolls, miniatures, or stones. You will wish to encourage 
special interests and recognize unique abilities of children by providing 
time for the various groups to present simple programs to the other cMl- 
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dren in the room. Interspersed between such presentations, opportunioes 
should be prorided for other chSdren, ladting such special accomplish- 
ments, to prepare and present programs. Your chief problem may be to 
help these children identify and improve their unique abilities or develop 
special interests. It is not necessary, of course, for the concributioas of 
special-interest groups to relate directly to the classroom work. Such 
interesting diversions are relaxing and educative for the whole group. 
However, yon will need to ose jodgment about the repetition of particular 
programs. A first program Is welcome because the group wishes to share 
and their feUows arc interested in the group's special interest and accom- 
plishments. Additional programs from the same group may be 
becaiKe they contribute to ongoing work or because of the spedal request 
of most of the children. Usually, programs of this type should be relatively 
brief. 

When children have gained significant learnings and satisfactions from 
a particular experience, ihej’ frequently wish to share it with others. The 
consideration of what is appropriate for such sharing is one with which 
5*00 can help the children, Dranutuation of the story of Little Red Hm 
or of the episode of Jim Hawkins in the apple barrel might be soitable 
for sharing with another room. Drawings of what was seen at the park of 
reports on forms of carl)* transportation might be cquall)' effective. Ex- 
hibits of handwork, display's of collections, and the results of science 
experimena such as comparing milk-fed chickens tvith those drinlang 
only water are often more suitable than reading written reports or giving 
recitations. Other problems to be met include: deciding what other grade 
or room group would be interested, «tending the invitation, agweing 
upon a mutually satisfactory time for the program, and arranging for 
scaring. 

^Vhile 5’ou must not thrust children into an audience situation btfore 
the paracipaton are read)*, the prqMrarot}* elforts should be kept within 
reasonable bounds. Moreover, it requires judgment on your part to 
utilize only appropriate times for getting the children ready. It is also 
worth thoughtful planning of what is to go on during preparation for a 
program, so that some children are not at loose ends or wandering aim* 
Icssly around while others arc making 6 nal arrangements. 

Programs for Pjrenti. Children's programs for parents usually should be 
organized within home-rooms. Justifiable purposes of such programs am- 
I. To interpret the work of the xhool 
j. To share chndien’s learnings with thrir parents 

j. To provide opportunities for parents to observe the social development 
of their children 

4- To help parents appreoate rise efforts involved in guiding and teaching 
their CTuldren 
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5 * To furnish a setting ia which parents may gain better perspective of 
their children’s relative abilities and achievements 

6 . To create an interest in the all-aroiind development of their children 

7. To provide opportunity for parents to become better acquainted with 
each other and with the teacher. 

These purposes are more readily achieved in home-room programs than 
In all-school assemblies. The home-room parents are a small and potentially 
intimate and cohesive group. They have the common interest of having 
their cltildrcn in the same room-group with the same teacher; they feel 
themselves part of that group. I^«nts who participate as audiences for 
home-room programs gain a greater appreciation of the atmosphere in 
which their children live at school and a greater feeling of belongingness 
In their children’s educational ventures. 

Occasionally the mistake is made of developing the overly elaborate, 
artificial, or stereotyped program with sweet or preachy selections, highly 
technical presentations, or meaningless agglomerations of recitals, skits, 
and songs. Unfortunately, these occasions arc sometimes used as opportuni- 
ties to indoctrinate or obviously instruct parents. It is a dim-witted parent 
indeed who cannot sec due his child is being used, and many parents 
resent this as ocpioitation. Even more prevalent is the tendency to strain 
artificially to develop highly entertaining programs for parents. Some- 
times, in order to impress pareno, teachers attempt to produce programs 
beyond the comprehension of the childrctu Usually, the greater the efforts 
in any of these directions the more dismal the failure. Parents want and 
need to know' what the school is doing in its regular work, how the 
children are going about the business of living, learning, and playing to- 
gether at school. Cluldrcn can best convey this evidence when they are 
naturally and comfortably sharing materials which are meaningful to them. 

The programs should be centered about topics on which children are 
working. Suitable programs may be developed as: 

t. Ctilmmat'mg activiriet of a broad unit of vsork. The children may arr^e 
displays of their work, such as charts, pictures, models; give demonstrations 
of processes; present reports of their research and findings. 

2. Dramatizations of a favorite Story or original idea. The children may 
present their venions of stories read; adapt scenes from v'arious books; develop 
original plots. These might be presented as a series of informal, unmemorized 
dramatizations; productions of plays wri t t en by the children; interpretative 
oral reading. 

3. Sharing of the creative work of children. Representative selections of 
written creations may be offered Iw the chUdren, including poems, short 
stories, descriptive sketches, and informal essays. Other forms of creative 
work which may be shared are; roUer-box movies, puppet shows, interpre- 
tations of murals, friezes, and pictures, explanations of clay figures, original 
rhythms and dances. 
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time. Too much emphasis on complicated sceneiy, riabomte 
and abstract ttligioos concepts should bt avoidti ^ 
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Your FrepjTOthn for Programs. In preparing for a 
poses, needs, and interests of the chadren are considered “ ^ ^ty 
Sasion. Furthermore, the educational and cultural level of the 
should be considered in choosing die kmd of program and 
the form of presentarion- Rannit^ penods are devoted o p ^ 

exploration of ideas and resources. In the later-elementary gra cs. 
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mirtccs may be set up to secure needed information, investigate possibili- 
ties, work out special parts of the program, and secure or make needed 
properties. In the early-elementary grades, the teacher will more directly 
codrdinate the children’s preparation. 

As preparations for the program progress, you arc suggesting, guiding, 
encouraging, and helping; HVould the step-ladder sert’B as a mast for 
the look-out to climb?” “Have you thought of using papier-machi models 
rather than drawing pictures?” "That display is taking shape splendidly, 
John!” “I’ll hold the paper, Ann, while you pin it.” You are carefully 
observing the children’s use of information, materials, and resources: “Are 
you sure that the propellor was invented by an Englishman?” “Who was 
he?” “How may these railroad posters help?” “Are you certain that Mr. 
Williams has agreed to talk about locomotives in our program for the 
fourth grade?” You point out difficulties and alternatives, recall agreed- 
upon purposes, arrange for needed rehearsals, and provide for pre- 
program evaluation. 

One of your major responsibilides is keeping these activities in propor- 
tion to other aspects of the daily schedule of school living. As far as possi- 
ble, the children's normal learnings should proceed. At times, however, 
it may be necessary to give over the greater part of several days to final 
preparation for a special program. You need to be realistic about children's 
needs. The program is not important enough to neglect play periods, rest 
time, toiler needs, or mld-moming lunch. Nor should perfection in pre- 
sentation be prized above consideration of the health needs of children in 
terms of fati^e, nervous tension, and undue worry or fear. Those children 
not hasing speaking parts, if it is impossible to include all, need your 
attention and help in feeling wanted, in having important responsibilities 
in preparing the program, and in having their contributions recognized. 
Every child should feel that it is "our program.” 

In planning and carrying through a program, the beginning and ending 
are especially important. Children should learn to prepare programs that 
have easy, natuial beginnings; that avoid a dead-level sameness; that v'ork 
through, without trailing off. to a definite, satisfying ending. Occasionally, 
with young children, you may introduce the program yourself, welcoming 
the parents, giving a brief over-view of ^vhac the children and you have 
been doing together at school, and explaining the types of work the chil- 
dren plan to shsre. The program may end very aaniraijy with a few 
summarizing remarks by one of the children. These remarks might include 
a re-statement of what they had intended to do, and an expression of 
appreciation to the visitors for coining. Trite verses, cute speeches, or 
monotonous all-voice sratements in unison are not fitting endings. With 
your guidance, older chUdren can plan and carry through an interesting, 
effective, and dramatic beginning and conclusion. 
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The following guides may be helpfol in avoiding pitfalls as you work 
to prepare a program for an assembly, a home-room group, or parents. 
The program should: 

1. Reflect the educadotul emphaas of the school. 

2. Be educational as well as cmenuning. 

j. Use the accomplishments and Ideas of the childicn. 

4. Represent the work of the children. 

j. Interpret the abilities and intcresB of the childrea. 

6. Include those children who need the experience. 

7. Avoid “typing” Individual children In certain rotes. 

8. Be held within reasonable dme limits for the maturity of the children- 

9. Be free from unwholesome pressure. 

10. Avoid extenave rote meroorizacion. In favor of informal choice of 
words. 

It. Avoid elaborate prepiradotu 

12. Be carefoBy appraised before and after presentation, 
tj. Contribute to the educational development and social maturity of the 
dtildrezL 

Above all, the program should be childlike, warm and friendly in 
feeling, natural in commumcarion, unhurried in presentation, and de- 
veloped in the expeccadoo of a sympathedc audience. 

SCBOOL PUBUCATIONS 

Modem clemenoty schools udlize several kinds of publications to 
foster children’s interests in creative -writing, to contribute to school 
morale, and to stimulate public interest in the development of childrens 
abilides in tvridng. Some schools use school or room newspapers; others 
favor the literary magazine, or pamphlets and booklets. These publications 
are appropriately inexpensive, informal, and child-like, simple in format 
and design, and genuinely representative of children's own work. Such 
school publications frequently give the student teacher stimulating ex- 
periences in working with childrm in the whole school program and, wth 
little added burden, give him insight into how publication policies and 
procedures arc pracrically handled in an elementaiy schooL 

Guiding Principles for School Publications. You are, of course, con- 
cerned that your efforts be wcH-spent m your work with the publications 
of the schooL Doing individual jobs in a piecemeal fashion may “get out 
the paper” and thus meet the responsibility of the moment, but contribute 
little to your understanding of the educational possibUities of the schwl 
paper or magazine. The effectiveness of school publications as educative 
instruments depends in large measure upon the purposes they are expected 
to achieve. Full realization of ritrir constructive influence results from 
consktenr application of sound educational prindples. For the production 
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of school publications, here are some guides that may prove helpful. The 
publications of a modem elementary school should: 

I. Provide outlet for children’s creative writing. 

j. Be honestly representative of the children’s work in content and pro- 
duction. 

3. Provide recognition for children’s efforts and accomplishments. 

4. Help children establish and raise their own standards of wrkten ex- 
pression. 

5. Provide experiences in conservation of materials and efficiency of pro- 
duction. 

6. Interpret and disseminate news of school activities. 

7. Contribute to the coordination of the varied activities of the school. 

B. Interpret Indirectly the educational program of the school to the chil- 
dren, staff, and supporting community. 

9. Be tead in school by the children. 

10. Arouse children's interests and solicit their cooperation in relation to 
specific school problems. 

11. Be realistic in total size and in length of individual contributions. 

It. Be free or inexpensive in cost. 

13. Be attractive in appearance, neat, and legible. 

14. Give recognition for individual and group contributions. 

If. Avoid rivalry and unrealistic standards ot joumalistic perfection. 

16. Be supervised by a responsible staff member. 

It is hardly necessary to say that you will need to shape your activities 
so that these principles continually operate. Whether conferring with a 
child on a poem he is writing, u'orking on the room news in bnguage*arts 
period, or assisting the sponsor examine page-proof, you will sensitively 
recognize children’s efforts. "This shows that you have been working on 
the idea, Tony.’’ You will carry these principles into your work with 
arithmetic and science, as well as the arts, so that interesting experiences 
in those branches may be reflected in the publication. “Sally, your illustra- 
tion of what fractions mean is a fine idea to offer for the school paper.” 
You will utilize the Influence of the school paper to further children's 
Interests and raise their standards. "Is our trip to the housing project news 
that should be shared widi others?” 

Time must be provided for producing and using school publications. 
In reference to a school nesvspaper, for example, this means the planning 
of a time for the children to collect nctvs, to edit their room new's, to read 
their papers when they receive them. Plans must also be made for lively 
discussions of the editorials and of significant, controversial, or surprising 
netvs items, for the enjoyment of poems and essays, and for laughter over 
the joke column. 

Direct Respovsibilhy for All-scbool Publications. You may have a major 
responsibility for the school publication if you are doing student-teaching 
in a self-contained classroom where the school paper is produced, in a 
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or lines av^lable. The children must consider the placement of items 
for appearance as well as function, the arrangement of canoons and draw- 
ings, and decorative touches. In school publications readability is es- 
pecially important. Headings must be concrete and simple rather than 
sophisticated and subtle. New-s items must express ideas in a clear, under- 
standable style in brief space with emphasis on sharing information. Above 
all, the material should be appropriate for the wide range of abilities of 
young readers. 

The staff will also need guidance concerning production details. Such 
details include securing supplies, mating up master copies, printing and 
assembling, distributing, and teeping financial records. The total amount 
of paper, stencils or duplicator sheets, ink, staples, and other supplies must 
be computed. The preparation of clear copy with even margins on both 
sides of columns, the use of a stylus for drawings, plastic lettering guides 
for headlines, and particularly the use of any kind of duplicating machine 
require neat, correct work. Assembling and distributing afford opportuni- 
ties for all children to participate. Final copy must be approved by adult 
sponsors and advisers. However, original preparation, arrangement into 
a “dummy” form, and proof-reading should be done by the children with 
feelings of responsibilit)’. 

Since the publication is a school enterprise, time should be provided 
at school for the preparation of material. Your dally schedule must be 
arranged accordingly, if educational values are to be realized. The grudg- 
ing allowance of limited time for hasty work soon kills enthusiasm and 
lowers quality. It is advisable to provide special periods in the weekly 
schedule for publication work, including regular meetings of the staff. 
Additional time may be secured from independent work and free-choice 
periods. Much of the discussion concerning publications, the creative 
writing, and the selecting of materiab are functional language-arts ex- 
periences. The writing of editorials, drawing cartoons, making a trip to 
a newspaper plant, and the establishing of editorial policies draw upon and 
vitalize social learnings. Determining costs, estimating circulation, handling 
money, and keeping accounts demand mathematics undentandings and 
skills. Illustrating, lettering, and designing arc functional expressions of 
art. 

The children must know and feel that the publication is theirs in fact 
as well as in name. This is a crucial matter. It determines whether the 
ptfbftcatfon is an end fn /creJ/ sn itiiframcnf for iM/ning by the chDdren. 

If you are to avoid being a taskmaster or a workhorse, you must con- 
tinually remember that your r81c is to suggest, advise, and direct, rather 
than command or do the actual work yourself. Work vvith the staff, share 
responsibility, help children learn, be tolerant of mistakes, and temper 
criticism. 
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Contributing Responsibility for Fubtication. There are many 
you to contribute to the success of the school publication tvhen it is not 
the direct responsibility of your home-room group. Continuing oppor- 
tunities may be found for building recognition of the publication as an 
important school product. Specifically, you may help by mating a happy 
occasion of receiving copies in your home room, by providing time for 
the children to read their copies, and by guiding critical reading and 
thoughtful discussion of the content. You may influence children to 
develop respect and feel pride in their school publication and encourage 
them to tatc their copies home. In this way parents, too, may gain greater 
insight into the work of the school 
When nctw and other ty'pes of contributions from your room arc to 
be prepared, you will need to decide when this work is to be done. It may 
be done during a period set aside specifically for this job, during language* 
arts period, or at a free-choice time. If your home room has a rotacmg ot 
permanent staff which collects marerial for transmision to the regul^ 
publications staff, you may assist with the election of members, guide 
the children as they select and edit materials to represent their rooi^ and 
read the final copy before it is released. You svill encourage individuals! 
small groups, and the group as a whole to create poems, essays, and stones 
to offer for publication. 

The selecting of materiab to be submitted for publication deserves car^ 
ful consideration. Of course, the group will compliment individual chil- 
dren for good work well done. Vou will also give special attention to 
individuals who need recognition and encoaragement. Tactful guidMce 
v^nll be needed in softenit^ and elimituting children’s negative criridsnfi 
of each others’ contributions, in developing sufficient confidence and 
trust in the less mature children that they will venture to write, and in 
finding something good in even the poorest efforts. “You ntli want to work 
on your opening sentences and smooth up that last part, John.” ‘Your 
second paragraph reads rather well, Mary. Try to make the rest as good. 
Such comments give John and Mary' assurance that they have something 
on which to build. 

There may he need to help the children gain perspective on their 
relative position in the school as a whole. They must not expect dispropor- 
tionate recognition in the school’s publication nor should they be dis- 
appointed at the space given them. You will also work to achiei-e a happy 
balance in the use of the publication as a motivating influence. Some clul- 
dren, more than others, need the recognition of having a contribution 
published. But raising unrealisdc hopes of having materials published 
or dangling before children the prtnnise of publication as a means of get- 
ting them to write at their best level may be insidious techniques which 
defeat their own ends. The enjoyment of selections from the publication, 
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\vith the corollary understanding that “children in our school” wrote these, 
carries its own encouraging influence without bebboring the idea or 
per\’erting the motives. 

Developing a Home-room Publication. In addition to the all-school 
publication, or as a substitute for k if your school has no publication, you 
may encourage your children to develop an infonnal home-room periodi- 
cal. An example of this is the home-room ne\vspaper. In the early grades 
this often is used as part of the experience-reading program. The sharing 
period includes “news” of events that are signiheant to the children 
sharing them. Such news may range from “We have kittens, six of ’em,” 
to “I brought this pumpkin from Grandpa’s farm.” The teacher helps the 
children to re-phrase their statements to make them direct, rh^nhmical, 
and sequential for easier reading, and writes them as short sentences on the 
chalkboard. Sometimes teachers regularly develop “daily nctvs” with 
their groups. An example of this t)’pe of publication is: 

Today’s News 

Today U Tuesday, February aj. 

It u snowing. 

Tony brought two goldfish this morning. 

They are swinuning in their bowl. 

Mary’s aunt is coming thb afternoon. 

She will read us some notics. 

Thb “news” becomes functional reading material for the children. It may 
also be copied by the children to take home. 

Older children can publish a neu'spaper that resembles the all-school 
publication. Such a paper may be multigiapbcd or otherwbe duplicated 
for weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly distribution. News may be collected 
daily for later selection and editing. Creative work of diildren, reports of 
their work in various subjects or unit activities, and other suitable material 
would be gathered periodically to be considered for inclusion in successive 
issues. Tlie home-room paper b an excellent means of promoting group 
morale since all of the children in the room may feel directly responsible 
for and take part in producing "their” pper. Moreover, the children 
would have wider opportunity for publication. Such a publication pro- 
vides excellent opportunities for all phases of language-arts learnings. 

Whether your room has a direct or contributing responsibilitj’ for an 
os 'Khethcc you. hive i hotne-cQQm, pipcc, you will 
■w’ork closely with your critic teacher in carrying on the work related to 
It. He can help you ro relate effecoVdy the pubiiation work with other 
phases of the children’s activities to achieve better integration of learning 
as well as to sharpen your perception of the role of publications in the 
whole-school program- 
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Membership on student coundls is determined in a variety of ways. 
The election of representatives by home-room groups is the soundest 
educational approach. Occasionally used but less justifiable means of select- 
ing representatives are election by spcdal clubs or by the school at large, 
appointment by the faculty, or automatic membership on the basis of 
school record. In a few cases members are appointed by the chairmen of 
children’s o^anizations or by the school principal The student council 
always has a faculty sponsor who works closely %vith it, who guides the 
council activi^ in such ways tiiat it is representative of the student body. 

If the school in which you are working has a student council you 
may guide the participation of children in such activities as; 

1. Hearing eetcneil reportt. The coaacU may use all-school assemblies for 
reporting on its actirities, explainiog action takeo. raising questions of policy, 
or seeking increased cooperation from the school at large in carrying out -a 
previously adopted plan. Members of the council may visit your home-room 
to make more specific repom, give detailed explanations, or secure the chil- 
dren’s opinions. In either case, your leadership will be needed In guiding the 
children to give the report or proposal a fair hearing and due comideratian. 

a. Ditmsing eemeil proposals. Following an assembly at which the 
council presented an idea or suggested a plan, or following the visit of a council 
representative to your home room, time wili be needed to consider the 
proposals made. Such questions as how the plan will affect the home-coom 
group, what the children can do to help, and how the plan will help improve 
the school are typical of those the chUo^ will consider. 

j. Submitting problems to the eounelL From time to time various children 
in the home room may raise questions or snake proposals that are appropriate 
for council action. Reminding the larger children of the need to reject the 
smaller children’s play area, suggesting suitable activities for before and after 
school, proposing appropriate behavior for children visiting other home rooms 
during recesses may be typical of the problems suggested. Such questions will 
require your guidance of the chDdreo’s discussion. Hie children will need 
your help in deciding what problems and proposals to make to the council, 
when and how to present them, what explanations to make in supporting their 
ideas. 

4. Follovnng througls on eoitneii action. If the children are to respect their 
council and feel a genuine ^hare in its responsibilities, the proposals and 
decisions of the conncil must not be arbitrarily presented nor dictatorially 
carried out. You will need to provide opportunity for your children to 
ctamine critically their council policies, analyze carefully the argnmencs for 
and against their council’s decisions, and decide fairly how and the extent to 
which they are willing to follow their council’s proposals. The rights of the 
minori^ to speak freely and work against policy in an open, honest manner 
most be preserved. la fact, these sfniatkms offer your best opportunity to 
teach open-mindedness and tolerance of differing views. 

5. Electing covneil members. Any plan of selecting children for conncil 
membership, except direct appointment, offers opportuniy for children in the 
various home rooms or organizations to consider criteria for membership, pro- 
pose candidates, and discuss tiie qoaCfications desirable. Tact and under- 
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The Child-guide Plm. The use of child guides In the modem ■elementary 
school is, potentially, an acceptable fonn of socially useful work. The 
children who serve as guides render very real assistance in a number of 
w’aj’s, TTiey may contribute to improved safety through their activities 
In guarding dangerous balcomes or playground borders on busy streets, and 
by cautioning other children in the use of drinking fountains, playground 
equipment, or stairs. They may assist in the efficient operation of the 
school through taking messages from the school office to s'arious class- 
rooms or from one room to another, by distributing supplies, and by caring 
for special equipment. Children semng as school guides may make con- 
tributions to the public relations of the school through greeting visitors 
and directing them to their destinations, through .'cceiving telephone calls 
when the principal or school clerk is out of the office, and by reminding 
children of agreed-upon behavior in halls and passagewaj's. These func- 
tions of the guides do not include direct responsibility for discipline, 
of course, since such responsibility might soon cause the child-guide plan 
to break dounru Home-room groups take care of their own behavior in 
play areas, toilets, and hallways. The school staff exercises general super- 
vision and carries out its responsibility for guiding behavior. 

The child-guide plan is not as tightly organized as a council. It is 
usually an intermediate stage beesveen having no child participation in 
school government and the o^anizarion of a student council. In many 
cases the plan has developed from the old "monitor system,” in which 
children were appointed as monitors of behavior, controlling corridor 
traffic, supervising lunchroom behavior, inspecting plaj-ground areas, and 
seiving as substitutes for teacher supervisors. In addition to placing upon 
the children greater responsibility than was justified by their maturity, 
the old monitor system emphasized the negative aspects of their super- 
STSory duties. As a result, the children as a group tended to resent their 
activities and those individuals selected as monitors were frequently 
rejected by their fcllosvs. In contrast, the modem child^ide plan em- 
phasizes the positive, service aspects of the children’s contributions. The 
home-room groups assist in selecting tndividmls to serve as guides, appre- 
ciate the services rendered, and regard selection as an honor. 

If your school has a system of child guides, there are a number of \vays 
in which you can help in the successful operation of the plan- You may: 

t. Assist the sponsor In guidine the activities of the child guides. 

I. Attend meednes of the children serving as school guides. 

3. Assume a portion of the supervision of the work of the guides. 

4. Spend portions of your non-teaching rime working w'ich various guides. 

5. Consult with the guides as individuals and groups concerning their 
work. 

6. Offer ijTnpatheric understanding in considering specific problems with 
which Various guides need assistancev 
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cialist assumes primary responsibiii^' for ^ving instruction in group games, 
dancing, athletic skills, and exercises promoting muscular coordination. 
Schook not having such a special teacher somedmes allocate non-classroom 
responsibilities among the staff so that one or more of the classroom 
teachers scn'C as physical-education teachers also. In schools closely follow- 
ing the self-contained classroom plan, each home-room teacher assumes full 
charge of the ph^’sical-education and play activities of Ms group. The 
supervised-play periods may be under the direction of the physical- 
education teacher, rotate among the classroom teachers, or be the joint 
responsibility of the staff, each of whom supervises his osvn group. No 
special organization is needed for the relief periods since they arc 
decermined on the basis of the needs of individual classroom groups. Each 
teacher and his group simply “take a break” after a stretch of close, fa- 
tiguing work. Unassigned play times, including recess, the noon hour, and 
periods before and after school, arc not highly organized. While it is 
often desirable that a teacher be available to give general supervision and 
ro solve problems that arise, the children are allowed freedom to follow 
their own play interests. 

The over-ail plan for phj'sical-education and pby activities will have 
already been establbhed, liut you may hat'c responsibiUej' for arranging 
the schedule for your home-room group within the whole-school frame- 
work. In making your plans you will need to consider whether or not 
the staff includes a special teacher for ph)*$ical education and, if so, the 
time and extent of his work with your group. The size of the playground, 
its location and suitability for various types of play activities, the avail- 
ability of a gymnasium, and the variety and amount of equipment aU 
have a bearing upon what it is possible for you to do with your part in 
the phj'sical-education program. The periods when other groups are 
using the facilities must be considered as you arrange your schedule. In 
any case, you will provide a time for children to Icam the skills of dancing 
and games and a time for scmi-oiganized plaj* under supervision. In the 
classroom you will u’atch for signs of restlessness and boredom, arranging 
a relief period with suitable actives as the children's needs indicate. You 
will also provide times for genuine free play. 

Scheduled Physical Education. The regularly-scheduled period for 
physical education should be adjusted to the maturity level and needs 
of the children. Such adjustments include selecting simple games and 
rhythms for younger chiWrcn, more advanced games, exercises, and 
dances for older chUdren. Active games should be provided when the 
children arc alen; quieter aetiviries when colds are prevalent. Special 
provisions must be made for weak, undernourished, or convalescent chil- 
dren. Outdoor play should be provided as frequently as possible. During 
seriously inclement weather, children have even greater need for active 
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Brief Relief Periods. The relief periods shoald be planned for and pro- 
vided as needed. Young cliildrcn should not be required to endure periods 
of phjrsical Inactivity longer than about twenty minutes. As they mature, 
they may engage in physically passive pursuits for somewhat longer 
periods. However, children in Ac upper grades of the elementary school 
probably should not be required to sit at reading, writing, and simibr 
work longer than about forty minutes without the relief of active phj’sical 
cxcrci.se. 

In schools of an earlier day, relief periods of three to five minutes 
tvcrc quite necessary, as instruction emphasized the "skills and drills" at 
the expense of other aspects of child development. Esscnrially “reading 
schools,” they held children for long periods at unnaturally quiet, close 
work. Poor light frequently added to the strain. In such schools, relief 
periods have fortunately been used to rcli-x children and relieve the 
pressure. As used in such programs, children simply stood, took exercises 
or walked around, got a drink of water, and sat dosvn again to more 
close work. 

In a modem program; relaxation is more naturally achieved through 
projierly spaced recesses, a flexible schedule, and a nonnal amount of 
conversation and movement about the room. However, when group u^ork 
demands longer periods of time together, the wise teacher watches for 
sigM of %vandering attention, random movement, or tension, and provides 
momcntaiy relaxation and relief after which the children come back 
refreshed to the work which they had been doing. You will want to be 
prepared for such needs which can be met through short periods of active 
play in the classroom, hallway, gymnasium, or out of doors. To assure 
yourself of having suitable games and play opportunities during these 
brief periods, you may: 

1. Dc\'clop 3 list of simple games which require only a few niinutes, such 
as “docge-ball.” “Fox-ano-geese," and running races. 

1. Collect games which may be played serially, continuing from one period 
to the next, such as “ring-toss,” “jack-rocl^” "hop-scotch." 

3. Encourage casual recreation, such as use of swings, sec-saws, parallel 
bars, tosing and catching balls. 

4. Build 3 list of games which can be pbyed in confined spaces, such as 
“touch-tag," “follow-the-leadcr,” and bean-bag games. 

y. Use the period for relaxing conversadon and visiting among the childrea 

6. AHoxv cmldren simply to rest, as indlvtduab need it. 

Supervised Phy. Ordinarily, supervised play goes on in the regularly 
scheduled phplcal-education periods. Sometimes certain days arc set 
aside for this purpose. At other times, part of a given period is devoted to 
direct Instruction and the remainder to free play- In supervised play times, 
children should have much freedran of action. You can justify such 
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airplanes, soccer, shooting marbles, track and field, fl/ing kites, and the 
like. 

You may render considerable service to the school by assisting those 
responsible for the program of intramural athletics. Such services as 
helping arrange schedules of games or events, keeping score, serving as 
an official, and rendering first aid to skinned knees are always welcome. If 
there is no physical-education specialist, you may volunteer your 
services to the classroom teacher who is responsible. You may serve as a 
consultant, adviser, or coach to the children in your room, helping them 
select team members, practice for games, and use their strengths to their 
best advantage. You will, of course, strive to avoid over-emphasis upon 
the competitive aspects of contests and encourage participation of every 
child in some phase of the program. 

Social Events. As the role of the elementary school has expanded to 
include all phases of children’s wholesome development, its functions in 
promoting poise, tact, and undencandlng of acceptable behavior have 
become incxeasingly recognized. If if is difficult to leam facts and skills 
in the abstract and out of context, it is likewise difficult to leam the social 
graces by memoriter methods. Each of you has seen this illustrated by 
the awk^vafdness of people who seemed to "know the words but not the 
music" of proper behavior. Real undemanding of social reladonships and 
poise in dealing with people is achieved only through experiences in 
genuine social situations. 

You arc undoubtedly aware of your ©pporrunities for improving the 
social effectiveness of children. Of course, you are helping children ac- 
quire the outer forms of social intercourse such as taking rums, pickiijg 
up dropped objects, holding the door for ©then, making requests rather 
than demands, saying “please" and "thank you,” replying courteously to 
questions, and the like. Genuine social effectiveness, however, goes deeper 
than the niceties of politeness just mentioned. The school has responsi- 
bility for helping each child b^me socially effectivc-to act with case 
and poise in evidencing concern for the comfort and welfare of others. 
Social occasions at school provide for children opportunities to adapt to 
new people, to think creatively in new social situations, and to be alert and 
responsible in contributing to the success of the social occasion. To 
achieve a desirable balance of socially educative situations, your school 
may sponsor a variety of informal social events. 

You may find that the school encourages room groups to have parries 
of tlieir own, as one birthday paf^ for all svhose birthda^-s fall within 
the month, parries for other rooms, or joint parties held by several rooms. 
Tliere may also be social events involving the whole school, such as 
picnics, luncheons or suppers, carnivals, play da^ and parties. These 
occasions, involving most or all of the children in the school, will be 
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organization and supervision. This section is devoted to discussion of ways 
in which you might contribute to all-school special-interest groups. 

Hobby Groups. The possibilities for children’s hobbies are almost 
limitless. The range of hobbies may extend from “Junior Aviators” to 
“Zoo Fans." Effective teachers arc alert to discover the present and 
potential hobbies of the individual children in their groups. They 
creatively see ways to further hobby interests, to foster children’s social- 
ization through these interests, and to recognize other educative by- 
products of hobbies without over-emphastzing them. Such teachers recog- 
nize that the pursuit of hobbies frequently helps children become better 
adjusted and more interesting personalities. 

Many teachers encourage the formation of one or more hobby clubs 
within the home-room group. Thus, a fifth-grade group may have a 
‘Tct Club,” a “Reading Club,” and a “Stamp Collector’s Club.” These 
clubs, which frequently have overlapping memberships, may meet during 
the free-choice period on different days. They may report some of their 
activities to the entire room from rime to rime during sharing periods. As 
such special-interest groups are organized and proceed with their activi- 
ties, teachers attempt to guide their work so that each child has an oppor- 
tunicy to join a hobby group. 

When the same hobby is followed by children in several rooms, a 
whole-school special-interest group may be formed. Usually, such a 
hobby group is sponsored by a classroom teacher who has some special 
kno^^'ledgc, experience, or interest in the particular hobby, or M’ho is 
simply concerned that children have opporruoicies of following mutual 
interests. 

Tlicre are a number of ways in which a student teacher might assist 
liobby groups: 

1. Show genuine interest in the children’s hobbies. 

2. Encourage individual children to join a club which is related to his 
hobby interests. 

3. Display enthusiasm for reports and dbphys of club accomplishments. 

4. Take time to listen and talk about bobby matters. 

5. Provide time, particularly during sharing period, for comments, expla- 
nations, and displays of indiridual hobbies and club projects. 

6. Help set up a “Hobby Day” for the home room or for the school, during 
which children display tneir work, explain it to visitors, and visit the 
exhibits of others. 

7. Assist club officers and members wdth their problems. 

8. Locate books, shops, and other sources of materials of interest to club 
members. 

9. Assist the sponsor of the group with supervision and meetings. 

Art, Drams, mid Music Groups. These areas of special interest are 
usually under the guidance of special teachers or of regular classroom 
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home-room activities, as he makes use of services and helps children with 
their service functions. Members of the service groups often need assist- 
ance in performing successfully their individual duties. You may render 
the children such assistance by: 

1. Making certain that the children fuDy understand what they are supposed 
to do. 

a. Settling disputes and disagreetnents about who is to render a given 
service, how it is to be done, and so on. 

j. Keeping service responsibilities in appropriate relationship to other school 
work. 

4. &heduling times during which children may perform services and help- 
ing them keep appointments. 

j. Helping with technical aspects of certain services, such as filing in the 
library*, proper manner of answering the telephone, correct way of re- 
cording messages, how to enter classrooms and offices, and so on. 

d. Supporting the authority or responsibility of children in positions of 
service. 

7. Continuing encouragement and stimulation to help children avoid slack- 
ening of effort and interest in their accepted service responsibilities. 

8. Working out ways of recommending certain children for service, as 
their need for such experiences is recognized. 

9. Providing that standards of service and amount of service expected of 
children are kept at realistic levels. 

Your sensitive understanding of the children, tactful recognition, and 
warmly expressed appreciation of their services will be especially worth 
while. In your daily work you will try to provide that children’s sertnees 
arc used, but not abused. The children roust not be exploited, but do 
need sufficient requests for their services to make them fed useful. 

General Gtildes for Special-imercst Groups. You have already dis- 
cov'cred many specific ideas and suggestions for working with the special- 
interest groups of the school. Since individual schools differ widely in 
practices and oiganizadoti, you may discover other w-ays of working 
with children's special-interest groups as you continue your student 
teaching. As a means of highlighring the major questions you are likely 
to meet, general su^esrions for guiding children’s special-interest groups 
arc here summarized: 

I. Each child should be encouraged to take part in some special-interest 
group. 

1. Children's special-interest groups shodd have open, rather than electrvt, 
membership. 

3. Membership should be primarily on the basis of benefit to the child 
rather than on the basis of the skill that he has to contribute. 

4. Membership in a special-interest group should not be used as a reward 
for success m academic work, nor wich^wal of the privDegc as a penalty. 

y. Qiildren having little leadership ability when elected to office should 
be helped to succeed. 
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Parents are sometimes grouped by grade level or home room of their 
children as “Room Alotlien’ Qub,” or “Third Grade Parents.” In addi* 
tion, there may be special-interest organizations such as “Band Fathers,” 
or “Mother Singen." These serious types of groups carry on their specif 
school interests as part of the over-all school program. 

In many elementary schools the parents organize themselves into study 
groups. These parent study groups may be organized on an all-school 
basis if the school is small, by grade leveK or according to special interests 
and problems. Especially in large schools fe grouping by special problems 
lilccly to be found. The parent study groups usually establish a year’s 
program of topics based upon the care, rearing, and education of children, 
read and discuss educational literature, and listen to competent speakera. 
Members of the teaching staff are frequently asked to make talks and sit 
in on discussions. 

The student teacher has a unique rdic in his work with parent groups. 
He grows professionally as he takes sonic part in their work. As a student 
teacher working in the school temporarily, you will naturally endeavor to 
ascertain what policies guide the activities of parent groups in their work 
In the school and will follow those policies in whatever contacts you may 
have. The quality of the interaction between teachers and parent groups 
is determined by the genuineness and “feeling-tone” of the human rela- 
tions involved. Your sensidveness to the existing relationships, your 
awareness of the attitudes of others, and your tact and poise will enable 
you to participate consmiedvely. 

You may be more cffecd%-e in your contacts with parent groups, as 
well as with individual parents, as you recognize that it is frequently diffi- 
cult for them to understand the modem school curriculum. Research and 
professional study result in sounder theories of learning, in new methods 
and materials of teaching, in a more practical organization of instruction. 
These arc rclarively involved, technical matters in which you have spent 
several years of professional study. Most parents ha^'C not liad the spe- 
cialized preparation of tcachen. Those who did, and were themselves 
teachers, had their preparadon se%’eral years ago. Many have not been in 
touch with the elementary school since they were children themselves. 
The fact that the parents join school groups and, out of their o^vn busy 
lives, take time to attend meetings is evidence of their interest. That 
interest^ based upon dieir hope that the school will contribute to the 
development of their children, provides the finest opportunity for ex- 
plaining and interpreting the work and program of the school and for 
securing the points of view of the parents themselves. Your criric teacher 
will be an invaluable guide in these interchanges of ideas. You can become 
more resourceful in parent reladons from your observadon of how your 
cridc teacher explains present methods of teaching, interprets children's 
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the school must be defined and limited in terms of that basic responsibility. 
The time and effort you give to work with community agencies must 
not result in neglecting the primary objectives of your teaching. It will 
be well to keep in mind, in your relations with community groups, that 
while they ^vork for the betrerment of the community and thus affect 
the school, most of them operate as independent organizations so far as 
the school is concerned. 

As a student teacher, you have only tu'enty-four hours in the day, to 
be distributed wisely for rich personal and professional living. As you take 
part in the whole-school program, your critic teacher and you will take 
care so to balance your load that you fulfill your primary responsibility 
to children in the classroom and work only in those whole-school activi- 
ties that "make sense” in direct relation to your insight into how children 
can participate effectively in their total st^ool living. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Your work in the whole school is interwoven with your classroom 
work. In order to achieve a sensible balance in the distribution of youi 
attention, as tvell as to insure satisfactory breadth of experience, you 
need to examine your partic/pttion in whole-school activities. The fol- 
lowing criteria are offered for your guidance. 

>• School Assembly Programs: 

Mow have you utilized the assemblies in planning and carrying out 
activities with the children in your room? \Vhat conclosiom have you 
drawn from your experiences with room programs, club programs, and 
programs for parents? On what happenings do you base your conclusions? 

1. School Publieasions: 

Specifically, how have you used school publications to achieve desirable 
educational results? On the basb of your recent experience, what are 
your future plans for using school publications? 

3. School Government: 

In what ways is the children’s participation in their school government 
red? Merely supcrfidal? How have you contributed to the children’s 
participation 

4. School Recreation: 

What has been your r 4 I« in imptorag playcround activities for chil- 
dren? Intramural athletics? The school's socuJ events? How have you 
utilized children’s social experienca in educational ways? 

y. Speehl-lnierest Croups: 

In what ways have you been able to help the children with their 
special-interest groups? How can yon further assist these special-bterest 
groups? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Btooas, B. Marian, and Bitrwji, Hany A., Music Education in the Elementary 
School (New Yoik, American Book Co., 1945). _ ^ 

This book may be of ise 10 the claswoom teacher who talces an 
in the mosic ei^riences of the childreo. Chapters Seven, “Design of a 
in Music Education." and FouReoi. “Creative M uric as 
Originality." are suggested for reference in planning activities to fit into ine 
school enrrieular pattern. 
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Cctnss, Mary Loujse, and Cuxttss, Addaide D., Pbysica! Eiueation for Elemmtary 
Sthoolt (Mawankee, Bruce Publislung Co, 19^5). 

Th« volume is a practical treatment of “tdut to do." It explains games, describes 
etjuipment, and ontUncs the organization of a workable, healthful program. A rather 
extensive list of recordings for songs, dances, and rhythms adds to the usefulness 
of the book. 

DtLiMA, Agnes. The Little Red Scbeol Uetae (New York, The MacmiUan Co, i^t). 

TTie author succeeds admirably m conveying the feeling and spirit of friendly 
fdattonships between children of di^crcnt groups working together in the whole* 
Khool prwram. Chapters XIll, "Detours in Education," and XV, "Our Qassrooms 
Have No Walls," are especially pertinent. 

Evtarrr, Samuel (Editor), The Comtmtnity School (New York, Appleton-Cencury- 
Crofo, Inc, 19JS). 

You will be interested in the definitions of die community-school idea. There 
are also many ^lustrations of how various schools hate developed community 
relationships and of how the work of the school was affected. 

Fosm, Josephine C, and HtAOLCv, Ncith E, Education in the Khtdergarten (New 
York, American Book Co, 1946). 

Chapter V, "Provision for Physical Welfare.” Chapter XT, “Free Play in the 
Kinderganen," snd Chapter Xv, "Carnes in the Kindergarten,” are direaly re- 
lated to the work of the teacher in uhale-tchool ecriv/aei. 

GAWHEa. Ella, ffenJbook for Recreation Leader}, Children's Bureau Publication No. 
ajt (V^’sshington, 0 . C, Govermnent Printing Ofiice. 19)6). 

You will find this inexpensive pamphlet a useful reference for your work on the 
pl^'ground. Croup games are Ined and indexed for use with various groups in 
difierenr lituitions. 

MACDAiau, Freeman Glenn, O'dilng Child Det'elopment in tbt Elementary School 
(Cncinnati, Ameriein Book (Xi, imi). 

You will find Chapters IX, "Developing Appreciations and Self-Expression," and 
XIV, "Additional Factors in Teaching Success," <}uite helpful for their suggestions 
concerning cliUdren's social understandings. 

McKowh, Harry C, eicth-itiet in the Elementary School (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co, Inc, i9}8). 

The author includes many helpful specific derails of how the various all-school 
enterprises are canied on. 

Mumat, Josephine, and BATnircisT, EfIie G, Creative Wayi [or ChiJdren't Programs 
(New York, Silver Burden Co, 1958). 

Unlike many books on school enttrtainmenr, the authors stress the educational 
values of children's programs. Suggestions and guides for home-room programs, 
holiday occasions, and cfob programa are included. 

OsmeurrzB, Delbert, School Health Education (New York, Harper and Brothers. 
«M9)- 

This volume will broaden your conception of j-our r 61 e in contributing to the 
health program of the school. C 5 uptet |,'•|ntroduaion-HeaIth in Education.” may 
be of assistance tA«w^ its explanation of the re^xwsfluWrfcs of the schod; and 
Chapter 6, “TTie Integrated Pr ib r am ," suggest ways of involving health education 
in tne on-going activities o( the sebotd. 



PART THREE 

Extension of Professional Competences 


GllAPTER xiu 

Making the Most of Conferences 

I n learning to teach, undoubtedly "experience is the best teacher.” ttier* 
is no substitute in the education of teachers for direct contacts wit 
children in learning situations. The professional reading that one does, the 
meetings which one attends, the professional audio-visual aids one setf 
and hean, and the courses one tahes all arc important, of course. But all 
these fadliiatc rather than substitute for teaching in a real classroom 
situation. 

During your student teaching, conferences will undoubtedly consu- 
lutc a major source of help in improving your competence. In all your 
professional preparation, you have prdiably never felt more than you 
do now an urgent need to talk over purposefully and immediately what 
you are doing. To gee additional help on how to cope tvich problems as 
they arise frequently requires discussion of the matter with someone 
whose judgment and expettness you respect. To share successes and 
aeWevements in teaching calls for a sympathetic ear. To sense fully the 
"teamwork spirit” of your directed teaching experience makes impem* 
tive the sharing of ideas on how best to proceed in specific situations. 

For such purposes as these, conferences arc included in your regular 
schedule while you are doing your student teaching. These conferences 
have as their prime objective service to you in providing worldng con- 
ditions conducive to mental and physical health, as svell as foncrionaJ 
gmdance during your first major teaching responsibility. 

There is, at least potentially, a further interrelated objective of which 
you should be aware. In all public schools various kinds of conferences 
are utilized to improve teach^g, to race the quality of the educative ex- 
periences which children are having at school. As you begin your fiist 
year as a regular teacher, you will want to be as well prepared as possible 
to participate cooperatively and effectively in these professional meetings. 
Your individual conferences wirfi your critic teacher or college super- 
visor have much in common with die kinds of discussions which you 
will have with your prindpal or elementary supervbor. The group con- 
ferences involving other student teachers svill be similar in many 
to the teachers' meetings in which you will participate in public-school 
situations. Throughout your conferences as a student teacher you will 
3S< 
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be getting guidance in how to do your best work with children. You 
will also be experiencing directly the role of the teacher in realistic 
professional conference situations. 

While the college in which you are doing your work will have its 
own general organization and specific arrangements (or conferences, there 
are many helpful guide lines that can be pointed out for your benefit. 
The adaptation of these suggestions to your own student-teaching situa- 
tion calls for your astute consideration of how to apply them significantly. 

THE INDIVIDUAI- CONFERENCE 

To confer means to consult together. To consult means to consider or 
counsel. In other words, there can be no real individual conference with- 
out common purposes, tvithout tnumal respect, withour coordinatioa of 
efforts and activities, without the udlization of democratic principles of 
action. 

There are some people who view a conference as a situation in which 
one person takes the lead in thinking while the other penon is always 
the follower of advice and suggestions. Some people presume that during 
a conference one person will do most of the talking, while the other 
person listens and acquiesces. In a democratic conference situation these 
misconceptions do not prevail Rather, the spirit of the democratic 
conference demands a meeting nor only in the physical sense but also a 
meeting of minds in an atmosphere of rapport and mutual concern for 
the best interests of the other fellow. 

From the individual conference you will probably receive your most 
direct help in improving your teaching competences. This type of con- 
ference is designed to meet your unique needs and purposes as you work 
with children. This conference is for you. Its reason for being is to make 
your teaching more effectual. Based on your present problems, practices, 
and procedures, the individual conference is the lime in which you have 
the opportunity to get concentrated, undivided assistance in your pro- 
fesional development. 

Organization of Individual Conferences. Colleges differ widely wth 
regard to organizational practices that affect individual conference plans. 

In some situations the student teacher spends the whole day in the class- 
room for a semester or quarteri in others he spends only a portion of the 
day. In some situations only one student teacher at a time works in a given 
room; in others more than one student teacher Is assigned to the same 
room. In some colleges the student teacher’s contacts arc chiefly with the 
critic teacher; in others he works closely with both a critic teacher and a 
college supervisor. The amount of time, the number of student teachers 
involved in the situation, and die personnel with whom working rcladons 
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must be established all inalce a difference in how yon ^'^ll proceed in 
general planning for your individual conferences. 

More specifically, you mHII first need to be clear as to the persons with 
whom you will hold your individoat conferences. In your college, yon 
may hold your individual conferences with the critic teacher oidy; you 
may have your conferences ^^ith the college supervisor only; or you may 
have regular individual conferences with each- A second consideration is 
your understanding of what is expected in tenns of frequenej’ of in- 
ferences. Will they be d^y, weekly, or managed in some other time 
pattern? A third question involves the time of day for these conferences. 
WU they come immediately following your teaching? Will ch^ come 
before school in the morning or at the end of the school day? A fourth 
consideration is the place for the conferences. Will they be held in the 
classroom where you are teaching or in an office on the campus? 

By knowing and adapting to the organlzadonal practices of your 
college, you wiU be better prepared to make the most of the conference 
situation. You will be able to ooUze your time efficiently, plan your 
sdicdule of activities sensibly, and prepare for conferences advants- 
geousJy. This will be mumally beneficial to the critic teacher or college 
supervisor and yourself. 

Conference Cbjrtctmftics. Good individual conferences do not just 
happen. They depend for their effectiveness on the willingness 0/ two 
people to tty to understand each other and to be socially sensitive to the 
well-being of each other. Conferring can be a mechanical, perfunctory, 
stiff, question-and-answer, clock-w-atching affair. Or it can be creative, « 
pooling of two persons’ best ideas about matters mutually recognired as 
significant. One conferee alone cannot make consultation succeed. It take 
two cooperatively-minded individuals^thinking independently together— 
to make a conference turn out welL 

To help you do your share in designing individual conferences, the 
following general characteristics are presented: 

I. Both persons have an equsi responsibiiitj for elirifying she purposes oj 
each conferenee. (MTiy do we need this omference?) 'WTienever you ^ 
involved in an individual conference, it b rime well ^nt to make sure that 
both conferees are agreed upon the reasons for the confaence. To ^ to begaa 
without clear understandings of just what needs to be talked over b sooner or 
later wasteful in terms of nme and leads to misconceptions. Since no t®"® 
conferences will ever be cm quire the same problems or topics, agreements most 
be^rached each time as to what the major emphasb di^g the consultaaon 

a. Both persoTu accept responsihilhy for promptness ht meeting each cc^ 
ference appointment. (Just when shall we meet? ) Pnnctaality b imperaove. 
tince both peiyms mvolved will be veiy bu^ people whose rime should not 
be wasted m just waiting for the ocher to appear. If, for good reason. ®n* 
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person is delayed or finds it necessai}' to cancel the appointment, the other 
should be informed as soon as possible. 

j. Both pCTSom accept reipomibility for bringing to the conference perti- 
nent data and tnaterialt on the suhjeet to be discussed. (Have we brought with 
us all the things that we need to make the conference go well’ ) Frequently a 
conferee is dependent upon specific information, recorded data, or learning 
materials. Pan of the meeting may be directly devoted to working with con- 
crete evidence or planning in terms of certain materials. In these cases verbal- 
ization is not good enough. Illustrative materials arc necessary'. Examples of 
thin^ that may be helpful include: school records; specific information on 
individual children; evaluarJve instnmtents; planning notebooks; instnictional 
materub; samples of children’s u-ork; and so on. Betore the conference, agree- 
ments should be reached as to just what each person will have available for 
use or for dbcussion. 

4. Doth persons come to the conference tcisb a disposition and vilUngness 
to eonnmmieate freely and clearly. (Am I ready to “think out loud” during 
ihb meeting?) Communication u at the heart of successful conferring. Verbal- 
ization that b aimed at taking the other person in on what one is thinking is 
imperative. Since individual consultation has as its purpose the improvement 
of one's teachir^, during the conference there may be frank, but pleasant, ex- 
pressions of difference of opinion. Each conferee should be free to ask per- 
tinent questions, to rabe issues, to present differing proposab, to ask for 
evidence. It is only when natural, open, honest communication prevails that 
individual conferences serve their best purposes. 

j. Both persons accept retponsibiUty for the tube use of ihne. (h this mat- 
ter w'onh (he time it b raking^) At bra. conference time is limited. Evety 
meeting should be arranged to utilize economically the periods set aide for 
this purpose. The atmosphere should be relaxed, but business-like procedures 
should be followed from beginning to end. W'lien the questions or topics for 
the conference have been agreed upon, it then becomes the obligation of both 
conferees to sec that tliese matters are discussed. Avoidance of rambling side- 
tracks or unnecesary' detaib helps to keep the conference moving construc- 
tively ahead. Each matter talked over should be allocated time in relation to 
its relative importance in achieving the purposes agreed upon at the beginning. 
\Vhen matters of importance have been completed, the conference should be 
terminated without awkward delay, in a friendly, natural manner. 

6 . Both persons keep records of ruggesiions, agreements, and respontibiUties 
groviing out of the eonftrenee. (\\Tiat do we need to write down for further 
reference?) During conference times there are many ideas to be talked over 
and considered. tWess both conferees take responsibility for recording per- 
tinent matters, these thoughts may be forgotten or may not be available for 
further reference when they are most needed. It b not impolite to jot down 
significant points during the discussion. It is. rather, an evidence of mature 
judgment, a sign that these suggestions arc of sufficient concern that both 
conferees will want to follow rKoogh on constroctire criticisms and respon- 
sibilities. 

7. Both persons leave the conference vtith intent to act. (WTiat b to be 
done about the matters dbeussed?) Conferring b just so much waste motion 
unless the ctwifcrecs are planning and evaluating in terms of definite funher 
action. If communication b frank and free, there wiU be common understand- 
ings of what b to be done by each person before the next conference. It is 
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paper the topics you wish to talk ovcr-is insurance that, from your point 
of view, the consultation time will be well spent 

Tlicrc arc many types of topics centering around planning, working, 
and cvaluau'ng that arc appropnate for dbeusston in the individual con- 
ference. Since the topics finally chosen depend upon your needs and 
concerns, you Mill svant continuously to consider which of them are of 
sufficient importance to M-arrant conference time. Among the types of 
topics which concern many student teachers arc these: 

I. Maitert of personal efftethenest: pitch of voice, quality of English, 
manuscript writing, rapport with individuals, phrasing direnions or 
questions. 

а. Suggestions for teairhtg rrtateruJs md t/juipment: reference materials, 
eihibita, pictures, free pamphlets, recording apparatus, finger paints, dra- 
matic-play materials. 

3. Ebboration of tbe broad unit of xcorb: research techniques, leading dis- 
cussion, fubject-mattcf understandings, variety in activines, possible cul- 
minating aedvicies. 

4. Problenu of diseipline; living up to agreements, playground annoyances, 
tattling, assembly manners, time-wasting. 

S> VroviHens for kiJkiJujt tbiIJren: visod and hearing difficuldes, temper 
tantrums, evidences of frustration, sibling rivalry, poor moror coordina- 
tion. 

б . Presentation of still leamhtgt: introduction of concept of multiplication, 
spellings of homonyms, slow rate of reading, slant in handwriting, inter- 
preting graphs. 

7. Use of time ht the daily propsm: desirable routine with flexibility, length 
of time for discussion, termination of sharing, transitions from work to 
rest, time required for clean-up. meeting scheduled appointments. 

The preceding list suggests a method some student teachers have used 
to prepare for their conferences. They indicate not only the problem 
areas vvhich they hope to discuss but also some clues as to the specific 
help they need within the iirget area. In this avay, the student teacher 
organizes M-hat he feels he ne^ from the conference and uses his notes 
as a reminder. During the conference, he adds to these notes for evaluation 
purposes. In addition, the critic teacher gets a clearer picture of what 
is weighty' from the student teacher's point of view and what his con- 
cerns are. 

Previous to the conference it is, at times, advisable to get the help of 
others: the critic teacher, the prindpal, another student teacher, or a 
special teacher. These persons sometimes can supply you with infonna- 
tion, suggestions, opinions, sources of materials, and the like which will 
be beneficial in clarifying your thinking or in expanding your ideas on 
matters that are sure to be considered In the conference situation. At 
still other times, a review of notes from education classes previously taken 
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or further reading from professional books or periodicals may be of 
assistance to you as you get ready for your individual conference. 

The minutes spent in thonghtful preparation will be a wise use of ^e. 
Thus you are assured of being genuinely ready to talk about professional 
matters in a mature, direct manner. 

Participating in Conferences. With preparations well made, partiapa- 
tion in the conference should be greatly facilitated. As the conference 
begins, be sure that you arc comfortable: your wraps have been removed; 
you are seated satisfactorily; you have a convenient place to write; your 
materials to be looked at arc marked and ready for use at the right awe. 
The psychological effect of outer wraps only partially removed, boob 
and materials balanced precariously on a knee, and the conferee perched 
uncertainly as if poised for Bight is not conducive to thinking togcAer. 
Phpical comfort releases a person to concentrate on the major business 
of the meeting. 

There is no one way to begin the conference. Sometimes the cnoc 
teacher or college supervisor will have matters that take priority. At 
other times you will be expected to take the initiative and begin tvith hens 
of paramount concern to you. Do not just sit and wait for the othet 
conferee to lead you Into Ae discussion. Be sure to size up the situauon 
intelligently and do your share to get the conference started pleasantly 
and effectively. 

Daring the conference you will undoubtedly want to jot dotvn note^ 
ask questions, seek funher clarification on some points, double check 
agreements, and, at certain times, summarize or recapitulate what has 
been said. Since these individual conferences are specifically set up for 
your development, you should feel free to participate in such ways as 
have just been suggested so that you can benefit fully from the dBCUSsioti. 

Constructive criddsm of j-uur work is to be expected during confer- 
ence time. Remember that this criticism is offered In the spirit of guidance. 
You should weigh it realistically, in the light of your values, your estimate 
of the specific situation, and your personal characteristics. Criticism wQI 
not be consciously given for the purpose of stylizing or formaliring your 
teaching procedures. Rather, it will be offered so that you can creati«ly 
attack unsolved problems in your work as a teacher. 

The mature student teacher wrlcomes-eitn seeks out-objective judg- 
ments of his work with children, ^Vhen suggestiorjs of lacks are offered 
he faces up to them realistically and honestly. He avoids rationalizing Ids 
shortcomings. He docs not try to cover up his weaknesses. He does not 
try to shift the subject to areas where he is doing satisfactorily so drat he 
can build bis prestige from another base. Since there will always be some 
things that the student teacher knows he does well, be should be secure 
and able, unemotiotuUy, to consider the respects in which he can imprcn'C 
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yet more. The student teacher who cannot look squarely and clinically 
at his o^vn practices is probably not ready to take over the complete 
responsibility of guiding children in their living and learning. 

Every conference reaches a psychological conclusion. Everything that 
needs to be discussed has been said. Agreements have been made and 
responsibilities accepted. To prolong a conference beyond such a stage is 
anticlimactic. This is the point at which you mentally take a quick in- 
ventory of wliat has been said, collect your belongings, and pleasantly 
take your leave. Such a natural, pleasant ending leaves each conferee in 
a mood of anticipation of the next conference time together. 

Follou'ing Through on Conferences. As soon as possible after the 
conference, think through, expand, and reorganize the ideas that you 
gained through conferring. At this point the notes jotted do^vn during 
the conference should be useful to you. Some of the suggestions may 
affect your long-range or daily planning. Some may make a difference in 
your unit of work. Some may concern your ways of using procedures, 
your guidance of individual children, your uses of learning materials, and 
the like. Only as you use conferences to deepen your insight into how to 
teach will they show results in your teaching. Individual conferences can 
only project proposals %\'hich you then must adapt and implement Re- 
thinking the conference comments is the first step to\vard answering the 
question ‘'What do I do ne-tt to improve my teaching?” 

The majoe aspect of the follow-up of a conference is putting into 
action the agreements made. OccasionaUy unforseen obstacles impede 
progress in meeting agreed-upon responsibilities. Sometimes the plans 
are, when tested in action, impracticable. At times the agreements have 
to be so modified that they emerge quite differently than was anticipated 
at the time of the conference. Some changes and adaptations arc un- 
doubtedly inevitable} they will be expected and your creative adaptations 
will be commended. If, on the other hand, it seems necessary to abandon 
the agreement, be sure to let the other conferee know this fact as soon as 
possible and tiy to set up another conference— however brief— to recon- 
sider just what is to be done. 

As you carry through on one conference, you are really preparing for 
the next. The following conference may well begin with a recalling of 
what previous suggestions you have used, a recounting of wliat you did 
with them, and appraisals of their effectiveness. For example, if it had 
been suggested that you use simpler reading materials with research 
committees, you might bring in a Use of the simpler reading matter you 
had used with the committees. You could then expbin how you guided 
the children toward more skillful reading for information and evaluate by 
telling in what ways the children bad ol^rvably improved their research. 
As a result of such continuity, new proposals will grow out of these 
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together in a tight knot. It is the time to express-if you feel it genuincly- 
appreciation for the opportunities that have been afforded you. 

^^^lcn the final conference is over and you look back on the Individual 
attention which you have been given in these situations, you w’ill un- 
doubtedly be able to get another index of your professional development. 
Moreover, the experience of regular, functional guidance should help 
you to realize more than you ever have before how teachers attack and 
work on their problems, how professional ideas are shared and lead to 
new ideas, how professional growth can be a stimulating cooperative 
achievement. Such conferring is, in and of itself, a practicum in profes- 
sional education, the benefits of which will carrj’ over into your first 
year of teaching. 


THE SNtALL CROUP CONFERENCE 

In many W'ays the small group conferences for student teachers cor- 
respond to building weetings foe facalaes in public elementary schools. 
Like the most desirable type of faculty meerings, these conferences are 
held for the purpose of faking up, in an intimate group situation, matters 
of common concern and interest to all participating members. They arc 
planned cobperativefy with reference to the problems to be discussed. 
They are designed to stimulate critical thtnking; to provide for the sharing 
of ideas, materials, and successful practices; to suggest creative imple- 
mentation of desirable educational theory. 

Small group conferences, therefore, wll afford at least a three-fold 
opportunity for you. They will offer ideas which will be beneficial in 
various aspects of your day-to-day work in student teaching. They will 
help to deepen your insight into democratic processes of group dynamics. 
Thcj' will also afford you very practical means of learning how to partic- 
ipate effectively in teachers’ meetings out in the field. 

Individual and Small Group Conferences Differentiated. Successful par- 
tidpation in individual conferences is not necessarily insurance that one 
will also be effectual in small group conferences. There are sufficient 
differences to warrant consideration of major contrasts benveen the 
two. From such contrasts the distinguiffiing characteristics of the small 
group conference may be deduced. The following are among the chief 
distinctions with which you will need to be familiar: 

I. Whereas the individual conference b planned to aid the student teacher 
directly with hb own work, the small group conference is planned to 
help the individual through the consideration of problems ana topics of 
import to a group of student teachers. 

1. Whereas in the individual conference the student teacher interacts with 
one other professional guide skilled in supervising prospective teachen, 
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which accompany freedom of ihooght and acrion. He thinks criticaliy 
about significant professional issues, recent research, practical teaching 
procedures, frontier educational ideas. He acts with the sensitivity re- 
quired in social situations. All this he docs to the end that he knows he 
is assuming a democratic role in nuking the conference stimulating and 
beneficial to the group as a whole. 

As you attend these regular conference sessions with other student 
teachers and your college supervisor or critic teacher, here arc some 
questions for the appraisal of your contributions; 

I. Do^u help state purposes, develop plans, and pose problems for the 
conference? 

a. Do you effectively pool and coordinate your ideas and suggestions with 
those of the other members of the group? 

3. Do you offer to assume individual and committee responsibib'ties that 
are necessary to the success of the conference? 

4. Do you help to develop a feeling of “we-ncss” among group members^ 

3. Do you thoughtfully assume at appropriate times the role of follower and 
leader, dependent upon the quauty of the contribution which you have 
to offer? 

d. Do you act in ways that foster good group morale? 

7. Do you help to give appropriate recognition to the group and to the 
Individuals who make up the group? 

8. Do you opence democratically in helping the group share resources, 
resolve conllicts, reach agreements, make decisions^ 

Many clues to your own effective participation in small group con- 
ferences will come from your guidance of children in their group work. 
Here is one place where the old adage, “Practice what you preach,” is 
pertinently applicable. 

Practical Suggeniom for Participation h Small Group Conference!. 
Some very homely practices on the part of participants help to make 
small group conferences go well. Even to point them out may seem trite, 
but they make such differences in the success of the conference situation 
that they should not even momentarily be overlooked. To check on your- 
self concerning your participation as the conference progresses, here are 
some work-a-day suggestions of ways to be effective: 

I. Sit in a face-to-face reUtiondiip with the other members of the group. 

1. Choose different group members sviih whom to sit rather than always 
being with the same ^soiw. 

3. Speak clearly and disonetly so that all the group can easily hear you. 

4. Gauge your amount of participation realistically in terms of the “pve- 
.and-take” of the group situation- 

5. Avoid talking too long, too often, or not at all. 

6. Share your comments with the group as a whole rather than as asides 
to your neighbor. 

7. Introduce into discussions only signifi^t ideas or pertinent questions 
rather than spurious problems about winch you arc not really concerned. 
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10. verbally dismiss in a. lacetioiis manner pioincs of view other than 
their own. 

In small group conferences these people are impediments to progress 
in thinking and are defeatists with regard to morale-building. Being 
human, everyone at times is not his best self, is the victim of his owm 
insecurities. Habitual negative responses, however, are a different matter. 
Pitfalls like those just suggested can be obviated when every participant 
a.ssiduously works for wholesome group relations. This is a case where 
“eternal vigilance is the price of freedom” from being a negative con- 
tributor in group situations. 

Thb discussion docs not imply that, to avoid such pitfalls, one must be 
a bland, “do-notliing" kind of person. The student teacher who supinely 
actjuicsec^ is non<ommjrta), or avoids coming to grips with dilemmas 
is also a negative contributor in a different way. The student teacher 
who avoids both extremes— who is sensitive to his obligation to trj' 
always to be both active and constructive in group work-is the one who 
makes the best participant in small group conferences. 

Tkf Clinical Discussion of Problems. When professional people must 
discuss personalities, they are ethical in all phases of their presentation, 
diagnosis, and suggestions for dealing with the problems Involved. Flip- 
pant remarks are considered in poor taste. Gossip is taboo. Evidence is 
presented diagnostically and sympthedcally. The reporter demonstrates 
through the pertinence of the evidence which he presents that he is con- 
cerned for the welfare of the individual involved. 

Frctjucmly in the small group conference it is necessary to pose prob- 
lems that do directly relate to penonallries. Most often these problems 
deal with an individual child or small groups of children with whom the 
student teacher is worldng. Sometimes parents or other teachers are 
involved to the point where it is necessary to relate evidence that con- 
cerns these penonalitles also. Such problems are wthin the range of 
possibilities for clinical consideration. But they demand discreet, dispas- 
sionate presentation. 

When personality problems do come before the group in conference, 
they must be dealt with clinically by each participant. All pertinent 
evidence on the problem must be presented fairly. It must be discussed 
frankly. Questions raised by other group members should be aimvered in 
the light of available evidence. Personal intcipretations of motivation, 
causation, reaction must be clearly labeled as judgments or opinions. It 
is unfair to go even a word beyond the data or to ovcr-generalite on 
kno\i-n conditions. To be clinical, one dearly says he has no evidence 
when that is the case. ^ ^ , 

Solutions must, then, be posed as possibilities and not as ' cure-alls. 
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Wai student teachers from such fields of specialization as music, fine 
arts, home economics, industrial arts, and phj'sical education be memben 
of this conference group? 

2. ^Vhen will the large group conferences meet? Will regularly scheduled 
meeting times be stated, with weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly sessions? 

3. What are the specific objectives of these conferences in your institution? 
Arc they to inform prospective teachers on maners of professional 
ethics, administrative polides, placement procedures, and the like? 

4. ^Vhat topics will be discussed at these conferences? Will the topics be 
announced in advance or will the group learn of the day's topic at the 
beginning of the meeting? 

5. What tj’pes of techni<|ues for the presentation of topics will be used? 
Will lectures, panel discussions, group reports, demonstrations, audio- 
visual presentations be used? 

6. Wliat preparations for the large group conferences will one be expected 
to make? Will there be reports, notes on readings, evaluations to be made? 

7. What follow-up activities will one be expected to carry out? What direct 
responsibilities growing out of these conferences will one be expected 10 
meet? 

8. What routines will be followed? How will matters of attendance, ab- 
sence, procedures for panicipation, and the like be handled? 

With the sid of guide lines from (he answers to these questions, you 
shall be able to ascertain the dfetlnctive contributions which the large 
group conference can make In your professional development. 

Audience Behnior in Large Group Conferences. Whenever large 
groups get together, individual freedom includes a willingness to gis-c up 
some personal preferences. It means being individually responsible for 
meeting the demands of the specific situation. It means being intelligent 
in adapting to the phj'sical surroundings, the intellectual atmosphere, the 
social-emotional contcjct In large group situations, the audience makes 
considerable difference in what the leader, speaker, or demonstrator gives 
of himself to make the conference go well If the audience is listless, 
inattentive, restless, or noisj', there is little incentive for the speakers to 
do their best I/, on the other hand, the members of the audience are 
alert and sympathetic and demonstrate that they arc capable of profiting 
from and receptive to new ideas and pertinent information, speakers arc 
willing to give generously of themselves. While conference planning may 
rest in the lunds of a leader from the college staff, the tone of the con- 
ference situation alwaj^ rests with the audience. 

When a large group conference session has been particularly successful, 
it is helpful if you will let the leader know this fact. Moreover, he will 
get specific Iiclp tovv'ard further planning from your concrete statements 
of Avhy you think the meeting went vfcll If you do not let the leader 
know j'our reactions to the content and organization of the large group 
meeting, you arc not being nsponably democratic in your participation. 
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If you do not make helpful suggestions to the conference leader, you 
arc in a poor position to be critical of dw planning. 

More specifically, a person who demonstrates good audience behavior 
in large group conference situations is one who: 

I. Makes it a point to be on time. 

1. Sits with the rest of the group, as near the front a* possible, 
j. Has his books, imtctials, and wraps taken care oi before the mecong 
begins. 

4. Comes to the conference prepared to seek new understandings and to get 
worth-while professional infonnation. 
j. Penetratingly anah^cs the ideas presented. 

6. Prepares himself for partkipation at the apptoprute limes. 

7. Sensitively avoids causing disturbances. 

8. Recognizes his part in mating the audience a courteous, responsive one. 

If the conference topics and the organizational procedures are knosvn 
in advance, it is much easier to be prepared to be an effective member of 
the group. However, even when there has not been previous announce- 
ment of the content and organizational pattern to be employed, you cm 
react intelligently by “cuing in” fast, by adapting to the specific siwaoort 
As the meeting progresses, you can alertly and astutely recognize 
presume the emerging plan. Voa svill get satisfaction from your adeptness 
snd resourcefulness In adjusting to and making the most of the siroaDon. 

In a very real sense, ream play and good sportsmanship arc essential in 
Urge group conferences. The audience and the speakers must, in some 
way, reach each other in a spirit of mutual informali^’, friendliness, and 
good faith. 

Recording and Note-taking. The types of records and notes that you 
will take in large group meetings may differ quite markedly from those 
kept in individual and small group conferences. In the first place, ro 
appeal to the range of interests of the audience, the topics and problems 
will necessarily be more general in treatment. In the second place, the 
types of procedures employed may not be conducive to comprehensive 
note-taking. In the tWrd place, if these large group conferences ate held 
in an auditorium or assembly hall, the phj'sical arrangements will probably 
not lend themselves to efficiency and comfort in taking detailed notes. 
What, then, can one use as guides to note-taking under these circum- 
stances? Here arc some suggestions that prospective teachers have found 
helpful: 

1. If source materiab such as books, magazine articles, or films are suggested, 
they jot dosm all the pertinent information given, 
j. If parucularly apt or pungent statcmoiD are made, they take down the 
exact phrasing, ro recall the pobt made. 

3. If solutions to problems ate offered, or valuable information is given, they 
succinctly summarize the salient pomts. 
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4. If a new idea is presented, they get doun on paper the kernel of the idea, 
for further creative considendon after the meeting. 

j. If a practical group technique ts employed, they keep a record of the 
steps involved. 

6. If the presentadon raises problems or questions in tlieir thinking, the}' 
briefly note these, either for participation later in the meeting or for 
consideration— perhaps with the critic teacher or college supervisor— at 
the appropriate time. 

7. If mimeographed material is distributed and used during the meeting, they 
make marginal notes and underscore, for reinforcement, particularly 
pertinent passages or points. 

That the records you keep from large group conferences are not 
voluminous is no indication tiut you are either disinterested or incompe- 
tent. Pertinence of what is recorded is the better criterion to employ in 
judging the notes that you are taking during large group conferences. 

Participation in Disatssion and Quettion Periods. Frequently, in the 
large group conferences, time is alloned for comments, discussion, or 
questions from the audience. The purpose of such conference time is 
self-evident. It is the time in M-hlch participation by the group is not 
only svclcomed but is also expected. Since communication in this modem 
svorld is a comple.x process, there is no speaker or panel of speakers who 
et*er is able to discuss any topic or problem completely, without some 
possible misinterpretations. Moreover, the words of the speakers fre- 
quently arouse in the minds of the listeners ideas of their own, or different 
interpretations than the speakers have suggested. It is at such points as 
these that the members of the audience hare distinctive contributions to 
make to their peer group. A democratic pattidpant rccognires the 
obligation to pose his pertinent questions and to pool his best ideas svith 
the other conference members. 

Your preparation for question or discussion periods begins when the 
meeting begins. It begins when the speaker, panel, or demonstrator 
starts the presentation. Preparation grows out of the facts, the informa- 
tion, the ideas that challenge you to inquire funher or to make sugges- 
tions. 

At the time when questions or comments are called for by the group 
leader, you should have ready the thoughts that you wish to present. 
Of course, you will speak clearly and distinctly so that all can hear; you 
wll be sure that what you say is of interest to the whole group; you 
sWil make your contributfon directly and succinctly. 

Wien, however, you fed your question has not been adequately 
ansavered, you should feci free, courteously, ro say so. Ask for amplifica- 
tion, elaboration, examples, or illustntions. When, on the other hand, 
members of the audience indicate that your comment or suggestion has 
not been clearly undentood, employ another approach that promises to 
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very strategic difference between reading and listening. He understands 
the mnsienty of the spoken word so well that he is constantly alert to 
catch the pivotal ideas around which the oral expression of these ideas 
revolves. He knows that his only means of checking on the facts, infor- 
mation, and thoughts of the sp^er is by furtlicr oral expression on his 
part— through questioning and discus^ng. In order to keep track of the 
point from which the speaker starts, his luie of reasoning, and the means 
he employs to reach his conclusions, the discriminative listener frequently 
employ's notes, outlines, sketches, or rough diagrams. In this s^-ay he can 
keep tab on the speaker’s thinking and thus evaluate more astutely what 
othenvisc might be lost in a muldplicl^ of words. 

Yet another approach used by the discriminative listener is the analysis 
of the types of appeals utilized, the devices and techniques employed. 
He is quick to uncover innuendos, insinuations, prejudices, allegiances. He 
senses when the speaker is skewing ideas in one definite direction. He 
docs not readily acquiesce to "eithcr-or” thinking. He evaluates ridicule 
criftcaUy. He appraises thoughtfully such other devices of speaking as 
name-calling, metaphorical phrasings, slogans, cliche, snap judgments, 
false erudition, and unsubstantiated generalities. 

The keynotes of discrimination in listening are a questioning attitude 
and an inquiring intelligence. These entail constant evaluation of both 
content and performance. As you participate in conferences, you will 
have many v*aluable opportunities to develop discerning habits of listen- 
ing, which are well worth developing as a distinct professional asset of 
the teacher. 

Lanstuige /« Action w Conference Situations. Wiien conferences are 
successful, the participants come away from the conferring with clear 
understandings, nesv concepts, deepened insights, clianged attitudes. 
Conferring necessarily calls for communication, and communication 
among human beings is largely carried on through the medium of 
language. Cornmunicating through language is based on using words 
according to agreed-upon meanings. But words can convey meanings 
only as people can agree about the idea that the words symbolize. In 
conference .situations, if foe conferees do not communicate clearly to 
each other, confusion and misdirection can result. If words stand in the 
way of ideas, and thus lumper communication, conference time is ill- 
spent. 

Language docs affect behavior. Some spoken words touch the heart- 
strings; some arouse anger. Others create tensions, bring disappointments. 
Still others fill the hearer with pride, motivate him to be up and doing. 
When words in context are coupled widi gestures, posture, facial ex- 
pressions, and tonal qualities, they become a powerful medium for in- 
fluencing individuals’ actions and reactions. Professional rebtions, 
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7. Spor thifcs from die referential tt$e of language (the conveyance of 
facts or calkbg 3 l>out things dispassionately) to the emotive use of 
language (the arousing of emotional feeling 'in others). 

8. Observe the decree to which the emotive uses of language facilitate or 
interfere with the referential. 

9. Note that definitions are frequendy abstract. Often, for meaning, one 
must go TO an Mperiential contest (concrete, related CTperience). 

10. Remember that in various contexts the same word has different mean- 
mps. Every person has his own unique w^ of manipulating words. 

11. Distinguish octween what in the facts of reality “is” and what only 
“seems to be.” This emails a particular sensitivity to the uses of the 
words is and ere, srer and viere. 

la. Notice when and how speakers use metaphorical lanmage. Good meta- 
phor expands the idea referentialV expressed and leads the hearer to 
more complete understanding of inc idea. 

13. Develop sensitivity to uses of name-calling, stereotypes, and fictions. 

14. Remember that ideas arc fully communicated only as speaker and 
listener recall comparatdc experiences, attach simOar meanings to the 
verbal sjTuhols used, and gauge the implied meanings to the purposes 
for which the words arc being utilized. 

Full, free, and accurate communication is imperative if consultation is 
to succeed. In a very real sense, bnguage affects the social conte.tt of 
conferring. Through language, as one man looks into the mind of another, 
Interaction benveen men is made possible. The wise use of verbalization 
in conference situations, then, sets the level of counseling. Only when 
communtcatioa eventustes in more irutare professions! vndenrandings, 
attitudes, and actions on the part of the student teacher has the conference 
become a vehicle for the high type of guidance which it is intended to be. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

You will, of course, regularly make rhoughrfu) appraisals of your par- 
ticipation in individual and group conferences. In this way you will 
more quickly leant, operationally, the ingredients of a good conference. 
Ako, through the realization of your own potendalides for successful 
conferring, you will grow more rapidly in making the most of every 
conference .situadon. Here arc some criteria to help you study yourself 
as a cort/crec. 

1. your Consideration of Conference Cbaraeterittics: 

WTiich of the characteristics suggested in this chapter seem most difficult 
to achieve? Why? Are there any of^ese characteristics which you would de- 
lete? Arc there additions? If so, how would you word them? In whac ways have 
your individual conferencts best met these characteristics? 

2. yot/r Partieipatioft in InJhidual Conferenset: 

In what ways have you been most effeenve during the conferences? How are 
your notes from conferences improving? What are your specific strengths in 
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poop conferences? In babies of disctiinmanve 

^aViot? LVhat have yon done, specifically, to develop na 
listening? 

5. Yotir General Consideration of Conferences: operienecs? 

In eeneral, -what have been your most 
my IS What questions and to get help oo 

jn yeoi iWaiing it the P*'®®*' j .,.2 -*«« your co^eo** e* 
ipStt and problems? In 7'“* „ “Se^V 

fences to help prepare yon for yonr first year cl teacning 

ideas for group consideration 

each valuable? How ate they all inrerteUted? -censiire?" Fn® 

=-»e?fnt:"^;-"uTdrXfondlSS eo»- 

, c.«i Kave the propel 

“Like cake nuking, a good gnrop conferroce vrrote on* 

’ ingredients, but it also depends upon P™P“ jagredients’ 

stSreit teacher. What do yon colder phe ^ '?°'^|™„p®tenon? 
What are the waya to aAieve “proper nuaing m the gre p 

4. In what ways is leadership sha^ in gionp conferences. Mo 

audience take on a leadership role? „roat> co**" 

5. “Stop. looV, and listen" b a alom that can '» J'PP'‘^°,P^oes it 

^ ference amanons as wdl as to safe^’ 00 highways. Ungoige 

a^ to audience behavior? To discrimiaaoTc listening? To the UDS 

patterns employed by the speakers? coalio® 

6. Recall a person to whom yon Usi^ened atraOTely. tvJat w^^.^ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


Assocudon for Supervision and Curricaliiin Development, Group Procest in Super- 
vision (Washington, D. C, The Assocudon, 1948). 

This booklet emphasizes the necesshv for democratic processes in all phases 
of edueadond endeavor. That portion of the booklet which explains how e^ctive 
group work is achieved-pages » through 6}— will be provocative reading for you. 

Bari, A. S, BoaTos, William Hn and BatnxxNO, Leo J, Supervision, tnd Ed. (New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 1947). 

On pages 778 through 743 some of the essential elements of successful individual 
conferences are succinctly stated. 

Boammam, Charles W., and CAmov, Williani S., Stf/dent Teaeher^s Uandbook 
(Minneapolis, Burgess Publishing Company, i94«). 

“How the Student Can Make the Conference Effective” is the dtle of Chapter 
ni in this book. You will find specific suggesdons for pardcipating in individual 
and group conferences herein. 

Oow, Lester D, and Oiow, Alice; Introduction to Education (Cincinnad, American 
Book Company, t9}7). 

Oiseter X, endded “Effective School Administradon and Supeirislon,” will be 
helpful in giving you an overview of the use of conferences in public schools. 


CAStJUm, J. V, and pjiaiias, Charles F, Discussion Methods Eupieined end Illustrated 
(New York, The H, W. Wilson Company. 1940). 

Condse, well-oiganized information concerning informal group discussion wSl 
be found on pages 17 throogh }7 of this book. 

Guidance Staff of National Forum Inc, Toward Adtdt Uving (Chicago, Nadonal 
Forum Inc, 1946). 

This book will make you cognizant of some of the waj's one aeo maturely in 
understanding other people. In reladon to participation in conferences, you will 
find the flrsr fort}-~seven pages panicularly pertinent. 

lie, Irvmg J, Lansuage Habits in Huntan Affarrs (New York. Harper and Brothers 
Publidiers, I 940 , 

Sbee communication through verbal syinbok a so significant in conferences, this 
readable book on semandcs will hdp yon nndentann bow to use and bterpret 
language more meaobgfuUy. 

Lewdv, Kutt, "The Dynamics of Groop Acdon," Educational Leadership, Vol. 1 
(January, 1944), pp. 195-aoo. 

This article states clearly that group acnon can be democratic and at the same 
dme efficient. This concept is basic in conference siruadons. 

Rice, Theodore, “Leadership through Group Dynamics," The Netierfs Schools, 
V0I.43 (May, i949l,pp.3i-a. . u- ». n 

In this short article, the writer points out geoetd procedurw ^ogh which an 
oonfernjce members can assume shared Icaderriup responsibilities in democratic 
group processes. 

StimiaD, Alfred Dwight, Creative Discussion (New York. Assocudon Press, 1933). 

Section titles such as “Discussing to Get Somewhere " “Conference, Not Debate, 
the Method." and “The Group as a Oinic for 'Mbd Sets’" indicate the approach 
to acceptable praedees b ccmierrbg which the pamphlet presents. 

WAista, Frank, The Art of Conferersce (New York. Harper and Brothers Publishers, 


^is entire volume is devoted to an overview of conferring in inodem livbg. It 
is a comprehensive, stimulating treatment of Ae conference, which emphasizes Its 
edneadve potentialidcs b all type* of groqi siruadons. 



CHAPTEB XIV 


Completing Your Work 

\rom student-teaching ejperience tas been an “st the 

Y blUty, and a chaUcnge. Ho» have y™ J°he respon- 

oppominity? How completely have you “^“P. , Week by weelt, 

sSlity? hL adequately have you ^^td «idence 

as you have looked back over your acumtun, you have ^ 

bearing upon these questions. Now, nrat the / „ stoire the 

appropAm to look at Ae total r^ptofetsiotu! 

coSpetative judgments of otAts who are mt Y P 

welfare and improvement. J'’"’”?'' “"{S-' erpec/cemin things 
you have led the critic teacher and the cMdren to e^e 

you. How are you planning to to 

riea! You made a good start; you have y°“ „„|h.r 

plan. That you finish well is important to the chJdren, 
and other interested persons as well as to you. 


THE KATURE OF SOCGESSFVE TEACHING 

Just as you have worked with chadten. planning and 
eapetiencJs, appraising the work as it liaations 

siom as each job was done, so this book has been placed. &nem^ 
ate arrived at through eaprience, as conclusions ,,j*„ot 

rather than accepted at the outset as truths to successive 

quesriou, and possibly withoot uode|stimding. „f your 

iaptets have been presented to B”* teaching, 

work. At this rime, as you approach the X erperiences 

there needs to be a pulling eogethee-a «■*!"?■ 

-to acquire incteasiugly useful meauiugs from erperiences 

These sections, then, arc to help you to mtcUcctualia y rp 

imd teach gcnetaliaations for guiding your future work p, 

Etoientr of ProfemW Competence for .„^g“changrs 

art. The ability to intetaet with prople m such "Yvl ridi* ng 
occur in their behavior; the ability to encourage ^dc be- 

tend to make the changed behavior pennanent; the abihw r 
havior of people in such ways that rfieir goals are achieved an b 
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goals set: these are among the abilities possessed by teachers who arc 
successful in their art. As you have learned, such work is intensely 
human. It should not be entrusted to individuals who have no real love 
of teaching nor to those lacking qualities necessary for artistic guidance 
of children. The challenges of the work point the need for able, com- 
petent persons. 

Competence may be defined as adequacy, fitness, capability. In teach- 
ing, one of the most demanding professions, general competence is so 
inclusive that, to consider it effectively, one needs to analyze its inter- 
related elements. As you seek to answer for yourself the question, “VVhat 
kind of professional person am I trying to become?" the following attri- 
butes of tlie artist-teacher are offered for your consideration: 


I. A democratic social and professional outlook. (Are you consistently 
democratic in your interpretation of the social order and in your conception 
of the teacher’s r61e in social change?) Uberal education Is the cornerstone of 
the democratic way of living. Tlie competent teacher believes in a democratic 
societ)’; holds that philosophy so strongly that it continuously functions in h« 
teaching; strives to contribute to the improvement of group living through 
liberation of the individual to develop hb potentitiities w’lihin the social frame 
of referenee. The democratic teacher not only intellectually accepts democ- 
racy but strives to live it himself in hb professional and perwnal life. He gen- 
uinely respects differences of opinion within the democratic framework, not 
only among the children but also among hb fellow workers. He operates m 
such ways that others achieve greater appreciation of the democratic social 
order and increase their contributions to it. 

a. Sympathetic imigbt into ebilJ grovtb and development. (Do you under- 
stand the physiological, psychoI<^ical. and sociological aspects of behavior 
and appreciate their interrelationships?) Child development as a total process 
b a nujor respoasibiliry of the elementary school. The mature teacher sees 
processes of learning and estent of achievement as dependent upon related 
factors of grossth. He strives to achieve balanced development rather than to 
empliasize one factor such as academic achievement or musical skill to the 
neglect or detriment of others. He b aware of the potenrialiues as well as 0 
the limitations of education as a means of modifying child behavior an 
development. . , . , , 

3. Useful schalarsbip and experience. (Have you acquired a broad bac^ 
ground of knowledge and related espeneocc?) Functional kno^dge and a^ 
predation of wisdom are basic elements of liberal education. The mtelhgcn 
teacher has developed a breadth of knowledge, has lived m such i^v-s 
experience has teml«red his scholarship with wisdom. He eschews the leader- 
follower definition of scholarship in which the teacher ^ 

another has selected and for which average f 

Rather, he accepts the functional concept of scholarship m which ^ teacl^ 
is recognized as an artist and acknowledged as a largely self-directive profes- 

of <Ar. S’™ "'J 

the major mterprecations of the learning proc« and the implication of ««* 
for teaming? )^mprchension of the nature of learning is one of the founda- 
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the drive to a« without external nressure, courage hi the face of obstacles, 
cnem- to carry through a planned program to its objectives. He eliminates 
prt/udree, controls undue fear, and faces realicy squarely. His coaragicus foret- 
fulness impircs others to put forth their Iwst efforts in rising to the challenges 
of changing situations. 

10. Suitable powers of eotmmmication. (Can you adequately convey ideas 
in oral and tvritten form, coordinate vocal qualities ana bodily movements 
wth spoken thoughts, and use other media of erpresaon such as drawing, 
^gmg, dancing, games? ) Skills effective in expressing ideas and transferring 
information are essential tools in teaching the goals of teaching. The proficient 
teacher b accomplished in using the various media of communication, in 
helping others achieve understanding, and in teaching the skills of communica- 
tioiu He understands the relationships between experience, ideas, and S)mbob; 
the power of the written word; the role of tone and gesture in supporting 
speech. He uses many avenues to reach understanding: analo^es, anecdotes, 
examples, gestures, illustrations, problems. He builds children’s abilities In the 
fundamental skills of securing and exchanging ideas, security' in the use of 
their skiUs, and interest in exploring other media of expression such as the 
&K era, ehe praencaf arts, anrf phy aedviaes. 

It, CoTuistens application of rtfleetive thinking to the solution of problems. 
(Have you develojMd the ability to face problems by finding and using new 
meaninp from your past experiences?) TTie disposioon to consider fairly all 
factors mvolved in a problem and to encourage open-minded enquiry u essential 
to a free socic^ and to democratic education. The liberation of intelligence- 
in contrast to imdoctriaition-means the elimination of anger, bias, insecurity, 
jealousy, suspicion in locating and examining data on all aspects of a problem, 
whether that problem be academic, economic, TOlitical, or ethnical The 
capable teacher utilizes refieetive thinking in punning means for solving 
problems and appraising results. He recognizes the techniques by which 
opinion is influenced and guided; appraises what he sees, hears, and reads; 
separates propaganda from fact; selects and organizes data into proof; reaches 
tested conclusions. He applies effective methods of functional guidance in aid- 
ing others to think clearly and to reorganize their values. 

IX. Responsible attitudes toward teaching as a profession. (Do you conceive 
of reaching as 3 way of living and accem the challenge of mating a personal 
contribution to society through teaching?) Education |s of central imrortance 
in transmitting the cultural heritage and in enriching civilized human life. The 
successful teacher represenn the locals of the professioo in hb own work and 
in his additional contributions of service ro school and community. He has an 
active concern for the increased recognition of the school as a fundamentally 
necessary social institution. He faces hfe work wholesomely, not as a task or a 
mere job, but as a wonhy enterprise. He analyzes his fimess, capitalizes on 
strengths while he seeks to eliminate weaknesses. He seeks broad understanding 
of lib chosen field but remains sensitive to its relationships with other fields. 

He strives to use his knowledge by the best means to the best ends. 

Implications of the Elements of Competence. All teaching b guidance. 
Each of the elements of competence reflects some phase of the teacher’s 
role as a guide. Collectively they emphasize the central importance of 
the idea that masterful teaching results neither from a subject nor from a 
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wfut techniqaes he will use; how he will interpret method; how he will 
build effective professional relationships. It often appears easy^ to acquire 
from books and courses what seems to be genuine understanding of all 
the functions of teaching. Later, when the student teacher is directly 
involved in the complexity of the whole teaching-learning situation, he 
may find that these learnings are unorganized for functional use. 

As you have learned to interrelate the specifics of teaching, you have 
grossTi in your ability to provide a setting in which children can have 
integrated experiences. You have become more resourcefuJ in adapting 
yourself to the varied social relationships and more effective in carrying 
out the teacher’s different tasks. Readiness to teach may be determined 
to the extent that achievements in professional competence are evidenced 
at the operational level. 

Determining the Competence of a Professional Person. At the opera- 
tional level, every factor of competence, though complex, can be anal^Tcd 
for evaluative purposes. In working toward babneed devriopmenr as 
professional persons, student teachers frequently ask the question, “How 
does one know that he is achieving the teaching competence of a 
professional person’” 

One of the elements of competence about which student teachers have 
continuing concerns is the development of appropriate leadership and 
foUowenhip abilities. They realize that the teacher’s relationships arc 
complex. In addition to continued close association with the children 
and important contacts with fellow staff members, the teacher has a 
variety of relationships with parents, boards-of-cducation members, social 
workers, and community members of various vocauons. Obviously, these 
rebdonships require tact and good judgment in working with othen. 

One group of student teachers talked out together how this clement 
of teaching competence might be analyzed. They realized that there were 
four ways in which the analysis could be made: by the individual student 
teacher; by the cridc teacher or college supcr\’isor; by experts who have 
familiarized themselves with the particubr situation; or by cooperative 
groups of the above people. This group decided to make their analyse of 
appropriate leadership and followership abilides cooperatively. In their 
analysis they followed the steps in eraluadon stated in a previous chapter. 
Here is the result of their codperadve work: 

t. State the objective. (What am I trying to achieve?) 

The objective stated: "The possession of appropriate leadership and follower- 
ship abilities.” . . . , , 

Appropriate leadership means the abiliqr to accept responsibihnes of lead- 
ing groups of children, fellow teachers or student teachers, other adols m 

^pprifpmtrftUowersfim means the abiU^* to accept the role of a responsible 
mera^ of groups of difiWent ages and occupations, to support the selected 
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leader in carrying on the work of the gcoup< to perform assigned shares of 
the group work satisfactorily. 

2. Define the objective m temtt of behavior vihich ivould indicate progress. 
(What kinds of actions and responses am I looking for?) 

As a leader; Accepts the position gracefully rather than eagerly. Presides 
with poise. Gives fair hearing to all suggestions. Encourages contnbudons of 
ideas by group members. Offers soggestions when appropriate. Tacrfully guides 
discussion toward the central purpose of the group. Aducves nia)ority agree- 
ment with satisfactory adjustments for the minority. 

As a follower: Accepts full share of responsibility for carrying out the 
puiposes of the groop. Offers suggestions. Listens courteously to ideas of 
others. Moves toward practical conclusions. Open-mindedly considers alter- 
rurive proposals. Accepts majority decision. Gets work to do because he 
reliably, cooperatively fulfills obligations. 

3. Identify situations in which the behavior may occur. {Where may I ob- 
serve the actions and responses?) 

As a leader: Conferring with individual children and with smaU groups. 
Presiding in group discussions. Planning with and for children- Proposing topics 
for study and guiding work on them. Arrangmg and conducting trips. Apprais- 
ing children’s progress. Arranging special programs. Serving as chaimuo of 
a committee or subcomminee. 

As a follower: Agreeing to and supporting a strong interest of the classroom 
group. Planning and cowerring with the critic teacher. Servmg on a faculty 
or student committee or sub-conumttee. Assisting in preparation of a prograni. 

4. Collect evidence of the behavior ht appropriate nttutiont. (How iwy 1 
obUrve, gather, and make records of the outward signs of actions and re- 
sponses? ) 

As a leader; Notes on conferences with children. Notes describing gwop 
discussions. Anecdotal records of chddrea's actions. Samples of plans made, 
and modifications. Data showing variety and extent of work on the topic 
finally chosen. Diary of trips ukco- Data used in appraising children’s progress. 
Reports of programs arranged. Minutes of meetmgs in which service was 
rendered. 

As a follower: Duty or log of discossions. Notes taken daring conferewes 
with the critic teacher. Minutes of comminees. Reports of the types of service. 
Summaries of the share taken ia preparing programs. 

5. Interpret the evidence m terms of the objective. (What do these outward 
signs tell me?) 

As a leader; How frequently were conferences held with children? Did the 
children reach agreements readily and carry out decisions? Did group dis- 
cussions widen the area of consideration. lemain related to the main proble^ 
move to common agreement, resnh in workable understandings and worth while 
activities? AVhat were the reactions of the critic teacher and the children to 
various topics suggested as suitable for study? How successful were the trip 
in terms of accepted criteria? How adequate were the data for appraising the 
progress of the children? 

As a follower: What are the ojrinions of the critic Teacher and other compe- 
tent observers regarding the followership of children’s ideas? Of what romre 
are the notes on suggestions and correciioiB by the critic teacher with referen« 


to teaching plans and other maners? How adequately have the critic teachu’j 
suggestions been carried out? Was a proporrionare share of the lead carried 
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in preparing programs and in other w-otk of committees in which membership 
was held? 

6. Modify praeticet on the bath of the appraisal. (WTiat should I be doing 
diffcrcntlj' and how should 1 change?) 

^ As a leader: In what ways have the classroom manner and methods of teach- 
ing Ucn changed since the beginning of student teaching? In reference to con- 
ferring with individual children? Guiding group discussion? Planning with and 
for children? Conducting trips? Appraising progress? Preparing and presenting 
school programs? Et cetera? In wnat ways is further cnange needed* \Vhat 
growth has there been in independent judgment— self-8nal)'su and self-direction? 

As a follower: What increase has there been in agreements with children’s 
ideas and suggestions? In support given children’s purposes? In the expression 
of intcr^ and purposes by the children? In what waj-s have there been 
changM in conferences with the critic teacher? In acceptance of responsibility 
for thinking tJirough suggestions and carrying out instructions? IV'hsr cStanges 
have occurred in the wajT hy which committee membership is acquired? In the 
nature of the assignment of duties? !n the efficiency with which the share of 
committee work u carried our? What developments have occurred in the fre- 
tmenej' and nature of suggestbns made for group action? With regard to 
the waj-a in which such suggestions arc received? 

The i)^)® of analysis which thfa group of student teachers carried on 
for operationally analyzing their achievement of appropriate professional 
leadership and followership abilities can, obviously, be used with the 
other elements of competence. While this analysis may appear involved 
and laborious, tc is not os tedious as it seems. Actually, these steps are 
taken in simple and abbreviated form by ever)’ student readier who 
realistically judges his own work. Your critic teacher or college super* 
^isor, facing the necessity of reaching some decision concerning the 
growth and effectiveness of your personality’ as a teacher, also goes 
through a similar thinking process. 

Deternnssing Competence m Achieving School Objectives. The central 
aim of those who teacli is the promotion of learning. Professional com- 
petence is directly assodated with that aim in a cause-and-cffect 
relationship. That ^ the kind of person the teacher is, what the teacher 
dots, and the way he docs it largely determine the quality of learning 
achieved by those under his guidance. Only as teachers arc increasingly 
able to understand tliis causc-aod-cffccc relationship can they develop 
professional competence in the ^recific operation.^ involved in teaching. 
SpeciaUzed subject-matter matcrlds and methods become professional- 
ized in education, as in other fields, only as practitioners recognize causes 
and consequences of definite procedures, and can select and use appro- 
priate proccdores to meet certain needs and to achieve certain goals. 

As you approach the conclusion of your student teaching, it becomes 
increasingly pertinent to ask, "How competent am I in achieving the 
purposes of the scliooi? In meeting the needs of the children?" The 
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p„g„ss made by .he chUdien 

school indicates your competence m p 

effectively the speciSc details of "“ 4 ^” y„„ ask, 

to consider your competence m achieving ^ehildien?" 

.•HavelwoAedinsnchivaysastocaosedesirabeiftrenc^^^^^ 

To answer this question thoroughly yon would '® ® UaL 

the school and, for each, go through the help 

One of the Cardinal Obieedves of H'™"'X^"“led J and skill" 
every child gain command of common mtegraun .-Lee of this 

Sie^ modfru elemenury school 

obieoive. The following is a snggesnve discusion involving 
stages of analysis of work toward achieving this goal, 

1. The objective italedt “To ^ every ^“'"jjf^d^anLigs basic 
mlejrjItajbiowledgeeiiJihlL'^gi tnowledge 

to balanced personality and successful “jw™'"' f „ being 

neeessaqi lo & earrying on of .-Three R™ genual in Wy 

eonsideted; and the fondimenol skills of the Three ICS ess 

“t The obieetiV. defvei in "S*® ? 

toward this goal may be indicated by all b . . ooerations in 

„ad sneody.o? oeaU^X J-ne 


aiithmede in applying these and similar slum ano ire 

1. Siwti<mj identified in vhUb tbed^ned v^-Srt’as to show 

many situations, of course, in which childrra may act m mch 
3Sc progress in the fundamental skills. Thev tak cW 

the ctiric teacher, and other adults on the playgroun , stimulation or 

rooms, and wherever they work «d pUy preparing 

repression. Handwriting is used, and many other 

reports, taking notes, recording n^ sewing info^oon 

Opposes. Reading is extensively used: silent reatog m securing 
...leiwer EfloTtinnn and recreation; Oral reading 


5„d"S we&g^l^u^n »d}'J»e_aj^^^ L“SThe’’S*™ne 'Sh i 


of 


and in seeking relaxaoon anu recicauwni vi^ r- 

various kinds and in sharing parts of enjoyed stones. f ex- 
evidenced in the skills period, are used m workmg ^ “^“iS^KnowIedge 
periences, and are employed m sol-^g out-cf-school 

^om the social studies and science is atmuired arid t»se connection 

broad units, correlations, or separate study of various subjects, 

with bdividual special interests or aU-school acnvmes. A« vou will 

4. Evidence eolleeted on the bebtrvior m approprine ”"M”onf. ^ y 
..member, evidence on the echievemei.. “>> “V°'d'^^?»eher mS^ei 
be coUeaed by a variety of techniques: If You will 

observational notes, anecdotal records. samplM of 'hd'lren s cWl'l^f"' 

have collected evidence continually as you have worked wi* f c 
You are now reviewing the evidence as you prepare to bring i 
various teaching activities. a ..«T,;ned some 

e. Evidence mterpreted in term of the objective. You have deten^ 
of the most noticeable changes in rite children’s behavior me . 
common integrating knowledge and skiils-by compa^g cvi «c 
the beginning and during later periods of your student teacrung. 
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charted individual and group achievements. In examining the data, you have 
asked such quutions as these: Have the children improved in their abilities to 
read silently with case? Have they made progress in speed of reading? Do they 
read with increased comprehension? Is oral reading performed with greater 
poise and self-possession? Are the children spelling with greater accuracy 
words in their normal vocabulary? Do they write with increased legibility? Is 
their written eiroression more fluent, better organized? Is improvement being 
made in acceptable English usage? In speaking, is there increasing freedom from 
gross errors? Is there better choice of words? Is there clearer enunciation? 
\Vhat improvement have the chddren made in their abilities to use the funda- 
mental anthmcdeal operations; in knowing when to use each; in analyzing and 
solving problems? Wwt progress has been made in acquiring and using social 
understandings, science and health knowledge, and so on? 

6. Practices modified on the basis of appraisal. As a result of your appraisals 
during student teaching, you have, of course, continually modined your prac- 
tices. Operationally, these changes range from alteration of long-range plans 
and shifts in daily time-schedules to more careful selections of learning materials 
and experiences. Your personal characteristics as a teacher and your insight in 
handling subject matter tvirh the children have necessarily received a consider- 
able portion of your attention in modifying your methods of teaeWng. As you 
reach the end of your student teaching, your plans for modifying your prac- 
tices in teaching must be projected toward your first year as a renmr teacher. 
In terms of the success with which you have eflected desirable changes in the 
children during the period of your work with them, you determine your 
achievement of competence as a teacher. 

Here again it can be said that each of the Cardinal Objectives of 
Elementary Education or each of the particular aims of your school can 
be Subjected to a similar analysis. You would follow the steps outlined 
above, securing the data appropriate to your work on the objective being 
considered. In too many elementary schools there is still the unfortunate 
tendency to appraise teachers solely or primarily on the basis of scores 
which children make on subject-matter achievement tests rather than 
on the performance of the children at the operational level Then, too, 
these practices tend to exclude consideration of the teacher’s competence 
in guiding children toward personal adjustment, emotional balance, and 
the larger goals of social understandings and effectiveness. Since your 
school is really a social laboratory in whidi children leam to live and 
work with others, appraisal must be directed squarely to such broad 
aims. This “living-and-leaming” emphasis clearly indicates the role of 
the teacher in helping children toward increasingly mature use of com- 
mon integrating knowledge and skill Furthermore, evidence of opera- 
tional competence of the teacher, including teaching for skills, must be 
related to the total development of the chili Feelings of securi^, ideas 
with understanding, and purpose-riiar^ attitudes are basic even to 
improvement of the tool skills of leaming. In other words, appraisal of 
children’s progress must be in balanced perspective. 
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TAKING IN-VZNTOBY OF YOUR OYTN CROIYTH 
As A stnden, teacher, you 

education and the particular purpose however, you are epc- 

j'our own personal improvement. At th ’ attributes. Your 

kuy concimed vith your otrn grotYrh m you tvere 

suidcnt teaching has not been an o^iou “ “^me to apply 

taught in the elementary school. Instead “ .‘f„'’''"X-tretpetiene'ei 
n J leatnings. Naturally, you wnh .r m '“"JJ“^Xessful teadrer srith 
although hnef in tune-smular to that , mere 

tu-enty.one years of contmuonsly richer f teaching 

practice period like that of the person v.ho had one year ol -"S 

repeated tsventy dmel . , o:j,.rv,rinn of the elements 

’^Irpert! 0/ Il'orh to be tenentoricd. konr in an 

of competence in teaching has indicated the g tcacMnn has been 
invenro^- of yonr growth. Wthin the fact itat ““^Xbeen rela- 

a new and different capenence, yont raching a hate oc- 

tirely similar from day to day. Thns changes ” have 

curtid slowly and, to you, perhaps rather of eJ- 

gained in brkdrh =f interest, depth of ""^“ThtLSiSat irregu- 
pession, the specific aspects of yonr ‘Si-atadons 

L rates. At this time you will want to consohtoe ““ 

and obtain a mote complete pictnre of v^h to include 

This list suggests aspects of your work that yon will wisn 
in j’our inventory: 


I. Orienting yourself to the ongoii^ progrun of the school 
j. Planning for and with chfldren 

OrEamiing room, equipment, and matei^ 

4. Mmagii^ acrivirics with reference to time and condinons 

5. Initiating and giadir^ leamii^ aedviries 

6. Studying individual children 

7. Guiding and counseling individuals and groups 

8. Maldng and using records and reports 

o. Evaluating the work of children . 

10. Cooperating with the critic teacher Md other staff memoers 
ti, Talung part in whole-school enterprise 
I a. Attending and participating in profesnonal meetings 

II. Using opportunities for community experiences ^-v^ent. 

14. Developing and following a planned program of self-nnp 


Characteristics of a Useful Inventory. You have 
experiences in many new ways dorii^ your student 
have you grown and what have been the directions of yo » ^0^5 
The ansvvers to these questions are the results of many vam 
interacting with your own pcisooalit)’. Since each new expcnence ? 
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one’s organization of attitudes, values, and abilities, the total personality 
changes and develops continuously as Mpcrienccs pyramid. The mtvrc 
of your personality and the character of your experiences determine 
whether the changes are positive or ncgatis'c, great or small. Since there 
arc distinctive differences in pcrsonalides, no two student teachers should 
ofpect, in taking inventory of their growth, to emphasize items in exactly 
the same way or to arrive ar precisely the same conclusions. Thas, to 
achieve a broad perspective of your growth through student teaching at 
the operational level, you will be cenain to consider five major aspects of 
development: personal characteristics, professional purposes, plans for 
achieving purposes, practices in the various teaching functions, and results 
attained. 

To be most useful to you In studying the various factors involved in 
your present competence, your inventory should be worked out so that 
it shows: 

I. ^eatraey ssiib tmtplidtjr. \\'hilc preseoring a clear picture of your growth 
and particular strengths, your inventor)' should avoid the use of compU* 
cated formulas or confusing tenns. 

». Ccmprtbenriivnert vitb sptcifieitf. Vour inventory should provide for 
wuk over-all judgments of your growth and competeoee but should 
also include illustrations and exam|^ in support of generalizations. 

3. Vviffttandmfi vitb mtpjrtijlity. The particular problems of the teaching 
situation should be explained in interpretative, discerning terms. With such 
explanations there is obligation to present fair, honest, objective apprasaJs 
of your effecti^'eness in the situations. 

4. Cooperatfvenest vhb direciness. A useful inventorj' coordinates your 
Judgments wiA those with whom j-ou have worked, esp«ially the critic 
teacher and the children. Thb assistance should result in specific sug- 
gestions and should avoid meaningless rnnpromlscs of judgment. 

5. Seleetiiity vitb baljnee. Since no inventory of pnaical length can include 
all items, choices must be made of what to use. To be useful as a reliable 
source of judgment, the inventory should contain the most significant 
material from the standpoint of the work you have done and the position 
you have filled. 

6. Tmutifenett vitb diagnosis. Since appraisals of human behavior are 
always experimental and approxiniaie, tne inventory should not be con- 
sidered a final judgment. It should indicare probable caiises of strengths 
and weaknesses and surest ways toward continued self-improvement. 

Means for Taking Inventory. Your growxh m many aspects of compe- 
tence cannot be measured. The intangible dements of teacher personality 
can best be appraised through critical anal)-sis of descriptive evidence 
from specific situations. A number of means have been suggested, in 
ViTious sections of this volume, for coUcctii^ and analyzing that evidence. 
You have been doing that for yourself throughout your student teaching 
as you worked to improve. Tte honest use of many guides, particularly 
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po2verful determinant of success m ^3,' influence of 

Lgible and intangible, influence to conrpe- 

thJe factom is dilScult to appranc. Hr"": inrento^- 

tent observeis is, at ptesenb the miM obsemtion fonns, 

ing and appraising reachmg. A tanety information about 

„m<, sc£k and questionnaires are used to record 
effettivc teaching. You svill find it helpfo to ■; ^ 

each t)T« as yon rvort toward a comprehens.ee 1”^“' ^°„,poss, 
growth. To round out your means for taking ^ P 

Snnples of several rridely-nsed leehmqn^ are suis«i“'’ 

A OncHiorrruire for CMdren. You uoU^t wondex « the ^ 

that children may be competent Jre honestly and feat- 

not to be Ughtly discarded, espec^y tihim ™^'o may the 

lessly expressed. Just as yoo share m appr^ing ihetfgr 

chlldrm help you. With younger children ^ 

directly, or your critic teacher may ask the if purpose 

older children, an anonymoos qnemonnaire may P'!‘?“„rio„'^ot^a 
is carefully explained. The quesdomurre „de. It 

used by a student teacher with a group of “f the Aildrcn 

may serve as a sample of what yon may develop for use with the 
whom you are tcachii^. 

Wbat Do You Tbink of Tout Teaeber? 

1. Do yon think that I ha»e treated yon whh respect? . . Yes 

2 . Do yon tlunk I have been fair to mryoatl Yes ° 

3 . Do I give yon enough help whh your work? Yes 

4 . Do yon thinle I espected or asked too much of yon? . . ^ es 

5 . Did 1 use words that were too b‘^, words that yon did Is’o— — 

not 

«5. Do you think that 1 do too much of the talking in 

group work? 

7 . Do yon think 1 ever bluffed you or the group to cover ^,,^1 

up my not knowing something? 

8 . Do yon think that I can lai^h at tnj’self when the joke Js’o— — 
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o. Do yoa think of me as a person you want to have as 

a teacher? Yes No 

la Have you gained something spccia! from my being 

here? Yes No 

If you have, what wu it? . ■ 


1 1. As a teacher, are there things you would like me to do 

differently? Yes No 

If so, what are they?^ — — 


12. Are there any other things you would like to say about 

my work with you? Ye 

If there are, please wTitc them here — . ■ , , , — 


In considering such a (juesrionnaire with children, it is essential that 
they have the choice of whether or not it is to be used. It must depend 
on the voluntary cooperation of the children. It should be discussed 
thoughtfully with them in advance of its administration. It should not 
be presented to the children until you have explained to them that you 
really want their opinions, and that constructive criticisms will help you 
to be a better teacher. . j • ui 

If the children decide to prticipate in this appraisal. It may be advisable 
to make arrangements for your critic teacher, college supervisor, or some 
other person to analyze the papers for you. In this %vay, you can give 
additional reassurance to the children that there will be no attempt to 
“spot” the child who made a certain comment. If the atmosphere m which 
the questionnaire is used is in any way repressive or ochcr\vase negative, 
the results will be misleading rather than helpful. 

A Gt/ide for Of>rervm. The notes aken by your criuc teacher or 
college supen-isor form a basis for conferences, indicate periodic evidence 
of change in your practice, proridc data for a 6 nal inventory of your 
growth in individual conference, and may also be used as widcncc m 
final evaluations for placement services. Some “n'.u ' 

books for making note of significant events wd behavior. Othen u„ 
mimeographed IIsb of quetions or print^ booklets covenng 
of th^dent techer’s work. An «ample of a brief, practical^ of qu«. 
tions for inventorying your work h. student teaching ,s 
While those observing your work may be using different P*^ 

pose wiU be essentially the same. Your consideration of this fonn and com- 
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parison of it M-ith tjTes ustd by yooi observois may aid in analyzing molt 
clearly certain aspects of yonr work. 


OBSERVER’S GUIDE FOR INHENTORriNG ST UDENT TEACHIN G 

(Nm.totSmdt. ;g (Gndt LtrJ) (BSS) (Name ol 

(Direcrions: After observing the student teacher “ 

work, enter descriptive comments to develop an anecdotal inventory) 

1. Evidence that the student teacher’s personality is attractive to chndrcn. 

2. Evidence of wholesome cWld-teacher relarionships: 


3. Evidence of effort to meet the needs of the children: ^ 

4. Evidence that the children are working with purpose, satisfaction, an 


5. Eridence that the children ate having opportunities to pracacc coopera- 

6. Evidence that children are using toidative, originality, and resonrcefulness. 

7. Evidence of cooperative, continuous planning: 

8. Evidence of a realistic balance between first-hand and vicarious eamin 

experiences: • » of 

o. Evidence that the student teacher is contributing to the securing 
adequate and appropriate materials and equipment: 

10. Evidence that chfldren are developing independence in individu wor 
and soc^ seoativity in group work: 

11. Evidence that the children arc developing in self-discipline: 

la. Evidence that there is continuous evaluation by the children and 
student teacher: 

13. Evidence that the learning activities, as guided by the student teac er, 
are integrative for the children: 


Explanations, illustrations, anecdotes, and episodes included in ® ^ 
from observation are the materuls from which you can reconstru« a p ^ 
ture of your teaching. In working with your critic teacher ^ ° ^ 
who may supervise you, yon will want them to be as specific as they 
about each item in the inventory. . . 

A Check List. Frequently those interested in the progress being 
by student teachers use descriptive chedt lists. Such a form may . 
as helpful to individual student teachen as the guide just shoivn, sme 
lacks the specific elaboration showing the "flavor” of the situation 0 
served. On the other hand, it is more impersonal and directs attention 
comparative efficiency in terms of the work of other student tcim t 
You will find such a check list helpful as you use it to gain an idea of yo ^ 
relative competence in comparison with tiie observer’s concepts of w 
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constitutes good teaching. Here is a check list similar to those used in 
many colleges. 


DESCRimVE CHECK UST FOR INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Directions: Observe the student teacher carefully in different types of 
activities. Compare his work thoughtfully with that of a number of 
other student teachers before arriving at a judgment. 

After deciding upon the quality of the student teacher’s work as you 
view it, place a check mark (/) on the line above the number reore* 
senting his qualitative rank in your appraisaL '‘i” represents excellent 
work, "a" superior, "j” good, “4" Mtisjaciory and poor or uTtsatis- 
factory. 


(Name of Student Teacher) (Grade l^vel) (Date) (Observer) 
li Preparation for Teaching. Knowing subject matter, materials, and poten- 
tially suitable erperienees for children. Planning activities and collecting 
resources to enrich the lives of the children and to achieve estabushed 
objectives. 

» a ) 4 f _ 

a. Proeedurtt -isith Children. Encouraging democrauc, cooperative relation- 
ships. Showing respect for the ideas and contributions of the chuaren. 

I 1 J 4 f 

]. Tiehnim,,, a Ttaclmg. Dispbyios sM in uit of mtthods, miteriiU, 
.nd iptcill Inching «i<b. Snniobting teflecu.t ^jnVnig, jiousing .nd 
mjmt.rning io«rt» of children. Deinonjmung sbjhiy to comnmmentc 
effectively. 

I a J 4 5 

+ Gvilmci toacird SlH-diicIplmt. Scenting coopemtion tind 
children in their .ttittides end mniora toyed the 
etch other. Erapheieing teU.eooteol by .liove« m«i»nt freedom 
ehiidren to lentil to use freedom. Help'ng children mrmoin . elrssroom 
situation conducive to good work. 


solve problems of social living and miUc a djascine nts. 
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’ which > wholesome wotkdssndote 

balanced development! ttward life and its chaUenges. 

adults; possessing a consmten ve atom de t OTaram 

8 Attiivde toward Teaching. RecogmMg ^fessionil 

loyal^ to the best interests of the schooL^ 

^ : ttwtemc ooaaon o» tne ^uw and 


comtnunny and Interprets each to the other. 


10. dfenral and Physical Health. ^llb^aEiing sou^ phj-acal 

gedc, wholesome. - 

“ ^ d 

^Vhen a descriptive check list is used, it is aching, 

twice, once near the mid-point of your work m s ^ j-onr 

near the end of your work. If you be^cleatly seen, 

growth in terms of the judgment of the checked. 

As yon recaU specific aspects of your work in 

you can pUn direct action to overcome " ]„ checW 

Lengths .0 better advantage. You wall, of «>”“• ebservet and 

youtSf. When differences uf,«dg”™”PP.'”'’'“'^S md frankly 

Lm those differences should be unhes.uungly eaamineu an 
'"'rte Vie of a Rating Scale. It may be helpful to you to ^'^^com- 

ra”g scales Lcaiue ff .heir widespread use by 

merdal teacher agencies, and mpenntendents “'"' if j or inter- 

seh<mIs>-sten«.OccasionaUy. iri.eru«.v.^au ^ph^ ^g„r 

viewing a prospective teacher, a supeimtendent t q ^ 
teachers supervisor or enne teacher to me him teachets, 

school system. Some college plai^ent offices req^ ^^^ot 

supervisors of student teaching, and ulheis knowing " Such 

teachets to indicate their lodginenw by means of » ^ 

judgments, as tecorded on the ^es. are usnallj 
credentials.'’ Smee they ate an "imposed-from-wnthout type 
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STUDENT-TBACHER RATING SCALE 

(Name of $nident) (Name of person giving niing) 

(behoof where teaching) (Grade) (Position of rater) (Date) 

Rare by checking in the appropriate colnmn: (i) Superior, (i) Strong, (j) 
Avera^, {4) Acceptable, (j) Unsatisfactory. 


FACTOR RATED RATING ASSIGNED 

!■ h h h h 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITIES 

I. Enthusiasm for teaching 

a. Standard of ethics 

3. Ability in self-evaluation 

4. Other - 

P£R 50 Na 4 i. QUALITIES 

I. Appearance 

a. Voice and manner 

3. Culmre and interests 

4. Other ■ — 

preparation of work 

I. Knowledge of subject matter 

a. Selection of materials • 

3. Consistency and flerib/lity of preparation 
4- Other 

TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING 

1. Ability to create learning sinistions 

a. Balance of teacher-child participation .... 

3. Achievement of goals 

4- Other - 

classroom ROUTINE 
1. Plwical conditions and arrangements .... 
1. Efficiency in time, materials, and so on . . . 

3. Records and reporn 

4 - Other 

general factors 

1. Health and vitality 

»■ Evidence of improvement 

3. Prediction of succms 

4 - Other 
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tion, they are not diagnostic; they ate not instmmenB for self-improve- 
ment Alorcover, such rating scales are recognized by educators as valid 
only to the extent that they reflect impersonal judgments and the accept- 
abic educational values which the rater holds. 

You may, however, be helped to “see youiself as others see you” by 
rating yourself on a scale in terms of the evidence you have collected about 
your oxTO teaching competencies. From such an experience, you can see 
how crude an instrument this qrpe of rating scale really is, and how 
difBculc it is to use a point scale in judging the personal qualities of a 
hiunan being. A sample rating scale, of the general type in use by many 
penonnel ofEces, is presented for your consideration. 

As you work with such rating devices, you must remember that, at 
best, they are crude approximations of your teaching competence. How- 
ever, they are extensively used because they are considered useful for 
communicating, in brief form, summarized judgments of the promise of a 
teacher. If you attempt co analj'zc yourself by means of a rating scale, you 
will want to avoid tendencies to “pigeon-hole” younelf. With instruments 
of the rating-scale type there is the danger of developing mferlority 
feelings because of low ratings in certain items or attitudes of smugness 
from high ratings, and of rurrowing the scope of your efforts toward 
continued giotvth. 

Qvidmee in Taking Inventory. As a teacher in professional service, you 
MrOl be subjected co the judgments of many people, including children, 
fellow teachers, prindpaK supervisors, superintendents, parents, and the 
general public w hich is interested in its schools. Not the least important of 
your goals in student teaching is learning to expect, accept, modify, and 
use appraisals of your work. Those concerned svith your professional 
preparation for teaching are daily making value-judgments regarding the 
effectiveness of your personality, the educational goals you emphasize, and 
the procedures you use in working totvard your goak Their objecrives 
lend to be in harmony with your own. Your instructors in professional 
courses in elementary education, your faculty adviser, your college super- 
visor, your critic teacher arc all vitally concerned with the continued 
improvement of educational experiences for children. The development of 
competent classroom teachers is essential to the achievement of that 
objective. To these professional workers in education your improvement is 
not only a worthy goal in itself, but a means to a further goal— the improve- 
ment of public elementary education. 

In taking inventory of your growth, of your strengths and beks, of 
your prospects for further development, of the rate of your improve- 
ment, regard the college staff members as your colleagues as well as your 
teachers. Rcci^nizc their interest in you and your improvement; seek 
their constructive criticisms; welcome their suggestions. Your critic 
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ceachcf, having observed you teach, conferred with you, analyzed your 
plans, seen you actively at wodr and play with the chlldrca, can in some 
respects estimate your competence even better than you yourself can at 
this time. 

TTiose qualified persons can help you to develop critical peispectivc 
regarding your progres and present icvcl of competence. This guidance 
function is of real use only to those student teachers who are honestly 
interested in achieving their professional growth-potential; who are seek- 
ing sound bases for planning next steja of growth; who desire and can 
accept evidence because they recognize its usefulness to them; wlio are 
sufficiently mature to inaiyze and correct W'cskncsses; u ho can accept 
constructively critical advice without becoming defensive or resentful 
in a narrowly personal way. You can make good use of the guidance 
available to you in all of these respects. 

Viirtg the Retultt of Your JrtventOTy. Through your student-teaching 
experiences your growth in professional competence has been four-fold: 
the implementation of your undemanding of theory as you apply it in 
actual teaeWng situations; the testing of your abilities to function effec- 
tively in a responsible position as a guide of children’s learning; the loca- 
tion and identification of problems and questions on which you need 
further W'ork and study; the reorganization of your knowledge, skill, and 
personality for teaching in terms of use. The major me of your inventory 
IS to get complete evidence of your growth so that you can youtself know 
how well you used your opportunities and can feel adequate in facing the 
challenges of your professional future. Looking back over your experiences 
by means of a comprehensive inventory, you discover what to avoid, what 
to emphasize, whether new approaches are necessary in your interpreta- 
tion of the teacher’s avork. You also gain reassurance as you see how well 
you have met the challenges of student teaching. 

The distinctive characteristics of your school sitmtion most be con- 
sidered in judging the quality and extensiveness of j-our studcnc-rraching 
experience. You hare carried on your work in terms of the educational 
goab which you understand, have acted in terms of factors as you saw 
them, and have learned behavior as you responded to the factors of your 
student-teaching environmenc. A large part of your judgment of how 
effectively you have worked and bow well you have met your responsi- 
bilities must be based upon the nature of the siniation in which you have 
been working. How extensively has your situation provided opportunities 
for you to demonstrate in action the skilb and insights you liave developed 
in your professional preparation? How successfully have you adjusted 
to the situation? 

Who is to correct the errors, ovTrcome the weaknesses, meet the needs 
which the invcntoij' of your stodeof reaching reveak* Obviously, no one 
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can do these things for you. After getting suggestions, constructive criti- 
casms, and advice from those experienced persons who are Interested in 
your welfare and who have followed yonr progress, the next steps must 
be your own. You, as a mature person embarking upon a professional 
career, accept responsibiliij’ for rounding out your preparation into an 
effective whole. Ai you work through the rcsuls of your inventory, you 
w’ill recognize new meanings which your student teaching has helped you 
to acquire. You will gain a new and broader perspective on your work. 
You may be amazed as well as heartened at riic evidence of how much 
you have grown, of the powen you have devclopcd- 

TAKIKO LEAVE OP THE JOB 

No matter how completely you may have adjusted to your student- 
teaching situation, one further adjustment is to be faced. Even though you 
have enjopbly made youiscU a real part of the school saff, and “belong” 
in the children ‘s thiridng about their school, the time of parting most 
come. Since it b on your behalf that adjustments have been made in the 
classroom work and in the school program, Jt b your responsibility to 
arrange so chat your leave-taking adds no extra burden to the busy life 
of your critic teacher, leaves no ends for the school staff to put together. 
It b desirable from the standpoint of all concerned, including yourself, 
that the leaving of your student-teaching position be an orderly, efficient 
process. To terminate your student teaching as efficiently as you began it 
and carried it through requires foresight and thoughtful arrangements 
made in advance. 

To make adjustments for the end of your work, well in advance, fe a 
sign of efficiencj’ and maturity. You tvill not wish abruptly to come up to 
the end ona^vare, unprepared. The following sections offer some practical 
suggestions for the conclusion of your student teaeWng to the satisfaction 
of all who are concerned. Naturally, you will find it necessary to modify 
these suggestions and add to them in terms of the unique aspects of your 
OUT! particular situation. 

Adjusting Curriculum Erperiences. As you made your long-range plans, 
you paid close attention to the calendar, for the extent of your plans 
depended upon the time available as well as upon the children’s needs and 
the material suggested by the curriculum guides. In your teaching you 
have, of course, considered the rate of progress of the group in terms of 
time available as well as of emeiprises undertaken. Several weeks before 
the end of your student teaching you will want to re-study your planned 
program so that you can make necessary’ adjustments to leave, whh the 
children’s curriculam experiences well rounded out. Yon will plan sensible 
adjustments so that, after your withdrawal, your critic teacher can easfly 
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pick up the strands of curriculom experiences which you have been hold- 
ing. 

The work for which you have been directly rcsponsible—a broad unit, 
for example— should be brought to a satisfactory culmination before you 
go. Ihe riming of the culminating actmties, the final evaluation, the dis- 
tributing of shared materials, all should be u'oriced out smoothly so that 
related activities are synchronized rather than crammed together into 
a hectic day or two. It is probably wise to avoid most trip experiences 
during the last few days. If, as you culminate the broad unit, you get 
children’s questions, suggestions, and leads for on-going work, you should 
summarize them in some way for your critic teacher to use after you leave. 
Jobs that various children have agreed to do, reports to be made, skill 
work to be evaluated, and other aspects of curriculum activities should 
be cleared before you leave. With work that cannot be completed, spe- 
cific arrangements should be made with the children and your critic 
teacher. As you know, not every activity in the curriculum can be cul- 
minated or terminated. Many phases of the work must be carried forsvard 
by your critic teacher. He deserves your best efforts in making certain 
that continuing activities are transferred in such avaj-s that there arc clear 
Understandings on the part of all concerned. 

Completing Recordt. Unlike curriculum experiences, your responsibili- 
ties for maintaining classroom records can be discharged completely by a 
Specific date. The important comidcration is to set a date mutually satis- 
factory to your critic tcaclicr and to you. With the date agreed upon, 
you can continue your normal recording procedures, gather any additional 
data needed, and organize all data in connection with the records for which 
you arc responsible. 

During your student teaching there may have been some standardized 
tests administered. If you were responsible for scoring them or for enter- 
ing scores on permanent record cards, check to be sure that you have 
recorded them all and that you entered them accurately. Health informa- 
tion may have been gathered which is not yet written into the records. No 
doubt you have accumulated many observational notes and anecdotes 
concerning the behavior of particular chiMren in significant episodes. The 
data should be arranged in understandable forms and, if the critic teacher 
so desires, made a part of the records of the children concerned. You will 
afco tvant to bring up to date the cumulative files of dated samples of 
children’s work. If you have shared responsibility for preparing home 
reports, there may be a number of letters to write or cards to fill out. If 
you have not been preparing reports, you may have basic data which Mn 
be organized for your critic Richer. Since tiiis is necessarily a suggestive 
list rather than a complete enumeration, you will be wise to list what you 
see as your responsibilities for record-keeping, to submit the list to your 
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critic teacher, and to teach clear agreements concerning your final obb'ga- 
tions for accurate, complete records. 

Attending to Materials. One of the strongest challenges to your memory, 
as you seek to complete your various obligations, is thinking of every- 
thing you borrowed, from whom you borrowed it, and under what condi- 
tiottf . You do not need to be told that, if good relations are to be maintained 
by the school and its “borrowing abilirp* remain unimpaired, each article 
borrowed by you or the children must be returned to its owner. Not only 
must the articles find their way back, but they must go back in good 
condition. A stamp collection, retained for the culminating activity, will 
be loaned again reluctantly— if at all— should the ovvner find pages tom, 
stamps smudged, or leaves badly dog-eared. Nor is an amateur model- 
maker cheered to find his favorite coach with a broken whecL However, 
accidents do sometimes happen despite the best of care. Should some 
article you borrowed for your teaching be damaged, the only course is 
to explain carefoUy, arrange if possible for restitution or recompense; and 
hope that the chdi'en and yoo will be forgivea 
Critic ceachen and college supervisors sometimes lend books, outlines, 
or other such tnacerials to student teachers. Even though you think chat 
you have rccumcd every borrowed item to them, it is tvell to check again 
to be sure. Many critic teachers and college instructors have been tempted 
to discontinue their generous practices of lending materials to students 
because of the high cost of careless forgetfulness on the part of the 
borrowers. You wUl abo want to loot through the classroom carefully to 
reassure yourself that you have returned all books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets to libraries, apparatus to the laboratory, and tools to the shop. 
Check the inventory of classroom supplies to find needs for re-orders. 
Not only will this be a help to yottr critic teacher but also to the principal 
Art paper, drawing paper and drawing ink, paste, finger paint, water 
colors, brushes, and other such instructional materials are consumed 
rapidly. You do not Avant your critic teacher, after you leave, to lack a 
mneh-needed mateiial because of your oversight or carelessness in not list- 
ing supplies that need rcplerushing. 

It is probable that a variety of things written, painted, or constructed by 
the children have been accumubted. The work of individual children 
should be returned to them so that they may take it home. Some of the 
individual work may be pbced in the cumulative folders. Decisions, too, 
must be made as to the disposition of the products of group work. Certain 
products or materials must be stored. 

As you make appropriate dispotition of materials, it is only using fore- 
sight to check youc own lists of materia and sources of classroom supplies. 
Do you know where the fined chart paper may be secured? Have you 
the addresses of sources from which you have secured desirable free 
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materials? Have very recent boofa been added to your bibb'ographies? 
Next year, in your outt classn>oin, you may need those very things. 

Taking Leave of the Children and the Staff. Your growth in competence 
for teaching has been accompanied by feelings of respect and friendliness 
between you and the children. While it is to be expected that you wl! not 
be cold or indifferent in your manner of parting from the children, neither 
will you emphasize sentimental sweetness or strong emotional reactions 
about your leaving. The tactful approach is to prepare the children well 
in advance for your departure. TcU them, simply and naturally, when 
you are going, why, and what you plan to do after your work svith them 
is completed. In that ^vay your going will be accepted as naturally as your 
arrival 

Since the children have helped you as much as you have helped them, 
you will want to express your appreciation of their cooperation and your 
enjoyment of the experiences shared with them. Of course your own 
sense of the appropriate will guide you in this. Ebboratc speeches or 
high-flown panegyric arc to be avoided in favor of simple statements, ex- 
pressed in terms which appeal to children, of the pleasure you have had 
in living and working with the group. It is natural that you will wish 
to have individual conferences with a few children to review their prob- 
lems and progress, to point out how much they have grosvn, and to express 
your hop« for them in the future. 

The problem of farewell parties and gifts may confront you. Such occa- 
sions and mementos should be forestalled. Party urges may be transferred, 
Very suitably, into the culminating activities of the broad unit, summary 
reports of correlated studies, or suntlar programs. If the children svish to 
give you samples of their work, as frequently happens, well and good. 
Accept them gradously and cxpbln how you may use them. It is not 
appropriate for you to attempt the role of Santa Qaus. You will tactfully 
avoid giving any implication that the children are to c-xpect gifts from you. 

If you have told the children well ahead of time and have handled their 
questions adequately, the events of your last day should be little different 
from any other day. The normal course of work and play may be ex- 
pected and encouraged. In bidding the children good-bye, tell them when 
you wll sec them ag«n if such a visit is practicable. At the end of the 
day your critic teacher svill help you to leave gracxfully and naturally, 
with evetyone in good spirits. 

Your last few days >vill be very bu^ ones but they should not be so 
busy that you overlook appropriate expressions of appreciation to the 
staff. It is fitting that you take verbal leave of each staff member with 
whom you have bad penonal conuct. In your farewells it is wise to avoid 
oTCr-stressing your appreciation. Your genuine reactions through the 
period of your student teaching have alrwdy indicated to the staff your 
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real understanding of their contributions- Your skillful leave-taking, in a 
very real sense, paves the tvay for the student teacher ^vho may follow 
you. 

CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

Your self-appraisal will serve a double purpose in this case. You will use 
these criteria as guides for evaluating your proficiency in completing your 
work. You will also be making judgments of your personal cluractcristics 
as a teacher and of your competence in carrying on the actual reaching 
operations. Here are some aids for your consideration of how satisfactorily 
you have achieved your goals in student teaching and how effectively 
you arc terminating your studcnt-teachir^ activities. 

I. The Elementt of Competence for Teaching: 

In what waj’s have your conceprions of competence for teaching been 
changed as a result 01 eiamtning the elements of competence presented 
here? With reference to each 0/ the competencies, uhat are now your 
greatest assets? Your most serious liabilities? In what competencies have 
you made the most grosvth through student teaching? What specific plans 
have j'ou to overcome the weaknesses you hare found.’ 

7. Your Competence in the Operations of Teaching; 

In what ways have your experiences in student teaching changed your 
ideas of your personal effecuveness with children, with other teachen, 
with parents? what new ideas have you gained through following the six 
evaluative steps in appraising yourself with regard to the elements of 
competence? What do your conciusioiis imply for your first year of 
teaching? 

3. Taking Inventory of Your Ovm Grovth: 

What does the evidence show concerning your success in establishing 
effective lelationsKips with the children? Professional relationships with 
the school staff? As you honestly evaluate yourself, what are your con- 
clusions regarding the extent of your growth during student teaching? 
Your present level of competence? 

4. Taking Leave of the Job: 

As you look back on your leave-taking, what are the implications for 
your successful completion of your first school year? 

IDEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

I. No two stodent teachers adueve the same results for the children or 
for their own growth, even thoi^'b they work with the same critic teacher 
and the same group of children. What are some of the chief reasons for 
such variations in results? 

3. Soroetunes you hear people say “He’s a bom teacher.” Can a teacher 
achieve competence in tlw operadoos of teaching without possessing the 
elements of competence discussed in this chapter? 
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j. It is geaenlly agreed that there are no satisfactoty objecdire techm'ques 
for measuring effectiveness in teaching. VVhat arc tiie reasons /or this? 
\Vhat arc some of the effects that the lack of objective means of measure- 
ment have on teaching as a profession? 

4 - An elementary-school prinopal observed, “I can make a good guess about 
how student teachers will turn out on the job, as I observe the manner 
m which they take leave of us.” On what bases could he make such a 
statement? 

$. The final test of competence in ceachmg is "Has your teaching made 
socially desirable differences in the children with whom you worked?” 
How may this test be applied? What are the implications of such an idea 
for the curriculum? For the penonal characreristtes of the teachers? 
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CHAPTER XV 


Looking B(^'ond Student Teaching 

A s you look beyond student teaching, you will undoubtedly be antici- 
pating with enthusiasm and no little curiosity your first year of 
teaching. Your thinking and planning for this first year of teaching are 
probably, at this point, revolving in a morc-or-less organized fashion about 
four major questions: How do I go about getting a job where I shall have 
a reasonable opportunity for achieving success and happiness? What 
further planning might 1 do for this first year of teaching? What factors 
tvjll be involved in my adjustment to the new school situation? How can 
I provide for continued professional growth on the job? In the follotving 
pages each of these four questions will be discussed. The intent is not to 
devise specific answers to these questions for you but rather to point 
out some primaty considerations as you make your own decisions about 
these vital afi'airs. 


PREPARATtOJrS FOB PLACEMENT 

Quite naturally nothing seems more important to you, as you look 
beyond student teaching, than your specie placement for your first 
regular teaching. Preparations for placement constitute a bridge bettveen 
your student teaching and your first job. Preparation demands lime 
and effort on your pan and entails responsibilities which you cannot afford 
to neglect. Teaching positions arc available which are suitable for yon. 
Other positions which you may be offered will have imitations that make 
them undesirable for one of your personaliy and professional qualifica- 
tions. The suitabili^ of your placement depends largely upon the care 
and thought you give to preparing your credentials, participating in inter- 
views, and studying protective sdbool situations. 

functions of the College Placement Service, lllost teachers’ colleges 
maintain a placement service, the major function of which is to secure 
teaching positions for its graduates. However, the placement service has 
a two-way responsibility. It serves not only the students and graduates of 
the college but also the school boartk and superintendents of communlaes 
who need teachers. As it carries on its work; iht placement service is active 
in the following ways; 
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I. Ths placement service accuimilans pertinent infonnation about students 
for the ttse of prospective emphiyers. 
j. The placement service seeks out teaching vacancies in the territory 
served. 

3. The placement service is active in keeping student teachers ^d teasers 
in service informed conceniing ^"pes of %'acancies, tjoalificadons denred, 
salary levels, changes in certification, and the like. 

4. The placement service brings together superintendents of schools and 
applicann for teacWr^ positkttts so that suitable placements can be made. 

5. ”^6 placement service gathers in/ormatioa from sdiool sj’srems oa the 
success of gradxutes on the job. 

6. The placement service keeps condnuous files of mformarion about gradu- 
ates so that suitahlc changes m teaching positions may be facilitated. 

7. The placement service makes available infonnation rclatfve to the varying 
state certification rcquirctneots. 

Obviously, the placement service in your college can be of real help 
to yon, not only in seettring your first position but, if you do yotir part, 
in keeping year records op-to-<lace throughout your teaching esreer. It 
should be mentioned that it is a rare atuation indeed in which favoritfam 
operates tn placement offices. You will do well to go into all of your 
dealings with this service assuming that you will be treated fairly. 

Prepjring Ycur CredentUU. One of your first responsibiiliiies in con* 
nectioa svith the piacement service is the preparation of crtdentals. 
Qrdentials Inclnde data on yonr academic recoil your educational ez* 
periences with children, your work experiences, your eitra-cnrricolar 
activities, your special abilities, and letters of recommendation which give 
personal appraisals of your promise as a teacher. Your academic record 
will routinely be included in your papers. Since thic record speaks for 
itself, in As-iirii^ material for your CTcdentials it will be wise for you ro 
avoid overemphasizing this academic part of j'our preparation. In addi- 
tion, supenmendents want to know about you as a person; your interests, 
attitudes, and values. They will want, also, to know about the breadth of 
your experiences and your intentions with regard to teaching as a 
profession. 

Placement'Service personnel make appraisals of you on the basis of the 
content of yonr credentials and of pcr^mal interviews with you. Bnt these 
people will be infiuenced as well by the manner in which you go about 
assembling yonr credentials. One experienced placement counselor said, 
“It is amazing how many prospective teachers fril to read instructions 
carefully when they start to compOe credentials. Naturally, one feels chat 
he has learned something of rignificaoce about the person who is careless 
in discharging this responsibility.’’ As you go about this job, keep in mind 
the importance of these na^rkls. Remeini^r, too, rhar these records are 
cumulative and will be referred to for years by potential employers. 
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which are wriften by penons who know yoa and yoor work well eoOBgh 
to appraise yoor promise as a teacher. 

The placement service will probably indicate the number of letters you 
should secure. If you have some dioice ia the nutter, it is suggested that 
four or five recommendations are appropriate for your first set of cre- 
dentials. You may have some voice in deciding whom you will ask to 
write statements for you. You null, of contse, want a letter from some one 
who has worked with you in stodeoi teaching— your critic teacher or your 
college supervisor. Two other letters might well be written by college 
teachers with whom you have had success. It may be preferable that one 
of these letters comes from a college teacher who can write about your 
professional conrse w'orfc. The other might be written by a teacher in some 
specialized phase of edocation such as music, art, or phj'sical education or 
a teacher in a field of general education if you feel that he knows your 
capabilities. Probably one recommendarion should come from a person 
whose opinion is respected but who has not been closely identified with 
your professional preparation— a sorori^' home-mother, a dormitory' head- 
cesideot, a cletgjuun, a yooth-oiganization executive, a school super- 
intendent. If you have had eitenare or particulariy omstanding work 
experience, your employee might wtU be one of the choices. A Wanced 
group of letters is the desired aim. 

After you have decided which petsorw yon will invite to write recom- 
mendations, the te<pjests should be made, if possible, by personal inter- 
view- Your objectives in the interview wiU be; to rec^ previous contacts 
you have had with the person; to bring him up-to-date on your subsequent 
professional experiences; to impress him with the importance jrou attach 
to the recommendation; and to convey appreciation for his time and effort 
in pcrformii^ this service for you. 

These letters of recommen^non become “closed credentials." This 
term means that the letters are not avaOable to you or to anyone other than 
pbeement-service personnel or prospe c tive employers. \Vhile it will not 
be necessary to explain this to faculty members who frequendy write 
recommendations, yon shotild clarify the closed nature of the credentials 
to those who seldom have such requests. You should explain that while 
you are responsible for seeing that the confidential recommendation is 
written, the letter is to be sent directly to the placement ofiice- Be sure 
that it is undeistood that you do not want to see a copy of what 
written about you. 

On occasion, you will need to specify the narore of the information that 
is to go into the recommendation, this is neccssarj’, you might sug- 
gest that school superintendents will welcome judgments about such 
matters as: j-crar relationships with people, your effectiveness with chil- 
dren, your abilitj’ to adjost to new situations, year reliabilirj', your 
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appearance and grooming, yoor capacity for work, and your attitude 
toward teaching as a profession. 

Jtidghts the Desirability of a Teaching Position. With the continuing 
need for elementary-school teachers who have modem, professional pre^ 
aration, weU-<]ualified student teachers will have opportunities ro choose 
from among teaching positions the particular one which seems most suit- 
able and attractive. You will w'ant to teach where you can make a real 
contribution and where you will be well rewarded for your efforts. 
Furthermore, j-ou will ti'anc to teach in a community that offers satis- 
factory personal Jiving for you. In making decisions about your place- 
ment, you may be able to get sound advice from your college teachers, 
)'our critic teacher, parents, family friends, school superinrendenc, and 
teachers in the field. But no one can make the choice for you; that you 
niust do for j*oursclf. As a base for that choice, you are directed to 
the following considerations: 

I. She and nature of the cotimnmiey. (Is this the type of community in which 
I want to teach?) As you find out about a community, significant considera* 
tions are its size, the economic status of the people, the nature of its industries, 
the national and religious backgrounds of ns citizens, evidences of pride in 
public schools, and the opportunities available for recreational pursuits Usually 
begiralng teachers do well, other thii^ being equal, to teach io a communi^ 
that is not widely different from that which they know at fint-hand. However, 
if you have always lived in a cit)’, you may want to teach in a small town. 
If you gretv up in a family of ^ancial rneam. you may prefer to teach in an 
economically underprivileged area. But you should go into such situations with 
your eyes wide open, knowing that ytwi will probably have adjustments to 
make. 

a. Hcone cofrntamity versus away from home. (Should I teach in my home 
community?) Many plausible justifications can be advanced for teaching in 
one’s home community: knowledge of the community and its people, desir- 
abUity of working among friends, financial savings from living with one's 
fatiuly, personal concern for the improvement of the home community. There 
arc, however, potential Uniiations. Afany teachers have found that living at 
home and teaching in the local commu/uty make difficult the achievement of 
professional growtb^enonal maturity, independence of thinking, and finm- 
cial independence. Tnese teachers sjy that people in the home community 
tend to think of them as the ne!ghw>r$’ sons and daughters rather than as 
mature, educated adults. They claun that unrealistic demands are made on 
their time by community groups and chat family responsibilities interfere 
with important professional and personal living. Finally, some teache:^ who 
have never taugnt away from home, feel that they have been denied the 
satisfaction of Blowing that thty succeeded entirely on their own. 

3. Curriculum of the school. OVill I be able to use what I have learned and 
believe in?) Your professional educauon has given you an undersanding of 
the broad aims and procedures of modem schools. You believe in modem 
education. Your happiness in reaching depends largely upon being able to 
work with children in accord with what you believe, kou should fini out the 
extent to which the curriculum of the schwl tends to be tradidonal or modem 
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and the direction in which the stall is moving. You will want to know, too, 
the part that teachers play in detemuning the curriculum of the school. Related 
considerations are the size of classroom groups, physical plant and etjuipment, 
availability of up-to-date curriculum fnateriab, and the assistance of special 
teachers. Some student teachers are hesitant to ask about these curriculum 
matters and as a result arc dBappointed with their first placement. Schwl 
superintendents will respect you for askmg Questions that Indicate vour desire 
to teach in a school where your ptofessional education will be valued. 

4. Opportmities for in-servite grovth. (Will I continue to grow profes- 
sionally in this school system?) The student teacher who wishes to become 
increasingly effective as a teacher should consider the provisions of the school 
sj’stcm for the continued education of its teachers. Beginning teachers need 
help in the classroom from full-time principals and supervisors; they need to 
meet wth other teachers in study groups; they need to experience group 
curriculum planiung; the>' can profit from teacher workshops; they need 
materials for professional growth. Some school sj'srems have we!J-organi«d 
programs for group orienraoon of beginning teachers. Find out about the 
superintendent’s attitude toward in-service education and what is being done 
about it in the school system that you are considering. 

5. Auinides tovjrd the persotul living of teachers. (Will I be free to Kve a 
well-balanced life? ) The idea that school bMrds or superintendents of schools 
have the right to dictate the personal living of teachers is rapidly disappearing. 
But do not leave this to chance. Find out what tenrictiom there might be on 
your out-of-school living. What about smoking? Datbg? Will you decide 
whether or not you go to church? Whether or not you teach Sunday-school? 
Will you be ftce to use your week-ends as you see fit? Are there restrictions 
as to where you will lire? Your questions about these vital matters should 
indicate, of course, that you have no intention of flaunting conventions or of 
being inconsiderate of the mores of the communin', hut tlut you do want to 
teach in a community which encourages 10 teachers to live, with persona! 
freedom, as fully as respected persons in other occupations, 

6. Sahry schedules. (Wili I ^ paid enough to live well and be free from 
undue financial worries? ? The salary rhat you will be paid b one of the most 
important considerations. Other thmgs being equal, you should accept the 
teaching position that offers the best salary. Alosc good school sjwms have 
established salary schedules, the details of which are available to reacheis ap- 
plying for positions. The school superintendent, rather than bargaining with 
you about salary, will tell you what the schedule provides for an ine.vperienced 
readier with your cnining, and will state the annud increments. You ss-tU, of 
course, look with particular favor upon school sj’stems having single-sal^' 
schedules for elementary and secondary teachers of comparable preparation 
and experience. Yon will be wise to consider the offered salary in relation to 
living costs in the community— housing, food, standards of dress, entenain- 
ment, transportation, et cetera. In )'Our final decision, you must remember 
that salary is only one of the important considerations in judging the desir- 
ability of a teaching position. 

7. Temtre and turnover. (What ate my prospects for reemployment in this 
school system? ) In many states teachers are now protected by tenure laws that 
generally provide that they cannot be discharged unless they are guilt)' of 
incompetence, neglect of duty, or iimnorallty. However, under these laws 
the teacher does not achieve teottre until he has taught successfully in the 
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school sy«em for rvo or iliree yean. For your own protection you will want 
to know the tenure laws of the state and the particular practices of the school 
^stern you arc considering. Data on fumover may or may not be indicative. 
You should weigh Carefully the causes of turnover before accepting a position 
in a school sj'steni W’hich annually replaces a large percentage of its staff. 

8. Atri/ujfs fffwfi/ ffJ/g/aff, nadomUty, race. (7s cha school system demo- 
cratically respectful of differences?) In some school systems and commaaicies, 
teachers of 3 given religion, race, or natioDal background will bare a difficult 
rime. You will want to know if such prejudice exists to avoid accepting a posi- 
tion xyhere you would be personally embarrassed by being in the rejected 
minority. Moreover, whether you are in the minority or not, your democratic 
values should cause jmu to deliberate the advbability of beginning your 
teaching in such a situarion. 

The personnel of the placement service, the superintendent of schools 
or his representative, and the staff of the school s^cm are your primary 
sources of information in weighing these considerations. Pbcemenc coun- 
selors build up a great deal of useful Information about particular school 
systems which they will share to help you obtain a suitable position. The 
superintendent of schools you will meet in an interview. If it is at all 
possible, you should visit the school and community which you are 
considering. There you will have opportunity to talk to members of the 
teaching staff as well as to observe. 

Panigfpatmg in Pjjcemeni htervincs. Seldom will a school superin- 
tendent employ a beginning teacher without a personal interview. And 
rarely will the wise student teacher decide on a position unless he has 
conferred with a responsible official of the school system. When the 
school superintendent invites you to confer with him, he has probably 
alrcadystudied yoor credentials and is interested in your candidacy. If you 
make an appointment for an interview, you should be seriously consider- 
ing the position on the basis of your present information. However, you 
shoald not go into the conference with a strong feeling of obligation. The 
placement service trill not necessarily expect you to take the lint job 
that is offered to you. The purpose of the interview is ro provide, through 
a process of chinking together, further evidence of your suitability for the 
job and the suicabilitj' of the job for you. While your attitude toward the 
superintcndenc might properly convey respect, you will want to avoid 
humbleness on the one hand or cockiness on the other. 

Although no tw’o placement interviews will follow the same pnem, 
tiierc are characteristics rhat can be said to apply generally to a good 
interview: 

i. The two parties meet on equal terms, not one superior and the other 
inferior. 

I. They meet with the common concern of decemuaing whether the par- 
ricimr teaching position is right for the prospective teacher. 
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3. The conferring goes on in an atmo^here of detnocratic communication. 

4. The l■^tenfie^v is a two-way propoaoon, directed to exchanging per- 
tinent informarioa 

j. Each party is responahle for rtvcaliim all pertinent information. 

6. Both parties appreciate the value 01 time and present information suc- 
cinctly. 

7. Both parties leave the interview wih clear understandings of agreements, 
commitments, and next steps. 

You are already familiar with the kinds of information you need for 
Judging the desirability of a teaching position. Some of this Information 
will be gained in the intcr^^cw. In addition, the interview affords an op 
ponunity for you to ask very specific questions that arc of concern to you: 
How is placement within the school system determined? If 1 want a 
6fth grade, can 1 be sure of being placed there? What types of living 
accommodations are 31'ailable for teachen? What special responsibilities 
beyond classroom teaching would I has'e, such as week-end work or 
special assignments for writing coutse-of-siudy material? What aliowance 
is made for the rclaxadon of teachen during the noon hour or at any 
other rimes during the school day? 

The information that you give in the interview tvill, for the most part, 
supplement and clarify your credentials. The superintendeot, too, tvill 
have a series of quesrioos to ask: How long do you expect to teach? Ac 
what grade levels are you willing to work? What is your point of view 
concerning the teaching of reading? He may want to explore further 
your particular strengths and weaknessesj your attitudes toward working 
with childrenj your willingness to adapt sensibly and constructively to 
present practices in the school system. 

From the standpoint of the superintendent, a major purpose of the 
interview is to make judgments as to your personality. He will hope to 
secure, indircedy, answers to such unvoiced questions as these: 

]. Is your appearance generally pleasing? 

2. Are yoo clean and sensibly groomed? 

3. Are yon too aggressive? Too rearing^ 

4. Do you show signs of marked eccentricity? 
j. Do you have a sense of humor? 

6. Does your manner convey rulmre and refinemcat? 

7. Do you express yourself with clari^, tact, and frankness? 

5. Are you emotionally heaftf^, or do you give evidence of being overly 
tense or repressed? 

9. Arc you realistic about youc piofesrional competence? Your special 
abilities? 

10. Will you be receptive to constructive criticism? 

11. Do you evidence a healtl^, wholesome approach to problems or a 
negative defeatism? 

12. Will you be clinical in discusaon of school affrirs or are yon inclined 
to gossip? 
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n. Do you hold Strong prejudices or biases? 

li Are you concerned wth ciraig service as well « with W- 

1 J On you explain with &rity your beliefs about modem elementary 
education? 

In mm, you will be imking unvoiced judgments concerning the super- 
intendent i an educational leader. Does he undemtand and '■"P® 
school practices? Is he sympathetic to the professional F»M.™ ° 
teachers? In fact, the above list of fifteen questions might weU guide you 

tion that*von need to judge the desirability of a teaching posinon is to 
visit the community and 

mcon^endTceepring'Ae ^acement, you should 
signing a contract unUl you have seen the community " 

sehoofsj-stem. Through^ this Stst-hand s„ch 

supplement and further clarify what you 

a *t you can gain the satisfaction of knowmg what tlte schools B 

for children as a basis for choosing wisely. ; 

You should not arrive for a vjsit unerpected. The 'rquest 
school system should be directed to the supc suitable to you 

official rVpresentarive. You mm^n the^ mmt — 

and some possible alcemanves. You m^ p . ^ „„(j, with the 

n\^;;e“"Sng,needl.esst„sayyonr^^^^^^^^^^ 

ing should be on a high "illation. Some ol your ques- 

rioHS ^l^afSeTthe^ will ^g' your-^h^ 

observation. Kemember that in tins T™ V 

pression upon people with whom seekinir general information 

Although you will, for the ^e Xi" i 
and impressions of the placement interview, 

your v^it is advisable. If (viU especially want to see 

there will be some particular things spent, 

and some specific questions ih^ you emphasis and jot- 

prior to thrvisit. in the m^t of the visit. 

ting them down for suDervbor may be able to help you m 

Your critic teacher or college supervisor may 

this pre-planning. existing shortage of qualified 

elJm";j:^-X;t»-rim luereasing activity of pbeement 
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semces, most student teachers -will not have to write for their first posi- 
tions- However, when the placement service Is not sufficiently active, 
when a position in a particular commumty or geographic area b desired, 
or when all other means have failed to result in desirable placement, the 
letter of application may be effective. 

If you have occasion to write letters of application, remember that these 
communications represent you. Many letters arc immediately dbcarded 
by superintendents because the applicants have evidenced Jack of judg- 
ment, shown poor taste, or used incortect English. In writing a letter of 
application, you may find the following guides helpful: 

r. Address the superintendent by name. The heading of your business 
letter should carry his complere name. The salutation properly includes 
his last name: “Aly dear Mr. Jones” or “Dear Superintendent Jones.” 

2 . Make clear in your letter, without effusiveness, why you wish to teach 
in this particular cotnmuni^. 

3. Provide some well-organized but brief information about yourself, and 
invite the superintendent to send for your credentials, 

4. Enclose a recent photograph of yourself. 

5. Be careful of form and organization in your letter. Use a standard 
business letter form. Proofread carefully for errors in spelling, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing, sentence structure, indentations, spacing. 

d. Use standard, white business sutionery. Paper z 1 1 inches is correct. 

7. Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope which will easily take blank 
forms that the superintendent, or the personnel officer, may want to send 
to you. 

8. Return promptly any forms sent to yon. Give the same care to filling out 
these forms that you have given to preparing your credentials. 

9. Write only to school $)mems where you ate reasonably sure you would 
accept an offer of a position. It b not unethical to me applications at 
several places at the same time. Professional ethics do require that 
offers be acted upon promptly. Deliberately delaying for bargaimng 
purposes is unjustifiable behavior. 

10. vVithdraw applications which you will be in no position to act upon. 
Notify all school syscems where you have made applications immediately 
upon accepting a position. 

You may wish to apply for positions within your state but beyond the 
a«a which your college placement service normally covers. In thb case 
you can request from your state department of education their up-to-date 
bulletin of city and county school officials. If you intend to use the letter 
of application to apply to school systems situated some distance from your 
home or college, you will find useful the bulletin of the United States 
Office of Education which contains names of the superintend«its of 
town, city, and county schools. 

Write to: Superintendent of Documents 

Government Printing Office 
Washington as, D. C. 
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Ask for; EducatioTMl Hirtetory, Part 2 

Qotmty md City Sei^ Officm 
XJ 5 . Oflice of Uooiion 
Federal Secori^ Agency 
Enclose: Twenty cents in com 

^ Signing a Contract. When you have a definite offer of a teaching posi* 
tion and have decided to accept it, the question of signing a contract then 
arises. Although a few private schools operate without using formal, 
^s^^tten contracts, the public-school systems use the contract almost with- 
out exception. The formal contract is a means of protecting the rights and 
interests of both parries; the Board of Education, representing the school 
and the communit)’, on the one hand, and the teacher on the other. As 
such, the contract states the pertinent terms of the agteement. The genctal 
chara«cr of the contract implies the right of either part)' to declare the 
contract void if the agreements listed or implied in ft arc not carried out 
by the other one of the patties concerned. Items in a contract may be 
indicative of the t)'pe of school i^’Stem. 

Problems of professional ethics are Involved in signing and abiding by 
contracts. It « unethical for a teacher ro break a contract in order to 
accept another position unless the terms agreed upon have not been 
carried out by the board of education, or unless the board of education 
and the superintendent are wilting to release him. Thus the teacher uho 
behaves profesBionally signs a contract in good faith, with every intention 
of teaching in the school sj-srem for the stipulated period. This implies, 
of course, that the teacher, upon sttpung a contract, withdraws applications 
from other school systems and refrains from seeking another position 
svhich may seem more arcracrivc. 

On occasion, after a teacher t^ns a contract, he will be offered a job 
which represents an unusoal opportunity for professiotul advancement. 
Very few superintendenc would stand in the way of a person u ho has 
such an opportunity; and in this case it is not unethical for the traehef 
to request release from the signed contract However, this siruition seldom 
pertains to the beginning tracher, partictjlirly if he has chosen care/ulh' 
in the first place. Moreover, it should be made quite clear that the teacher 
is not justified In asking for release for such reasons as gaining a small 
increase in salarj', teaching nearer home, wotting with a friend, teaching 
in the second grade rather than the first, or accommodating the whims of 
one’s family. 

The contract should be submined to >-00 already signed by the ap- 
propriate school official, men you add your signature, the contract will 
be in force. Before you sign your name and mail the contract, you should 
be able to answer the following quettions in the tffirmatirc: 
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j. Do I know enough about this school system and community, ^d the 
particular assignment 1 am to have, to conclude that the position is 
suitable for me? 

a. Am 1 ready to decide against odicr teaching offers and to refrain from 
making further applications? 

3. Do 1 thoroughly understand the provisions of this contract? 

Although verbal agreements made prior to the signing of the formal 
contract should be respected by both parties, they arc not legally binding. 
Oa the other hand, if you receive an offer of a position by telegram or 
letter and accept through the same medium, for all intents and purposes 
a contract exists. 

Using Conrmerchl Teacher Agencies. Since your college placement 
service will probably be able to give you adequate assistance in obtaining 
suitable placement, you will have little need for the commercial agency. 
These agencies are private concerns, not connected with any college or 
school system, and are financed through enrollment fees and a percentage 
of the first*year salary of the persons whom they place in teaching posi- 
dons. 

If, however, you fail to secure a desirable position either through the 
placement service or by direct application to school systems, you may 
want to try a commercial agency. If you are interested in deaHng with 
such an agency, the administrative office of your sute teachers’ association 
will be able to give you information as to which agencies are reliable and 
professional in their procedures. Moreover, you may find that your state 
deportment of education maintains a placement service at no expense to 
candidates. 


ADJVsnSG TO THE NEW SCHOOL SITUATION 
Most student teachers can look forward to an interlude of several 
months between the lime of signing a contract for their first teaching 
position and the day they begin to teach. It is during this period that the 
process of adjusting to the new school rituation gets under way. WTien 
beginning teachers have a particularly difficult time in the early months on 
the first job, frequently a contributing factor is that they have not had the 
dme, or given die energy, thoughtfully to consider potential problems 
in the new situatioa For the beginnmw teacher., nothing is more important 
in getting started well than that he be relaxed, rested, and eager to teach 
when he first meets the children. In this interlude, however, he can 
farther prepare for a successful start by acquainting himself wth the 
curriculum plan and guides of the school, by reorganizing his own pro- 
fessional materials, by making the most of pre-school conferences and 
•workshops, and by finding out about dw administrative arrangements of 
the school- 
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Uaming about the Sehoors Cuwcalum. You, of course, did some ques- 
tJoning and learning about the curriculum of ihc school as a condition to 
accepting the job. But now that you laiow you arc going to teach in the 
school system, your investigating becomes even more pointed and spe- 
cific. Potentially, one main source of information is conferences or in- 
formal talks with teachers, the prindpaJ, supervisory, and the superin- 
tendent. Although to sec these persons will take some arranging, you 
must recognize that it is only through thi source that you can find out 
about the real emphases in the curriculum and how, actually, the printed 
curriculum guides are utilized. The other main source of information 
resides in the textbooks and supplementary books in use in the school, 
the teaching aids avaibble, and the printed courses of study, supervisory 
bulletins, and curriculum guides. 

If it can be arranged without undue hardship, a visit to the school system 
after you have been employed will be helpful. \\'hilc you have probably 
vbited in the schools before you signed a contract, this second visit might 
be arranged arhen you have assigned ro a parricuJar building, possibly 
know the grade level, and when the persons intcrvicued know that j'ou 
are going to be a member of the staff. The high spot of such a visit might 
well be a conference with the principal or supervisor who will be directly 
responsible for guiding your teaching. At this time you would ask perti- 
nent questions about the curriculum and request copies of printed mate- 
rials ro take home with you. You will particularly want to know the 
excenc to which the courses of study and curriculuni guides are flexible 
and suggestive. You will want to know, in general, how the textbooks and 
teaching aids arc to be used. The answers that you receive to questions 
about these vital matters will guide you in the study of the curriculum 
materials during the weeks preying your teaching. If a visit is impractical, 
you can accomplish your purposes, although somewhat less effectively, 
by correspondence. 

i^eorgmizing Vour Frafettional Materials. Another activity directed 
toward adjustir^ to the new school situation is to reorganize j’our pro- 
fessional materials in the light of what you have learned about the curricu- 
lum of this particular school or scitool s)-stcm. When, through conferences 
and examination of teachers’ guides and children’s books, you have gained 
a working knowledge of ihc scope and sequence of the curriculum, you 
have a basis for rcorganizing>'OTirin 3 tcriab for um on the job. 

For example, you may Iwve fcamed that 3 major emphasis in the cur- 
riculum for the scvcn-ycar-olds. whom you are fo reach, is “AVorkers 
Who Help Us in Our Neighborhood.” Wrfi this information in mind, you 
will want to reorganize your materials, searching out what is particularly 
pertinent. First, you would want to mate readily avaibble notes and 
records from professional courses which would help you in rc-ihinting 
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the broad purposes, potential values, and possible procedures of such a 
study. Then, you would ^va^t to pull together research materials which 
might be useful in the study: bibliographies, recordings, pictures, trip 
possibilities, and so oa It would be wise, too, in going over your files, 
notebooks, and professional books to search out materials wWch might 
be utilized in guiding activities of the study; ideas for collections and 
eahibic, infonnation as to sources of art materials, notes on children’s 
dramatizations, suggestions for construction, et cetera. This process of 
reorganizing will serve, also, in sensitizing you to new materials that 
you might be gathering before you meet the children. 

You may have learned, also, that the school’s reading program en- 
courages wide use of experience reading chans. Thus, you would have 
parti«ilar purpose in seeldng out materials relative to the making and vse 
of charts. TWs would call for identifying the sections of your pro- 
fessional books and files that you consider most helpfuL You might have 
samples of charts among your materiak that you would want for reference 
on the job. You would also want to have at hand information as to 
where suitable paper, pens, and chan racks can be secured. 

The particular form that the reoiganuation of materials takes will vary 
from teacher to teacher. The important thing is that your new organiza- 
tion should make pertinent and potentially useful materials more readily 
accessible to you. 

Taking Advantage of Pre-school Conferevees and Workshops. At the 
beginmng of each school year, modem school systems provide some type 
of conference for the entire staff preceding the arrival of the children. The 
extensity of these offerings range from the half-day conference to the 
two-week workshop. The purposes of such pre-teaching meetings are 
to provide professional stimulation for the staff and to facilitate group 
pre-planning for the year ahead. The organization of the meetings ordi- 
narily involves both Urge and small group conferring. The large groups 
may meet to hear visiting educational consultants, leaders in the com- 
roumty, or members of the staff of the schools. Often the large group con- 
ferences include panel discussions and audience participation. Small group 
conferences afford opportunity for committees, special-interest groups, 
building faculties, and new teadieis to meet together. The small group 
conferences, of course, lend themselves more rca^V to informality and to 
free communication betvt’cen group members. When the pre-school con- 
ference of a given system extends over a period of a week or more, there 
is greater opportunity to emphasize cooperative plaiuung and working 
together on common problems in a democratic atmosphere. 

The pre-school conferences of the entire school staff afford an rmusoally 
significant learning opporrunity for die beginning teacher. Through these 
meetings he can accelerate his orientatkm to the school system. He can 
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leam more about tlie philosophy and purposes Riding the staff and the 
procedures for curriculum planning. He can discover the vvor - g re- 
lationships among members of the staff. He can begin to identify those 
staff membets who hold educational values sometv^t simto “ ho o™ 
He can gain information immediately and practic^ly benelicual m getting 
started in the school system. He can male begmmngs in “"hkhii^g lum- 
self as a professional tiacher. The old clichi, "You '"'I g« ™ e '^^0 
you put too it,” is especially appropriate to '“'X M aj. 

win do well to go into these conferences alert and ready to tale full ad 
vantage of what they have to offer for the beginning X"' , 

ssasisisss 

what specific pmcticM •« W™Xr Before you meet the children on 
AdpistiKS "’/f’"'^‘'.‘^Xrstouid know about ceruin specific ad- 
thc fitst day of the session, ^ xbese arrangements originate 

ministtativc arrangements of the v , ^ of fge board of cduca- 

within a variety of sources; state '"•. "Xctor tofacnlty, and, on 
tion, the superintendent of "hooK P „55, as a new teacher, 

occasion, through combinanons of h^^^ administmive anangements and 

your '“P°“‘h'hV “ ' X You will want to investigate, in the da>a 
toS^^TlyTrSing openit, of schooh arrangemen. pertaining 
to such matters as these: 

;; SS ofe^nances, eaiuc bvamries and playground space 

'i iSeh'cwSTn^y from to wheel within 

a’ ¥S°rerponsibi!i.ies before ».d after whi»l 

iS for inelemen. weadier 
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1 1. Teacher supervision of hallways, playground, lunchroom, et cetera^ 
iz. Availability of school nurse, phj’sdan, visiting teacher, psychologist 

13. Services of the school custodian 

14. Coordination with activities of special teachers 

15. Reports of children’s progress to parents 

16. Records to be kept and forms to be filled out 

17. Sale of books, supplies, and equipment 

18. Schedules of teachen’ tnecdngs 

19. Necessary absence of the teacher. 

You can find out about these arrangements by studying written mate- 
rials, by talking with fellow teachers, and through conferences with the 
principal Although the principal will assume some responsibility for see- 
ing that you get pertinent information, the days before school opens are 
busy ones for him. You should make your own check list concerrung ad- 
ministrative arrangements and see that you get the anssvers on these vital 
administrative matters. But do not be hesitant about going to the principal 
if you are not clear about some matter of importance. 

Arriving for Work Relaxed and Rested. As you plan the use of j’our 
time in the months preceding your first teaching, you should try to 
arrange your activities so that you will report for work relaxed, rested, 
and eager to teach. Since indhnduab achieve a relaxed and rested condi- 
tion in a variety of waj-s, and since you know yourself, you must be your 
own guide in these matters. It is suggested, hosvever, that, if you take a 
summer Job, embark on an extended trip, or go on a strenuous vacation, 
these activities be terminated at least two weeks before you are to leave 
for the community in which you arc to teach. It does seem sensible that 
you have plenty of time leisurely to organize and pack your belongings 
rather than frantically to throw your tUr^ together in a mad whirl of 
leave-taking. 

You will hai'c planned wisely, too, if you arrive in the school com- 
munity at least a day or two before any deadline set by the school officials. 
In this way you can get well settled in your liring quarters and have 
some extra time for the work involved in adjusting to the new school 
situation. 


CBOWISC ON TltE JOB 

The modem teacher cononues to grow professionally throughout his 
teaching career. He continues to work with children creatively, to 
examine his methods and procedures critically, and to experiment intelli- 
gently. He continues to study chOdren. He becomes more understanding 
of the role of the school in democratic sodetj*. He Icams from his fellow 
teachers and supervisors. He affiliates with pro/essiorul organizations. He 
continues his reading of professional literature. He periodically rene^vs 
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his professional contacts with the college or univenity through summer 
sessions, workshops, or part-time stady. He continues to he guided in his 
teaching by a code of professional ethics which he accepts m full Such 
a person never "arrives” as a teacher; he never stops growing on the job. 

At this point in your profesaonal life, you are, in a real sense, ready to 
embark on what is probably your most intensive period of professional 
growth— your first years of teaching. Your pre-teaching education, no 
matter how modem and thorough it has been, constitutes only a founda- 
tion on which to build. One beginning teacher showed considenble in- 
sight when he said, “1 have found out some important things about the 
way children learn but 1 know, also, that there is much more for me to 
discover. I am awre that I need to learn from experiencc-my osvn teach- 
ing experience and the shared experience of my fellow teachers and 
supervison.” 

As you face opportunities for growing on the job, you must, of coutse, 
adjust realistically to the situation in which you arc teaching. Pubb'e- 
school practice normally lags somewhat behind the modem procedures 
advocated in college classes and demonstrated in campus laboracoiy schools. 
But most public elementary schools are continuously, if at times slowly, 
modernizing their programs. Moreover, some teachers and administrators 
^vithin a given school sj’stcm are far ahead of others. Your challenge is to 
adapt to the best of present practice within the system as a starting point, 
and then move cooperatively with other staff members toward what you 
believe is best for children. 

Learning from the Principal. You will be fortunate if you teach in a 
school in which there is a full-time principal who devotes a generous 
share of his time directly to the improvement of teaching. Your individual 
relationships vvitli the principal will be similar to those you have experi- 
enced with your critic teacher or college $upcr\’isor. He will want to help 
orient you to the school, to plan with you, to contribute concretely to 
the activities of your group, to observe you at xvork with the children, 
to appraise with you your growth. To profit fully from the knowledge 
and experience of the principal, you will xvant to make the most of your 
conference opportunities with him. Your behavior cues for conferences 
with him come directly from your experiences in conferring with your 
critic teacher and college supervisor. Rather than just dropping in on 
the principal, it is fat more efficient to schedule conferences at mutually 
satisfactory times. You already know that what you get out of a con- 
ference is determined in no small degree by the way you prepare for it 
One beginning teacher made a pniculariy poor impression on his princi- 
pal when in one of their first conferences, he said. “There were several 
other important things that I wanted to talk svich you about but 1 don’t 
remember now what they are. 
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If the principal is to be of real help to you, he svill need to visit in your 
classroom and swicb you at work wth children. You ■utII be contributing 
to good u’orldng relations by inviting him to come often to observe as 
well as to participate. Be specific with your invitations; mention a particu- 
lar type of work unih which you nc^ his suggestions and appraisal Of 
ask him to come to see the results of some activity that he has talked over 
■\vith you. If he visits frequently in your room, not only will he be in a 
better position to help you, but you will find, also, that his presence does 
not make you terjse and nervous or cause the children to behave un- 
naturally. Moreover, through bis visitation, he will be able sjunpathetically 
to iorerprcc your work to other teachers and parents. 

The principal's interest in your professional growth, and the time and 
energy he gives you, will depend in Urge measure on your willingness 
to cooperate with him and other members of the staff for tiie good of 
the school The principal u-Ql eJtpcct a beginning teacher to: 

I. Be a friendly, eodperarive member of rfce rtjfl rjrber then a rugged m- 
dmdudlm. Modem schools can operate efRciendy only throa|h cooperaove 
action of the faculty. There b no place for the teacher, or adirSuscfator, who 
iasbes on being a ^pritna doana." 

a. Request tbe p^eipjrs oirittenee vitb big preblems raxber tban vitb 
relatively imhnportjnt details. The teacher who runs to the principl for help 
in solving every problem chat presents hsetf ts not practicing matnre selr- 
direction. 

3. Handle bis «rn diseiplhte problems. Modem princspib do not expect to 
spend a m3|or portion of their time intervietring and punishing chfldren who 
have been disorderly or anaoj’ing to the teacher. The day-to-day problems of 
guiding children ro self-discipline can best be handled by their teacher. How- 
ever, me principal should be coosoltcd on problems of a serious oatnie. 

4. Accept ckeerfuUy assignmentt of '‘extra" Kork that must be done by a 
school faculty. Servii^ on committees, stipervisiag the lunchroom, sponsoring 
spetdal-inteiest groups, et cetera are ^^fucal of the kinds of responsibilities that 
teachers must acc^t. Sometimes beguiniitg teachers seem tt> get more than 
their share. Bat this may be doe to the neophyte's unfamiliarity with school 
duties rather than undemocratic practices 00 the part of the staff. 

5. Be prompt end accurate seitb reports. The principal b responsible for 
consolidating the admimstrative repons of teachers. He also has deadlines to 
meet. The beginning teacher b wise to work out a fool-proof technique for 
getting reports in on time, catefally checked and re-checked for accnrac)'. 

6. Invite eortstructive eritieim from tbe principal and do iometking about 
bis suggettiont. The principal who worts profesaonally with bemnning 
teachers, helping them plan and fnaJang soggestions for the solution ol prob- 
lems, will expect suggestions to be seriously cooridertd and agreed-opon 
plans to be carried out. 

7. Accept fesponsibiiity for icarkhtg vitb parents, for contributing to good 
public relstioTu. The principal knows that n good elemenmy school has the 
cooperarion of parents who onderstand the program and believe in it. He 
expects the beginning teacher to work with parents and patrons to end. 
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In many school systems the beginning teacher tvill have the help of 
one or more supervisors. SnpervisoB osnally wort with teachers m that 
capacity of consulnnt, giving help where it is needed. For the 
what has been said about the relationships bettveen new ^ 

principals applies equally to supervisors. If you are ”'”'‘'"8 " 

principal and a supervisor, it is important for you to know which one ba^ 
administrative auttarity for your curriimluin work 

reIationshi,K, you must discuss your dilemma with the principal 
supervisor involved Panfessionally-minded, experienced 

teachTH I'Sool are wilUng and 

solicit their advice and help. Vou an. ® ,bt,„t details of 

informal talks and conferences with activities, objectives of 

school administration, school rouunc. a 

the school, parent-teacher y”" 

too, that there are certain teachers m t . , ^ Sometimes teachers 
talk with confidence about your P ; „( problems than 

can give you more specific assistance with certain tinos p 

the principal is in a position to P™" '■ , 5 ,chers in the school is by 
One practical way of '“™JS .chool showing interest in, 
visiting in their classrooms befo ^ .,„„f,.jr,ents bulletin boards, e.t- 
and asking questions about, furmro ® ynd of learning 

perience reading charts, and Qn occasion, the principal 

experiences children arc having fsllow tcachers-sometimes 

or^a supervisor may arrange with children. As 

teachers in another building , teachers, you will want 

you obtain opinions and sugg obligate you to act on theif 

I avoid ««blishing 

specific counsel You will ^ preparation in modem practices and 

tivc criticisms J^t-^riS and frustrations that give nse to 

discerningly comprehend the „ 

the tjoS thou-htfully and adopt those ideas which 

consider constructive sugg jy^,jj,na|’yalucs and suitable to your group 

arc compatible with your e 

of children. ^ ^ Meetings. Meetings of the faculty provid^ 

Uaming frotrt ^^,^rien£ for beginning teachers. The meet- 

potentially, rich ''‘^"E ^^hool will help you know your collciguis 

ingi of the feeulty of ^ .„„tera. Tcacheis’ mecungs m modern 

as persons as wcu as y 
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schools are democratically conducted and primarily directed tott'ard co- 
operative thinking and acting on common problems. As a beginning 
teacher, you have an opportunity to become more insightful regarding the 
guiding purposes of the staff and to leam more about curriculum pro- 
cedures and administrative practices as they arc functioning in your school 
In these meetings you can gain feelings of belongingness as you panicipatc, 
tijoughtfully and tactfully, in discussion and decision-making. Your ex- 
periences with small group conferences in your student teaching con- 
stitute excellent preparation for your role in group work wth fellow 
teachers. 'Remember that each person in the group must accept his share 
of responsibility for making these faculty meetings a success. 

In most school systems meetings involving teachers from all of the 
schools are held periodically. At times all members of the staff are in- 
cluded. On occasion, the meeting is for a special group such as all eariy- 
elementarj' teachers in' the sj'stcm, all special teachers of music, or all 
later-elementary teachers. In purposes and procedures these larger gather- 
ings resemble the large group conferences of your srudent teaching. 
Through these meetings the beginning teacher can gain comprehcnsi« 
understandings of broad aims and recommended practices throughout the 
entire school s}‘siem. Also through these gatherings, you will, at various 
times, have an opportunity’ to profit from contacts with the superintendent 
of schools, directors of instruction, and super\'isors as well as from 
teachers and principals of other schools than the one in which you are 
working. The beginning teacher who is concerned wnth growing on the 
job tvill consider himself fortunate if meetings of this type are available 
to him. 

A third type of group conference that may be offered for you is that 
which brings together all new teachers in the school sj’stcm for a scries 
of group meetings. The purpose of such meetings is to provide guidance 
for neophytes in various phases of social, penonaj, and professional adjust- 
ment. Through these meetings beginning teachers can get direct help on 
professional problems of particular concern to their group. In one school 
system a series of meetings dealt with, in order: orientation and planning, 
schedules and time allocmenB, promotion and retention, professional or- 
ganizations, and functions of special teachers. If such meetings are not 
a%'ailable to you on your new job, you might be successful in starting an 
informal organization o! new teachers for dus purpose. Usually all that 
would be necessary to get help from the adnunistraiion would be for a 
group of beginners to express their willingness to meet periodically for 
the purpose of more rapidly orienting themselves to the school system 
and the community. 

Affiliating •u.ith Professioml Orgfmaadtms. One of the most important 
influences for the improvement of educadon is teachers’ professional 
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organizations. The major purpose of riwsc groups, rather than being 
pressure groups for the selfish interests of teachers, is to make teaching 
more effective in its service and contribudon to society. Teachers grow 
professionally through membership in such organizations by sharing ex- 
periences with others engaged in rimilar work and by working cooper 
advely to promote the general status of the profi^ion. Every teacher 
should belong to one or more professional organizations. Local, state, and 
nMional org™izjtions =re .ratable. W-hta there is no question th.t ,t K 
an advantage for teachers to join nith others (or the good of the pro- 
fession, each teacher must decide for himseU the pitticnlar groups with 
which he will affiliate. . . ... l,. 

Your choices among local professional organizations will P^^ably be 
quite limited. Most school systems, hoxixver. have one 
wliich a matorily of the teachers belong. This group wi 1 probab y not be 
C0„necter;v2any outside otganizaSon. Other local assoaanens wtU 
likely be branches of state or national groups^ 

As a matter of professional loyalty, you >7 

Uon association. One of the strongest evidences of '""'J 
ing profession is the very high percentage of ‘’''7,,“ ““ 

State associations. Since education m the m , i i-Ij the state 
part, a state responsibility, the educationa 
legislature play a large part in determining the qu 17 

each communitj*. The state education ^cia i jjnd toward 

coSrdinadng the “^ns, practiw, an p state association 

interpreting them for the J diLct conventions, study- 

abo serves education through holding, and keeping records 

ing pressing problems, E^lrfldS^d distributing handbooks and 
pubbshing a professional periodical, atio on 

pamphlets. . makes possible attendance 

Mcmbciship in the ion. Usually these meetings provide 

at the yearly meetings of the discussed by outstanding 

(or geneml sessions a, Sectional meenn^ deal mote 

educators and speakers on ^ jjtcctly u ith children. As you 

speeifleally svith you w ill do well to approach 

:bras“Ss''!LlSrng ea^elene^ by svbieb you may grow on 

an appreciable j .q affiliate with the N.E.A. They point out 

feel that teachers are oblip ^ Immediate hope of a powerful 

that this association rep ^ twcheis in membership, that could 

"f“jtL'tityforthepmf^^^ 
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There are a number of other national professional organizations which 
you might consider joining: 

Association for Qtildhood Edoeadon 
American Educauon Fellowship 

(formerly the Progressive Enucadon Assoriadon) 

American Fcdtradoa of Teachers 
Nadonal Society for the Study of Educadon 
Nadonal Association for Niifscty Education 
Nadonal Cooncil of Teachers of Ettglhh 
Nadonal Council of Teachers of iMathezmdcs 

The beginning teacher who is coneeroed with growing professionally 
on the job ttill actirely support organizations dedicated to improring edn* 
cadon. In this way he becomes identlSed with the ludonal scene in educa- 
tion. He gets stimulation for his work with children by readii^ the 
profession^ periodicals and by participating in meetings and conventions. 
Thus he mends his educadonaJ horizons beyond the confines of his local 
school communi^. 

Continuing Professional Reading. If yon would continue to grow on the 
job, you will do well to develop the h^it of reading selected, professional 
iiterature as a means of keeping abreast of the bm current theory and 
pracrice in educadon. You may be thinlang that four years of college 
should hive provided enough reidii^ to take care of yon for at least one 
year after gradcatioo. But you will discover that, with teaching experi- 
ence, professional literature will have even more meaning and much of 
It will have immediate value for you in your work with children. You 
will learn, too, that experience gives you more of a basis for beu^ selective 
about what you read. 

Professional reading is usually most fndtful when one can discuss the 
magazine ardcles, pamphlets, and books with others who have read them. 
Some school faculdes devote certain of their meetings to a discassion of 
previously selected mtcerials. Many teachers who work or live together 
get in the habit of making reading recommendations to each other as a 
basis for discussion. Modem principals and supervisors are able to direct 
teachers to particularly appropriate reading materials which can later 
become the subject of an individual or group conference. 

Securing professional Uteiatuic need not be unduly expensive for you- 
Some periodicals will come to yon through your membership in profes- 
siotul organizations. Many of these organizatiotts also issue inexpensive 
pamphlets of real value. Most school ^-sterns have established a pro- 
fessiorjal library for the use of the staff, which includes at least one copy 
of major educational periodicals and some recent books of note. The 
memben of many school faculties join together each year to share the 
expense of havir^ selected, correac, educadonal liKracure available in 
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their teildings. Meny of the mejor publishing homes send “ 

bulletins on various aspects of the teacher's wott rvtth n^ Smce 

these bulletins cleatly beat the imprint of the company, X”" “ 

read them with the thought in mind that they ^ 

vietvpoint of the company malting them avadable for 

Then too vou may be agreeably surprised at the serviee of the pubhc 

“^TfSsCSer^ - 

healthful recreation will limit the ume P”" '“Sf ,„hat you 
reading. For this reason you should not only be tj"=" „ L 

rmd but also be somew'har regular in F””' "8 “TsIoolX 
establish for yourself a minimum goal of read, ng, „ 

one outstanding boot and selected ameles from each issue 

“C;er.C.e.go,dmerieanFedetadono,.^^^^^^^ 

ci55"SSd%Ji’YS!k,'‘<Md Smdy Asmeiadon of Ameriea, ... W. 

O.- ' 

W.OSth Street. $300 pet yean university of Chicago Press, 5»S5 

Efetnentery Seioof /on™/- “"“S”' U”""”'!' 

Kimbak Ave. $..50pet y^ EJneedon. Washington, D. Amen™ 
fonmaf of ie5 Edoeadon and Reere.uon, NJ!.A, 

f^h'S™|w"f rmWatfon. W.hkigmm D. C, Nd^. 

mSeerKW >jp D. C, N£A, Depjr™m. of 

Progresrioe EJmmm- Urban., linn 
per yenr. ehio«on D. C: National Council of die 

^ National Committee For 
t;X,£47‘' O't^^ Id'h^Goven, Ave. $. 0 , per 

Mental Hygiene, fne. Monn at 
year. 
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Uving by a Code of Profeinonal Ctkics. No teacher can consider him- 
self a worthy member of his profession unless his behavior is in harmony 
with an acceptable code of ethics. In certain professions a code of ethics 
is enforced by removing the richl of practice from the indisddual who 
violates the code. In education no similar penalties arc applied in any 
consistent or or^nized manner. But this should nor be interpreted as 
indicating that there k less need in education than in other professions 
for ethical behavior. On the contra/)’, ethical behavior of the highest order 
is demanded of members in a profession devoted to service to humanly 
through the development of children. 

There has been increasing concern in recent years with problems of 
ethics among teachers. Although most of the state teachers' associations 
have adopted codes of ethics, and the Nauonal Edncaiion Association has 
given nation-tnde pubheit)’ to its statement of ethics, the situation leaves 
much to he desired. The difficult)' lies in two dircctior«- First, far too 
many teachers arc unacquainted with the provisions of cither their state 
code or that of the N.E-A. Second, a professional code loses its full force 
in infiuencing the behavior of members of the profession unless viobtions 
of its provisions are subject to review by an authorized board with power 
to apply pcoalties. Thus, the fact that living within ethical codes is largely 
a voluntarj’ matter with teachers calk for self-dkcipline, group morale; 
and professional behavior of the highest order. 

The b^inniog teacher tvould seem to have a clear obligation to be 
familiar with and ti)* to live nithin the code of ethics of the NXA. and 
that of the state in which he is teaching. He has a responsibilit)- to support 
ethical behavior among his associates and to expose and fight unethical 
behavior wherever he teows it to eiisi. He furthermore, responsibility 
for partidpating cooperatively with other teachers and administrators ia 
interpreting and 3ppl)‘ing the general provisions of cods of ethio to the 
particubr school situation in which he is working. 

Yonr profesional education has given you a sound foundation on which 
to build as you seek more fuUy to understand and practice ethical behavior 
in relation to working with children, in relacioa to participating in civic 
affairs, and in rrbtion to the development of the profession of teaching- 
You have the educational background with which to become a tmfy 
professional teacher and to help others do likewise. 

Uvins Ricbly as a Human Being. The m^or purpose of this book is to 
help the prospectis-e teacher succeed with professional responsibilins 
in his first intensive work with children. Relatively little emphasis has been 
given to the personal living of teachers. In fact, you may have gathered 
from your reading and study of thk material that modem elementary 
education demands so much that the consdendous teacher will not have 
time to “Ih'e the good life.” Bat you know, of coarse, that seldom 
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teachers really effective 5n guiding children unless they are making satis- 
factory adjustments in their personal living. Far too many teachers are 
failing to have the rich and recreative experiences that they need for theh 
personal growth and for professional competency in teaching. This need 
not happen to you. 

As you look' ahead to your first year of teaching, you can do some pre- 
planning that will contribute markedly to die qualit)' of your personal 
living. You must budget time for rccrearion. rather than playing only after 
you have finished all of the wmrk that is to be done. Pbn a generous days 
work and do the best you can within that time. You must learn to budget 
money realistically to avoid financial worries. Have funds for doing thing^ 
periodically, that give you a real lift. You must endeavor to keep work 
that is unrelated to your teaching to a minimum . \on cannot afford to be 
drawn too absorbcdly into time-consuming work for 
groups, churches, or other organizations. Particularly try to av 
o(-school work with cliildrcn soch as tcaclung Sunday-school 
leading youth groups. Tlaen too, you will need a change 
caaiomliy. Get acviy for a week-end. away from your work and the 
people vSth whom you work. You will be fommare 
some friendships with men and women who ate ™ 

teaching. No riiatter how much yon love your -“'-.J’™ 

“fed up" if you Bve and talk educanon all of your t aking hou • 
vJed peLnal hving 

your rewcanon IZ^ol felsute-timrpursoitsi reading 

fove ““d’prty.'Ll'ng legitimate dn™ 

symphoniea'^.nd dance >>“*• tvf an in.eteat or 

and vicaving spectator eiipcrimentation may lead Co the 

hobby that you will f ; „ Squelv tension-releasing and 

dneovery of »" =™“™V'^„,Lkamatfe buildi^ with wood, kmt- 
pleasurabic: pattiopann m an painting, playing a musical 

ting, scaving, hunting ' 

instrument, col ccting, gollmr b to your effectiveness 

Such rich and varied peno ^ h of your 

as a teacher, '''‘’'“’"'Xoaving on thc^b-noc only in the first year but 
life as fully as possible. 1. oaimt developing a avatna, 

aUo in succeeding yo“ P ,oavard achieaang competency 

interesting, balanced pe / gf,oae ail. human beings. They con- 
in teaching. P^^'^feJoJ^l only as they remain ridily human, 
tinue to be truly pro 
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CRITERIA FOR SELF-EVALUATION 

At this stage of your professional preparation you hardly need to be 
convinced of the importance of preparing carefully for placement, of 
considering problems of adjusting to the new’ school situation, and pre- 
planning for growth on the job. Throngh the use of these criteria for 
self-evaluation, you can appraise your progress in constructively and 
thoughtfully looking ahead to your first year of teaching. 

I. Frepmng for Placements 

What do you understand to be Ac fonctions of your college placement 
service? What, exactly, is your role in cooperating folly with this servia? 
What plans do you have for using Ac suggested factors involved in judgbg 
the desirability of a teaching position? How arc you preparing youwelf for 
placement interviews? In what respects do you think a visit to Ac school 
system wdl be most helpful to you? 

a. Adjusting to the Nevi School Siraorionr 

What procedures do you expect ro use to Jeamiog about Ae curricolnm of 
Ac school in which you are to teach? How do you propose to use you* 
knowledge of Ae school’s curriculum to guide you in reorganiang your pro> 
fessional materials? What do you conceive as your proper idle in ptc-scBOOl 
conferences? In faculty meetings? In mdividual conferences wiA Ae principal 
or supervisor? What, specifically, have you learned in your student-teachmg 
conferences which will help yoo in Aesc situations? What items will you in- 
clude in the check list on admmtstrauve arrangements in Ae new schMl 
situation? From whit sources wUi you find out about specific adminisirative 
amngements? 

3. Oroeemg on the Job: 

As you look ahead to continuing your piofcssional giowA on Ae job, how 
do you think your fellow teachers might help you? Your principal? Super- 
visors? What might meetings with faculty groups contribute? What materials 
arc now Included in your professional library? What are your plans for 
supplementing them’ In what particular competency of teaching do you feel 
you will need to make the most growA? \Vhat characterizes samfactory 
personal living for teachers as you see it? In what areas do you need to be 
experimental to achieve rich and varied personal living? 

roEAS FOR GROUP CONSIDERATION 

1. Study Ae Code of Ethics of Ae NEA. reproduced below. Why do 
teachers need such a code? 

i. Is there any section of this code which is not in complete harmony with 
your concepts of appropriate professiona] behavior tot teachers’ 

3. Do you feel that there arc any serious omissions in this statement of 
eAi^ behavior? 

4, Are there demands on Ae teacher in any section of this code that will 
be difiicuh for Ae consaentioos person to meet? 

j. How can you. as a beginmng teaAer, contribute to Ae practice of 
ethical behavior in Ae professwo? 
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THE CODE OF ETHICS OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSODATION 
Adopted in and Revised m Ip4t 

of f„o publio edoci o 

Education m.yh.red,zedjo«^ of 

Sion may XiSr^SNa^nal Edu«tiorA«ociation of 

conduct m their professional members. The term 

the United Stat« inJude^ail persons directly engaged in 

capacity. 

AftncLE I 

Relations to Pupils and the Home 

Stcnos i-It is th. doty '5^'’' ^'’H,"taii”OTddtr''Xrit totfvidusi 
sional b all his relations with P P .ntitudes. an^ environments, 
differences, needs, interests, ounils of his classes for pay. and 

Section a-He should refrain iSfmedbte family for tutoring. 

from referring sudipuDils to wy m^b ^th his pupils demand 

Section j-Thc professional ,},e confidential relations of one 

the same scrupulous , ,{^2efote should not disclose any 

teacher with another. A teacher. ^ mterest of the 

obtained confidentiaUy from his pupils, unless it is i 

child and the public. t. »« ^wablish friendly and intelligent 

Section 4-A teacher should i„ niiid the dignitj- of h« 

operation between home *'^1; He^should do or »y nothing that 
profession and the welfare of « ^j^-espcct of his pupils for their P^t^ 
would undermine the confidence ^jing the importance, purposes. 

He should inform the P“P‘*%“"i^S 
accomplishments, and neeSs of the schools. 

AUTICL* 11 

Relations to Civie Affatrs 

SraioN l-It is Ib= 

.ppreebtion of the Pr'"'‘PS,.l-eiSnSS tvith tb' “Pf """5 * 
dSmioo of •PP'bP”'^”^^ rfl leed » “ “'"'"“'’TSer 
Darisons. contrasts, and interp^ orinciples of democmey. 

elation, acceptance, and P’’^’^*jj5srooni*privilfg«s and P^“°P f“.^y j-ind 
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ship. He should subordinate his persona! dcrirw to the best interests of public 
good. Fie should Iw loyal to the school n*stem. the state, and the nation, but 
should exercise hb rights to give ctmsttmtWe cririeisms. 

Sectjov j-A teacher’s life should show that education maVes people better 
citiiens and better neighbors. HK j>crsonal conduct should not needlessly 
offend the accepted panera of behavior of the community in which he serves. 


Aanetz III 

Relaiiom to the Pro^tJtion 

Section i— Each member of the teachins profession should dignify hb 
calling on all occasions and should uphold the imporunce of hb services to 
socict)’. On the other hand, he should not indulge in personal exploitation. 

Section a— A teacher should encourage able and sincere individuals to enter 
the teaching profession and discoarage those who plan to loc thb profession 
merely as a sreppinnstone ro some other vocation. 

SccnoN 3-lt u the duty of the teacher to maintain hb own efficiency bv 
study, by travel, and by other means which Iceep him abreast of the trends 
in education and the world in which he lives. 

StenoN 4-Evcr>' teacher should have membership in hb local, state, and 
national professional organbatio/u, and should partVipare actively and uiS' 
selfishly m them. Professional growth and personality development are the 
natural product of such professional activity. Teachers should avoid the pro* 
morion of organitarion rivalry and divbivc competition which weaken the 
cause of education. 

Secnov j~^Vhi!e not limiting their services by reason of small saUrj', 
teachen should insist upon a salary scale commensurate with the social de- 
mands laid upon them by society. The)* should not knowingly underbid a 
rival or agree to accept a salary lower than that provided by a recogniad 
schedule. T^ey should not apply for positiona for the sole purpose of forcing 
an increase in salary in their present positions; correspondingly, school offidab 
should not refuse to give deserved sabry increases to efficient employees until 
offers from other school authoriucs have forced them so to do. 

Section 6— A teacher should not apply for a spedfie posirion currently held 
by another teacher. Unless the rules oi a school sj'stem ntherwbe presenfae, he 
should file hb application with the chief executive officer. 

Section 7— Since (}ualific3ticiii should be the sole determining factor in ap- 
poinTOent and promorion, the use of pressure on school offi^U to secure a 
position or to obtain other favors b unethical. 

Section 8— Tcstiinonbb regarding teachers should be truthful and confiden- 
tial, and should be treated as coofideatul infonnation by school authorities 
receiving thein. 

Section 9-A contract, once signed, should he faithfully adhered to until h 
b dissolved by mutual consent. Ample notification should be given both by 
school officials and teachers in case 3 change in position is to be made. 

SccTiaN JO— Deinocrarie procedorrs should be practiced by members of the 
teaching profession. Cooperation should be predicated upon the recognition of 
the wonn and the dignity of individual personality. All teachers should observe 
the professional counesy of transacting official business with the properly 
designated authority. 
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Section ii-School officiilj shoold encomgc Jnd nnrtuic the 
Etomh of all teachen by promoOOT or by other »PP"P””' ' 

Jecogiulion. School official! t»-ho Jafl to recommend '."“'fjfc? 

bettS^sition outiide their school system because they do not desire to lose hi! 

TeSoT.sSSSm avoid ontavosable criticism of other teachem 
which are detrimental to the welfare of the school. a«;stance a 

’’“ILon .4-A teacher shoold oor am ^.geob or 

roydty, or other Siuch^hrS. esert influence, or concermg 

in the selection or purchase . . <hould he accept a comnussion 

which he can exercise the right of dec^ion; 
or other compensation for helping another teacher to seeme 

Aancix IV 

Smdmt Cornmmt tm froSimmit Ethics 
Thrie is hereby established a Sraodine Committee on Piotesstonsl Ethtc. 
comistma ot live members eppoisited '"E .ppmpriate sedon 

Ir.bslfbetbe duy olthe&« r« ^) Cotm 

on such eases of noUtion of the W promoting jb use «« 

mlttee shall be rf tcachcw^ «d recommending needed modi- 

mstinitions for the preparaaon ot teacnen. 

fications. , J k found to come from a state which has an 

If, when a case is "P®"®**’.'?,, immediately be referred to said stare com- 
cthics committee, such case sha > ^ violation reported from a 

minee for invesogadon "‘1 "iSnirtee. or from a stare whidi 

state which has neither a f®**® u nE-A. Ethics Committee shall take 

has a code but no ethics a„d win impress members wnb ^ 

such actioii as seems «•»= and j conduct. Such ecnon shall 

impottance '“E SiTot the communiiy end the state I 

reported to the chief senoo 

w^h the violation whh authority’ to expel a 

The Committee le lutthet v ^ j.grant suolanon ot this Code 
the Nstional Education Association sot b 

ctcrECTlONS FOR FURTHER READING 

SUGGESTION H.e«i». b. Ehiicophy ».d CM, cere 

AtatatY. Harold (Ouum „ , Asoebtion, 1941). . ^ 

tNew York, Progresote Eda«Doo ^ clearest statements m me 

toed in mmpUei (»™ ‘SiS^EU loondations of medeto education, 
ptofissional Wiimn „ .y., Yo* Hie Macmillan Company, 

Boo., Bo-d, Dbnneteo 
•9J7)' 


™ bool, b » Gre'SSaS‘'Sle‘^'.^SrSo 


TO book 1 . » “i.SkS'TpSS Uic poidanee 
■w-^3d“-b^?e - a ».y oi 
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Gould, George and Yoakam, Gerald, The Teacher and Hit ^f'ork (New York 
Tlic Ronald Press Company, f947). 

CJiapter IV, “The Professional Relauoaships ot the Teacher,” deals with «^cs 
of ethics for the iraehing profesnoa and wW> the teacher’s rSle in professional 
organizadans. 

Giumjf, Alan F, Freedom American Style (New York, Henry Holt and Company. 
19VJ). 

This dearly wrirten hook will be stimulating to the beginning teacher who wishes 
to esplore ftmher the basic purposes of modem sdsools. Chapter I, "The Meaning 
of Fretdtxnt^ is espedslly pertuient. 

Hcujish, H. Gordon, "They Look at Tbeir Bdiefs," Progressive Education, VoL t6 
(November, 1948) pp. 50-54. 

In a world of conflicting valoes it k oecesary that the beginning teacher become 
aware of how his values developed. Thk penetraimg article will give yon does to 
the sources of your own values. 

Mow, Paul R. and VctcEitr, William A Look at Our Schools (New York, Cattell 
and Company, Inc^ 1941$). 

This book, amply written for the cithen. is ptactical for the beginning teacher. 
Provocative snb-titles include! "You Cannot Train the Mind Like a Moscle,” 
"The Modera School Reeapttues Year Childhood Days,” “Me«}ero Schools Axe 
Not Cheap.” 

National Edueation Asocianm, tyfS Report of the ProfesAonaJ Bsbies Cosmsttee 
(\Vashmgton, D. C, The Associatioa. 1948). 

The report of this important committee tndudes not tFoly the Code of Ethics of 
the N£A. but also each of the state codes. Yon may obtain a single copy free of 
charge by making the request on your school stationery. 

Otto, Henry J., Prjneipfer of Elementary Education (New York, Rlnehan and 
Company, lac^ > 949 )* 

The prospeetire teacher will find Chapter if, "rhe Teacher as Ikrson, Citizen, 
and Professional Worker" helpful as he looks beyond student teaching. 

Tsorr, Walter and Hosvla.vo, Adelene, "Alalc Them Frel at Home," EiucattOBJl 
Leaimhtp, VoL IV, (November, 1946) pp. ix5>iz9. 

This arnde dearly describes the plan in one school ^steen for the orientation 
of the beginiung teacher. 

WitTV, Paul A.. Ssijrsta, Chirle E. aod odiers, AJemal Hygiene in Afotirm Educa- 
tion (New York Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1919). 

Chapter XVIH, “The Rdle of the Teacher," written by Goodwin Watson, is an 
ezcellenr dlsccssion of mental hygiene applied in the professkmal sod personal Irving 
of the teacher. 
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Ability grouping. See Grouping 
Achievement tests. See Tests _ 
Administrative ofganiiation. protoonal 
relationships M,ith numbers of. }? 
tVTies of, }6 

Aesthetic ctperiences, creativity encour- 
aged tlirough, aJ9'a4i 
media for, i37-»}9 
principles of criticism m, 145-144 
providing for through panicipitwn. jo- 

setting for, a3S'iJ7 
Assembly. See programs 
Athletics. See School recreation 
Aodlo-visual materials, flat pictures and 

photographs. »o*i3o 

motion pictures, film strips, and slides, 
SS7-S19 

recordiocs and radio, 131-135 
values of, 126-117 
visual symbols, 130-133 


Competence in teaching, achieving opci- 
adonal. 3S4 
determining, 385 

dements ot, 3S1 .... „ 

for achieving school objectives, 387 
implications of, 383 
Concluding student teachme. 400-403 
Concrete materials, kinds of, 113-214 
practical suggestions for use of, 114-116 
values of. 121-115 , , 

Ctmfeiences, objectives of, 356-J57 
plans for, 13 , 

See aJfO Individual conferences. Large 

S conferences, Small group con- 
res 

Contracts, 4«7-4'® . . , 

Co-workers, relations wvth, 8-io 
Credentials, preparing of, 4»M09 
Curriculum, the correlated, 46 
the integrated, 46 
the subjen-ceotered. 44*46 


Broad unio of work, activities in. 104-108 
characteristics of, 85-89 
culminating of, 108-100 
distinguishing traio of, 86 
evaluation in. 109-110 

oi^niang pSJpwn .nJ pronJmi a 
95-101 

planning of, 89-95 
research in. 104*108 

maiter%nd skills in. 

Ordinal Objectives of Elementary Edu- 
cation, 185 

Check lists, dcscripuve, 395 , - 

Qassroom environment, meaning . 

Social framework 

Code of Ethics. 

CommetciJ teacher «g I9i-}i7 

Community resources. Human re- 

s„ .to “P?;„ 

v»,co, M.w»l 


Daily schedules. 45M9 
Dan. objective, 198 
subjective, 101 
technitiues for securing, aoa 
Docipline. a definition of, i47 
ana basic needs, 149-150 
and dcmocricj-, 150-152 
and teacher penonality, 176-178 
as guidance, 161-179 
by peers, 168-169 
freedom and, 152-155 
in specific types of situations. 171-176 
primary source of, 147-148 
punishment and, 157, i6i 
Du^ion, as differentiated from conver- 
sation, 157 -»s 8 
beginning a, 259 

cMdren as leaders of. 261 

ehUdren'i Mrtidpanon in, a6:-i63 

guiding of, 259-261 
steps in, 158-259 

Educetionil trips. See Extensively or- 
ganiacd trips. Walking trps 
Enxmonal climate, affection for children 
and, 131-131 
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Emotional climate— 
cnodonal blockings, 
evaluation of maturity, J34-135 
rapport with children, 118 
sectuiry for chSdren, iishiji 
Evaluation, at diSetent school levels, 197 
by individual children, 191 
by the group, 188 
by the student teacher, 196 
cnaracteristics of a modem program of, 
.87 

coroparaon with measurement, i8i 
definition of, 183 
dynamics of group, 189 
providing for through paitiupadoa, 

56-57 

providing time for, ao4 
relation to purposes, tSj 
steps involved to, i6d 
techniques of group, >90 
Evidence, collecting and tnterpredog. i9d 
Eaperimentation, and broad-unit work. 
roj-106 

Extensively oiganized trips, broad aims 
of, spd 

final preparations for, 30i-3(ia 
guiding follow-up esperieocn of. 303- 
308 

making amngemena for, ]99-3ot ' 

tpedfie purposes of, a9d>]98 
taking the, 301-303 

First day in Khool, 13*16 
Fiist-hand experience, relating textbooks 
to, 40-41 

Freedom, and discipline. 131-155 
guiding principles of, 153-155 

Government. See School govemmeoc 
Group disruptions, caused by general 
condidor^ 164-166 
caused by individual child, 166-16S 
Grouping, on basis of evaluation, 306 
on oasjs of abiliiy, J07 
Group work, principles of, 154-156 
See also Discussion, Independent work. 
Research, Sharing 
Guidance, discipline as, 161-179 
of chddrea's self-appraisal, 195 
of group evaluation, 191 

Human resources, arranging for use of, 
311-313 

available, 30^311 
Bring, 308-313 


Independent work, at home, *85-188 
at school, *79-385 

Individnal coherences, characteristics of. 
358-360 

the final conference, 364-365 
foUow-up of, 363-364 
the initial conference, 364 
Denization of, 357-358 
partkipatioii in, 361-363 
preparations for, 360-36* 

^ la-service education, 412-431 
I Integration, enviioamenc and, 30 
I human needs and, 30 

in sabject-cencered programs, 40-41 
meaning of, 30-31 

providmg for through partidpadoa, 
jt'Si 

role or school in providing for, 31 
Incdlectnal atmosphere, aesthetic esperi- 
ences in, tzj 

continuing experiences In, 1*7 
direct experiences in, 1*5-116 
related experiences in, 127-1*8 
reflective tlunlring, ii7>i>8 
vkariou* experiences in, 126 
Inventory of growth, aspects to include, 

characteristics of, 309 
guidance in taking, 398 
means for taking, 391 

Large group conferences, audience be- 
havior m, 371-37* 
defiohion of, 370 
discriminative listening in, 374-375 
dhaasioa and qaesaoa peno^ an , }?}' 
574 

distiscrive features of, 370-571 
note-uklng in, 371-375 
role of conununication in, 575-376 
suggestions for effective communica- 
tion in, J76-377 

I^eaming materials, selection of, 116-aio 
sources of, lai-it* 

See also Aesthetic experiences, Au^o- 
visual materials. Concrete materials, 
printed materia!* 

Letters of application, vmang of, 4r5'4'7 
Letters of recotnmeodadon, securing, 409- 


I Material resources, guides for using. 515* 


*«™ring. 514-315 
values of using, 313-314 
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Measurnneot, comparison with evalua- 
tion, i8i 


Needs, and discipline, 
emotional-social, 4: 
inteUecrual, 4a 
physiological, 41-41 
school piograms for meeting, 4}-jo 


Observation, of children aa groups, }o-)t 
of classrooms, 17-18 
of Communities, 14-17 
of individual chddren, 31.3^ 
of instructional materials, 18-30 
of school bnildlngs, 10-14 
of teaching processes, 33 


Participation, assuming responsibilities in. 
IJ 

improving skUb through, 53 
learning children’s names in, I3>i4 
locating tnateriils for, 14 
planning for, yo-yi 

Personal qualities of student teachers, 3-8 
Physical environment, decorations, tay- 
«14 

equipmene, tia-riy 
room chiracteristica, sio-iii 
Placement interviews, participating in, 

Flacemenc service, functions of, 407-408 
Planning, and participation, 50-ji 
definition of, di 
factors in, dt 
for children, dd 
for school day, 69 
long-range, 68 
student teacher and, 63 
with children, 71 
with criric teacher, 64 
Plans, types of, 67 
written, 77 

Pre-School conferences, 410-411 
Printed materials, onl-readu^ materials, 
147-148 

reading materials available, 145-147 
setting for usbg, 144-245 
silent-reading materials, 148-149 
Programs, assembly, 311 
forp arents, 316,317 
guides for improvbg, 311 
home-room, 314 

Publications. See School publications 
Punishment, 157-idi 


Questionnaire, for chUdreo, 391 


Rating scale, 397 
Record^ cumulative, 209 
Recreation. See School recreation 
Reports to ptrena, samples of. i/a 
student teacher contributions to. 207 
Research, children’s responsibility for, 
170-271 

evaluation of, 275-276 
in Mfly-elementary grades, 177-179 
tnaterials for, 171-174 
r»oning of, 274-175 
wnole-group, 276-177 


School-community groups, community 
service organizations, 352 
parent groups, 350 

School government, child-^de plan, 339 
junior town meeting. 338 
student council, 336 

School publications, guidbg principles 
for. 5)0 

home-room, 335 
responsibility for. 331 
Schotd tecreauon, incramunl athletics, 
344 

physical education, 341 
play activities, 340 
relief periods, 343 
social events, 345 
supervised play, 343 
Sharing, in group shuaeions, 268-169 
materials for, 266-168 
idle of teacher in, 264-266 
Skills, ability in teaching for, 58S-5S9 
and competition, 209 
and subject matter in broad-unic work, 
102-104 

applying in child living, 41 
aspera of growth m, 196-197 
at different school levels, 197-198 
inqitoving through participation, 53 
in correlated curriculum, 46-47 
in integrated curriculum, 48 
in subject-centered carridaoT, 44-46 
materials for improvbg, 217-220, 244- 

securing data on, 201-203 
techniques for evaluating, tW-i95 
Small group conferences, differentiated 
from individual conferences, 365-366 
discussion of problems, 369-370 
negative responses in, 368-369 
participation in, 367-368 
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Stnall gtonp conferences— ( cotk'J) 
purposes of. j6j 
role of paiticipints in, 

Social framewort, groop noity in. ijS-tjp 
kinds of, 

leadership in, 136-1J7 
social senwtirjty in, «37'i38 
Spectal-interest groups, ait, drama, and 
music. 347 

genual guides for, 349 
hobby, 347 
setti«, 34S 

Standards of behavior, varying srith the 
sltuadoo, 169-171 


Tests, acbievement, 199 
Binet. 183 


criteria for selecting, 199 
intelligence, zoo 
objecnve, 198 
teacher-nude, zoj 

Textbook earidling anstrccdona! use 

40 

reladns to first-hand experience, 40 
Bring tnscrionally, 143 


Ifnits. See Broad units of tcorlc 


Walldng trip^ pniposes of, 293-394 
»-aw of guiding. 294-29/ 
Workriiops, 420-421 



